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” ARRY, how strange you are this 
evening! Are you ill? Speak.’’ 

“Tl? Nellie—I—no,-dear, I am as well 
as usual. Why do you ask?” 

‘¢ Because you do not seem like yourself— 
you are abstracted; I talk to you and you do 
not heed me; you do not even hear what I 
am saying, apparently.” 

‘““What have you said that I have not 
heard, dear? ” 

‘‘A number of things. I have asked you 
one question twice and you have not noticed 
it.” 

‘* Indeed, Nellie, I ask your pardon; but I 
did not hear your question. What was it, 
please ?”” 

“That is what I am saying, Hal; you do 
not heed me when I talk to you. It is not 
like you to be absent-minded. Won’t you 
tell me, please, if there is anything the 
matter?” 

The tone of tender concern and the anx- 
ious look in the bright young face upturned 
to mine served to arouse me from my absent 
mood and restore my mind to its present 
surroundings, for my companion’s complaint 
was not unfounded. Nor was my inatten- 
tion without cause, for a strange thing had 
occurred to me but a little while before—a 
thing for which with all my reasoning I 
could not account. 

Bat to make the circumstance more clear 
let me go back to the beginning of my inter- 
view with my companion on this evening in 
question. 

1 had left my rooms that afternoon ina 
particularly happy frame of mind. The sky 


of my future seemed absolutely void of even 


the shadow of a cloud. The lady I was 
going to visit was my betrothed, and pos- 
sessed all the attributes I could reasonably 
expect in a wife. I loved her sincerely, and 
I knew that I was all in all to her; while her 
parents had favored my addresses from the 
beginning of our acquaintance. My _busi- 
ness was both profitable and prosperous, 
and the pleasant anticipations of my ap- 
proaching wedding, which was to occur one 
week hence, and the extended tour to follow, 
made the future seem exceedingly bright 
and promising, and I hastened with a light 
heart and buoyant step to meet my plighted 
wife. 

Nellie answered my ring in person, and 
chided me playfully for what she was pleased 
to call my dilatoriness. I stepped into the 
hall, clasping as I did so her extended hand, 
when occurred the inexplicable circumstance 
I have alluded to. 

The instant our palms met in that clasp 
my buoyant spirits seemed to leave me like 
a flash, and a leaden weight, akin to that 
which accompanies dark forebodings of im- 
pending evil, suddenly oppressed. me, while 
I became aware that I was regarding the 
girl whose hand I held with emotions of deep 
commisseration and pity, such as one might 
feel for one whom we know t® be standing 
upon the brink of some terrible calamity, 
without the power to save or warn them 
from it. Then a mist swept over my sight. 
The hand I held grew cold and damp, as 
though with the clammy chill of death, and 
instead of my present surroundings I seemed 
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to see the interior of a vault or tomb, and 
upon trestles standing upon the floor was a 
coffin or caskct, in which lay a female figure 
arrayed in fuld bridal attire. 

For some unaccountable reason, although 
the features of the dead girl were fully ex- 
posed to my gaze, 1 could not determine 
whether they were familiar or not. But the 
wild look of fear and horror in the wide- 
open blue eyes, and the pitiful agony of the 
tender mouth rivited my attention, and ex- 
cited within me the keenest emotions of 
pity, and I seemed to groan aloud in my 
compassionate sympathy. And the maid- 
enly form, as it lay in the satin-lined casket, 
was not disposed as we are wont to lay the 
dead, easily and decently composed as though 
resting in peaceful slumber, but was in a 
strange and unseemly disorder, as though 
there had been a struggle in that narrow 
confinement against the embrace of death. 
The heavy masses of golden hair were dis- 
arranged and drooped loosely over the brow 
and cheek, while the white satin of the 
bridal-dress, and the delicate lace at the 
throat was twisted and torn, and the fingers 
of one hand still clutched convulsively the 
soft. folds of snowy laces. One knee was 
drawn upward and pressed against the lower 
half of the coffin lid, which was still secured 
in its place. 

This strange and unwonted disarray of the 
dead, the pathetic and horrified agony de- 
picted upon the features, moved my very 
soul with mingled feelings of pity and horror, 
and I strove to cry out in my sympathetic 
distress. 

Just then I felt Nellie withdraw her hand, 
and the instant the contact ceased the dread- 
ful phantasma vanished, and I became aware 
that 1 was gazing fixedly straight into her 
eyes while the concluding words of her invi- 
tation to enter the drawing-room, which she 
had begun when the vision come, fell upon 
my ear, and I knew the strange phenomena 
had lasted. barely twenty beats of my 
pulse. 

Beyond a half-perplexed glance, Nellie 
gave no sign that she had observed anything 
unusual in my manner, and we entered the 
drawing-room together. 

I strove to overcome the baneful effects of 
the vision, and enter into Nellie’s happy 
mood as she chatted gayly of our future 
plans. But without avail; the picture of 
that dreary tomb, with its woful occupant, 
hovered persistently before my eyes, while I 


strove to penetrate the mystery of its pre- 
sentiment. But the evident anxiety of my 
companion, awakened by my unusual de- 
meanor, induced me at last to forcibly banish 
from my mind the subject, and conceal as. 
best I might my gloomy depression. 

I partially succeeded, and lingered a while 
longer in her sweet companionship, then 
bade her adieu, reminding her the while of a 
journey which would o*casion an absence of 
several day: that I was to undertake on the 
morrow, and that when I returned it would 
be to claim my promised bride. I pressed a 
last kiss upon the blushing cheek and left 
the house. 

During my homeward walk I tried to recall 
the singular incident of the evening and in- 
terprct its significance to Nellie and myself. 
But, curiously enough, although the vault 
and the coffined form recurred to me dis- 
tinctly, when I sought to review the various 
phases of the phenomena, my mind, with 
the most tantalizing ; ersistency, seemed to 
revert to almost any subject but the one I 
wished to reflect upon, until at last I set it 
all aside as a wild freak of my imagination. 

The next morning I started upon my jour- 
ney, a simple matter in the way of my pro- 
fession, in which I was to obtain a deposition 
of a certain party in Cincinnati, thence go to: 
Washington, and there complete the affair, 
and return home as fast as I could. 

With probable success, I should accom- 
plish my object and reach home on Friday 
night, but allowing for all conceivable delay, 
Monday noon was the extreme limit I could 

magine of being detained. The Wednesday 

following was to be my wedding-day. ** But 
man proposes,’’ etc. That probable success 
was denied me, and that wedding-day long 
deferred. 

I reached Cincinnati in due season, but 
found the object of my visit had that very 
day departed for a neighboring state. I 
followed on at once, to find that he had 
again gone in quite another direction. The 
key to the whole matter in which I was en- 
gaged was certain information this party 
alone could give. Without it, weeks of labor 
already performed were useless. To abandon 
the pursuit, was to defer the whole affair 
until after my return from the long wedding- 
tour I contemplated, a thing I was very 
loath to do, thence I was more anxious to 
overtake my elusive friend. So agaiu I 
started in pursuit, and in short, continued 
the pursuit from place to place, in one direc 
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dion and another until, at last, I overtook 
him and obtained the desired information. 
But now, to my chagrin, I found myself 
at such a distance from the second point of 
my jeurney, that in order to complete the 
business, and reach home, even on the wed- 
ding-day, required the most rigid economy 
of time, and I realized that the slightest 
check to my plans would result in irretrieva- 
ble delay, which simply meant a complete 
disarrangement of the wedding preparations. 
A contingency by no means pleasant to con- 


‘tem plate. 


It was early evening, and lighting a cigar 
in the lobby of the hotel I endeavored to 
think my way out of my dilemma. Pac- 
ing slowly up and down the room, I went 


over the route in my mind that I would 


have to follow to continue my plans, seeking 
to discover where I could best economize 
time. 

My perambulations back and forth led me 
in one direction toward the street entrance, 
a point furthest removed from any of the 
several groups of loungers in the rocm. In 
one of my circuits, just as I turned from the 
door to retrace my steps, I suddenly heard 
my name spoken thrice. Clearly and dis. 
tinctly I heard it, apparently close to me 
yet from no definite direction that I could 
indicate. 

I stopped short and gazed about in one 
direction and another, vaguely expecting to 
see some familiar face. There was not a 
soul within fifteen feet of me, and not a per- 
son in the room gave evidence that I was the 
object of the slightest attention. 

Half-bewildered, I stood a moment wun- 
dering at the circumstance, and then, vexed 
at my folly, dismissed it from my mind as a 
freak of fancy, and resumed my walk and 
my former meditations. 

Again I reached the limit of my walk near 
the door, and quite as unconsciously turned, 
when instantly came thatcallagain. Harry! 
Harry! Harry! ” 

This time the cry seemed to come from 
some vague indefinite distance as well as 
direction, and burdened with the most 
plaintive entreaty, and in a voice that stirred 
my soul to its utmost depths, for I could not 
fail to recognize it as Nellie’s. 

Staggered by this distinct repetition of 
what I had just charged to a disordered 
fancy, I still strove to reason that I must be 
the dupe of my own imagination, and tried 
© thrust the whole subject from my mind. 


But now a new dread came to torment me. 
I had been somewhat depressed in spirits 
before, owing to the vexatious turn my af- 
fairs had taken. But now a deep despon- 
dency beset me, while a sense of impending 
evil that seemed almost a premonition, added 
its burden to my distress, and I could not 
rid myself of the dread that some terrible 
calamity was imminent, and all my appre- 
hensions reverted homeward; and to still 
further increase my discomposure, that voice, 
calling my name, in tones that seemed al- 
most heart-rending, and that was unmistak- _ 
ably Nellie’s, continued to ring in my ears. 
with startling distinctness. 

So powerfully did the impression grow 
upon me that evil was menacing Nellie, 
that, at last, I gave way to it, and without 
stopping to further consider the source of 
my conviction I exclaimed in my excitement, 
‘* My God! something must be the matter 
with Nellie. I must go home.”’ 

The instant I yielded thus far, the call 
that was ringing in my ears ceased, but a 
panic seemed to seize me, and throwing 
away my cigar, I rushed to my room for my 
gripsack and overcoat and hurried to the 
railway station. 

In response to my eager questioning I 
learned that a train would depart inside of 
an hour which would take me in the desired 
direction, and heedless now of every interest 
but of getting homeward as fast as possible, 
I was soon rushing on my way. 

I made no further attempt to reason or 
theorize on the singular incident that had 
thus led to the hasty abandonment of my 
plans; the absolute conviction that some ter- 
rible calamity was threatening Nellie or had 
already overtaken her led to one predomi- 
nating idea, to get home as — as possi- 
ble. 

I will pass over the details of my home- 
ward journey. Fortune favored me at every 
turn, and I was enabled to push on with the 
utmost speed. Monday night the train 
rolled into the station at L——. Ten min- 
utes later I entered the gate where I bade 
Nellie adieu five days before. My arrival 
had been observed, and as I mounted the 
steps, the door opened and Nellie’s father 
stood ready to greet me. 

So intensely anxious was I to know the 
worst, if worst mast be, that ere I grasped 
his extended hand I cried, ‘Mr. Erickson, 
is anything wrong? Has anything hap- 
pened since my departure ? ”’ 
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** Did you not get my telegram at Cincin- 
nati, my son ?”’ he asked. 
[ had not heeded the gentle tenderness 


* with which the old man put his arm about 


me, and drew me into the drawing-room; 
but I realized the full import of his question, 
for it confirmed my forebodings. Something 
was the matter, then, and my heart stood 
still with dread. 

“ Telegram, sir? ” I found voice to reply, 
‘* No, sir, I received no telegram at Cincin- 
nati. But why should you telegraph? Is 
Nellie ill ? ” 

‘* Nor at Washington either?” he asked, 
evading my question. 

‘“*Nor at Washington either,” I replied, 
«In fact, I haven’t been in Washington at 
all.” 

*¢ And you know nothing, then, absolutely 
nothing?” 

**] know nothing, then, absolutely noth- 
thing,” I replied, unconsciously repeating his 
words and almost mimicking his tone. For 
in my feverish suspense, his questioning 
irritated me almost to exasperation. 

** But will you not explain, sir? What 
has happened? Is it Nellie? Why is she 
not here? Where is she ?”’ I pleaded. 

Placing his trembling hand upon my 
shoulder with affectionate regard, the old 
man faltered with quivering lip:— 

“Oh, my son! my son! God pity us all. 
Nellie—is dead!” 

‘*Dead! dead! Nellie dead!’ I repeated, 
striving to render the words intelligible to 
my bewildered brain. ‘‘ Dead! Why, what 
do you mean? How came she to die? 
Nellie—dead!’’ I incoherently uttered, my 
reeling brain utterly refusing to accept the 
signiticance of the fateful words. 

But it is useless to attempt any description 
of my amazement, grief, and despair at the 
astounding intelligence. Shortly, when 
calmer moments came, I was told the whole 
sad story, which was simply this: Thursday 
morning Nellie had driven out alone, as she 
frequently did. A runaway team, approach- 
ing straight in front of her, had dashed 
directly into her phaeton, and she was 
thrown into the street. 

When taken up by some people who had 
witnessed the catastrophe, she was to all 
appearances dead, and was so pronounced 
by the physician, who was quickly sum- 
moned to the spot. Excepting a slight con- 
tusion on the back of her head, which the 
doctor declared was of no importance, there 
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was no visible hurt, and the fatality was 
wholly due, through some organic affection 
of the heart, to the nervous shock. Indeed, 
the physician declared it his opinion that she 
was already dead of fright before the colli- 
sion actually occurred. 

I was telegraphed in every conceivable 
direction, but owing to my rapid movements, 
in pursuit of my correspondent, failed, of 
course, to receive any of the messages. 

The funeral was finally arranged for Sun- 
day afternoon, in the belief that I must of 
my own accord arrive home before that time. 
But Sunday and the hour of the funeral 
came, and yet 1 came not, and after long 
waiting the services were postponed to Mon- 
day afternoon. Again the hour of the fune- 
ral came, and noi a word from me. Dread- 
ing lest I also had become the victim of some 
calamity, Nellie’s friends, in great distress 
of mind, permitted the services to proceed, 
and the body was placed in a receiving tomb 
to await my arrival, before final interment. 

That was the whole sad story, simple and 
natural enough, a type of the occurrences of 
any day, but to me it was like a horrible 
nightmare,—that the beautiful girl who had 


“sat my side in that very room, in all the 


joyousness of her fresh young life only five 
days ago, was now dead, wold never speak 


to me again, was the coffined inmate of - 


the dreary tomb. Oh, I could not com- 
prehend it! 

Vaable to endure my thoughts in passive 
inaction I bade the heart-broken father adiew 
until the morning, and went out into the 
night. 

The crisp cool air, and the exercise of 
walking affected me agreeably, and I strode 
on, brooding over the terrible affliction that 
had befallen me. 

Naturally the vision of the tomb and the 
other phenomena that had been the immedi- 
ate cause of my hasty return came to my 
mind, and I tried to penetrate the mystery 
of them, and comprehend their significance 
to Nellie’s tragic death. 

What was the purport of that vision when 
the result it revealed had not been averted 
and that powerful premonition of evil, pow- 
erful enough, it is true, to turn me from my 
purpose homeward but too late to even at- 
tend my darling’s funeral, much less to save 
her from her fate ? 

Tormenting myself with these questions I 
strode heedlessly on, walking, not as one 
walks in meditation, with slow, lingering 
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step, but with long rapid strides as though 
with some definite point and purpose in view. 

Suddenly I stopped short in my tracks, 
while my heart seemed to leap to my throat 
at the thought that had flashed to my brain, 
for just then recurred to me the dishevelled 
appearance of that dead girl in her coffin, 
the torn and rent bridal dress and the indi- 
cation of a struggle against her narrow con- 
finement. 

‘“* Great God! what imbecility am I guilty 
of now! ’ I cried, and casting the first. com- 
prehensive glance at my whereabouts, I 
found I had unconsciously followed the 
direct road to the cemetery and had already 
reached its nearest confines. 

instantly I broke into a mad run, my 
whole being agitated by intense excitement 
at the possibilities my recollection had har- 
rowed up. I reached the entrance to the 
grounds and turning into the enclosure sped 
swiftly along the graveled path. I knew 
just where to go, and in a few minutes stood 
breathless by the tomb within whose gloomy 
portals my darling lay. 

It was a low brick structure sodded upon 
the top, and used only as a temporary recept- 
acle. In front was a low iron door, and 
above a small grated aperture some six 
inches square, for ventilation. 

| looked into the grated opening, but all 
was black darkness. I applied my ear to 
the aperture and listened intently, but all 
was still as death itself, and 1 was about to 
withdraw and consider some plan of action, 
for thus far I had acted upon mere impulse, 
but ere I had moved away from the grating 
I fancied that I detected a faint sound from 
within the vault. My blood instantly chilled, 
despite me, at the mere thought of any 
sound emanating from that dark abode of 
death, and yet my senses were keenly on the 
alert, and I kept my ear to the aperture and 
strained my already over-wrought faculties 
to catch the slightest sound. 

In a moment I heard it again, faintly at 
first, then. clearer and more pronounced, as 
though the movement that caused the sound 
was more animated and prolonged, until the 
noise clearly resembled the soft rustle or 
swish of a silken or satin fabric. 

‘Greatly agitated at the growing certainty 
of wy fearful conviction. I was again about 
to turn to some decisive action, when a low 
moan, in an unmistakably human voice, fell 
upon my ear, and then before I could collect 
my bewildered senses I was electrified al- 


most out of my mind, or rather I should say” 
perhaps, into a complete revelation of all the 
mysterious happenings that had so perplexed 
and harrassed me, and their full significance,. 
for from the interior of that gloomy crypt 
came these selfsame haunting words that had 
turned me from the fulfillment of my plans. 
and compelled my hasty return. 

With all their former burden of pathetic 


entreaty and heart-rending terror they fell 


upon my ear as I had heard them on that 
mysterious occasion, andin my dead darling’s 
own familiar voice, ‘‘ Harry! Harry! Harry!’” 
and then in fainter tones, the words ‘** Fath- 
er! father! Oh, whereamI! What horror 
is this ?”’ then followed a sound as though 
some one was beating upon the door with 

Perhaps another would have stayed to 
question the reality of any living voice com- 
ing from a tomb where the dead had been 
carried but a few hours before. But I did 
not. It was ber living voice I heard now, 
and waiting neither to parley or question I 
rushed back again along the graveled path. 

I knew where just outside the gate lived 
the keeper of the grounds, and it was not 
many minutes ere I had him aroused, and 
though somewhat incredulous, communi- 
cated to him some degree of my own excite- 
ment and we quickly stood again beside my © 
darling’s prison house. 

The keeper, who plainly showed that he 
more than half believed me to be the dupe 
of a grief-strickep fancy, to satisfy himself, 
placed his lips to the grated opening and 
sbouted, ‘‘ Halloo! Who’s there? 

The effect was quite sufficient to startle 
him out of his incredulity, for immediately a 
faint voice responded, ‘* Oh, won’t some one 
come? Father! father!” 

Dropping to the ground as if shot, with the 
exclamation, ‘‘ By mighty, you, there is 
someone alive’ there, sure,’’ he had the key 
in the lock in a trice, and as the iron portal 
swung outward on its creaking hinges, a 
white robed form fell limp and lifeless into. 
my arms, . 

A single glance at the upturned face re- . 
vealed in the moonlight the features of 
Nellie, white and pallid it is true, but not. 
with the marble pallor of death, and the 
cheek | pressed to mine, as [ ran with my 
burden towards the keeper’s house, though 
cold, was soft aud yielding to my touch, and 
the lips, though void of breath, were yet 
warm. ‘Oh, thank God! she lived—she was 
not dead!” 
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But little more remains to be told. We 
bore her to the keeper’s house, and it was 
many days ere she was sufficiently recovered 
to be removed to her home, and when, at 
last, she stood by my side at the altar, June 
rosebuds were mingled with the orange blos- 
soms that clustered in her hair. 

While the medical profession may be able 
to account for that death-like trance, which 
resulted in my darling’s living burial, by de- 
claring, as they now do, that the prolonged 
insensibity was due entirely to the blow she 
had received upon her head when thrown 
from the carriage, and that the instance is 
by no means without parallel. While this, 
I say, may be so accounted for by medical 
science, to what branch of science shall I 


turn to explain the mystery of tbat strange 
vision or the powerful premonition of im- 
pending evil which induced me to abandon 
my plans and retracing my steps reach home 
‘** Neither too late norsoon ”’ to rescue my dar- 
ling from a horrible fate? For had I arrived 
in time for the funeral, would not I Jike the 
others have been deceived by that semblance 
of death, and Nellie have been committed to 
the grave instead of atomb? On the other 
hand, had my return been longer delayed, 
the horror of her surroundings and the ex- 
posure would just as surely have encom- 
passed her death. 

Thus was my coming ‘ Neither too late 
nor soon.”” 


ZED. 


BY MARY TORRENCE. 


” WUZ thinkin’ we mout’s well be 

hitched afore harvestin’, kase ther’ 
hain’t no wimmen folks tu our house, an’ ef 
ye wuz there it ’ud save dad an’ me the 
expense o’ hirin’ a gal. Dad thinks an un- 
common lot o’ ye. He says ’at yer the 
handiest gal at tater diggin’ in all these 
parts, an’ the Queen o’ Sheby herself 
couldn’t come up to yer in cookin’ a harvest 
dinner. He says yer sody biskits beats all 
natur, an’ ez for yer coffee, swan ter graci- 
ous, M’rier, it do tickle me ter hyer him go 
on ’bout it. M’rier, does ye know whut it 
wuz ’at tuck me in an’ done fer me?”’ 

‘* Lawk-a-massy, Reuben, I ‘hain’t the 
fust ijee, nless it wuz ’at red caliker dress I 
had on at S’phia Hinsley’s weddin’. They 
did say I looked uncommon chipper in 
that.”’ 

**No, it wa’n’t that, ’lowin’ ye did look 
peert ‘nuff in’t take the rag off'n the 
bush. But ’twa’n’t that, M’rier.”’ 

“Du tell!” 

“No; “twuz jist yer apple turnovers. 
Them’s enuff tu make a man’s mouth water, 
ef he wuz tu see ’em at his own fun’ral. 
Tell ve whut, M’rier, them’s jist whut goes 
straight ta my heart, an’ makes it go pit-a- 
pat under my weskit ev’ry time.” 

Dear suz, Reuben, ye talks jist like a 
poet. Does it allers make a man so poetikle 
tu be dead set arter a gal?” 


**T dun know how it is with other fellers, 
but when I set down tu one o’ yer pandow- 
dies, blest ef I don’t feel like’s ef I could 
write a pome as big as that Shake a spear 
feller writ, whut Cousin Lavina from Bos- 
ting’s allers talkin’ about.” 

‘* Does he live tu Bosting ? ”’ 

‘*Yes. She thinks all the smart folks is 
in Bosting. I heerd her talk about spendin’ 
a evenin’ with him jist afore she come hyer 
last winter. He had a club, but whut any 
feller wants tu be carrying a club ’round 
Bosting fer’s ef he spected an’ Injun tu 
whoop out at bim at ev’ry corner, beats me. 
But, lar’ sakes, M’rier! when | git with you 
I forgit everythin’ but potry. Come, now, 
whut does yer say tu my plan?” 

Wal, I dunno nothin’ ’gin it. I was a 
calkerlatin’ tu help marm with the apple 
sass an’ ’sarved squinches, but ez ye say, 
ther’s no women tu yer house, an’ I dunno’s 
marm needs me ’s much ez ye an’ yer dad.” 

So Reuben and M’rier were “cried in 
meetin’ ’’ for three Sundays, and then M’rier 
donned her muslin frock and pinned a white 
‘* pny’? in her dress, and they walked to the 
little white church and were married in time 
to save the expense of a ‘hired gal.”’ 

But Reuben is not my hero, nor likewise 
M’rier. But Zed is, and 1 always like for 
my heroes tu have sensible antecedents. 
And if that matrimonial arrangement of 
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Zed’s progenitors was not a sensible pro- 
ceeding, where in the annals of Hymen will 
you find one ? 

When Zed appeared upon the stage of life 
it was confidently expected that he would 
prove worthy of the level-headed conduct 
which had paved the way for his introduc- 
tion. Such expectations were doomed to 
disappointment. 

‘*That lad o’ yourn ain’t no manner 0’ 
*count, M’rier,” said his grandmother. And 
when a boy’s grandmother gives him up his 
condition is deplorable, indeed. 

‘*Mebbe ye don’t onderstand Zed, mar.” 

** Wal, now, M’rier, I guess I’m not a 
borned full, not tu onderstand my own 
grandson, an’ the onliest one [ ever had. 
Tain’t ’s ef I’d-hed a heap of ’em an’ got 
kinder confused like. I’m not such an idjit 
as all that comes tu.” 

‘* No more ye hain’t, mar, ner nothin’ like 
it. But mebbe Zed’s dif’runt tu the rest on 
us. Miss Meek du say ’at he’s purty peert 
tu bis books, an’ mebbe he’!! be a skollard.”’ 

If Zed at this moment had been conduct- 


ing himself according to his grandmother’s | 


ideas of propriety, he would not have been 
looking down at nothing in particular. He 
would not have seen the broken rail just 
ready to hurl the coming train to destruc- 
tion. And if all these things had not been 
just as they were, the train would have gone 
into the river with all its passengers. And 
then this history would not have been 
written, because one of its factors would 
have been missing. 

As Zed was just where he should not have 
been, according to his grandmother, and 
where he should have been according to his 
historian, he was enabled to convert a creat 
catastrophe into a comparatively small one. 
Just as he had risen from an examination of 
the broken rail he heard the train coming 
around the curve. Then Zed began to jump 
up and down and run along the track and 
how] in so insane a way, that it dawned up- 
on the mind of the’ engineer that maybe 
something might be the matter. It was too 
late to stop on the safe side of the broken 
rail, but the shock was so modified that only 
one car was thrown off; and when the con- 
fusion abated three passengers were picked 
up from the wreck—two dead, and a third 
very much alive and very much frightened— 
a little zirl who was sitting by one of the two 
Victims, a young woman supposed. to have 
been the child’s nurse. 


The people gathered around her and one 
said ‘* Poor little dear!” and another said, 
‘* Who is she ?”’ and another told her not to 
cry, and another manifested her sympathy 
by offering the child some poisonous looking 
confectionery from her hand-bag. But no 
one claimed the little waif, who looked be- 
seechingly up into Zed’s face and said pite- 
ously :— 

‘“*T want my mamma.” 

‘* Who is your mamma?” 

‘* She’s my pitty mamma wiv a gold chain.” 

But no * pitty mamma wiv a gold chain ” 
was to be found. The little creature clung 
to Zed’s hand and seemed inclined to adopt 
him in the place of the “‘ pitty mamma.” 

‘* Ye’ll hev tu take her home with ye,’ 
said his mother. ‘We kin keep her till 
some un sends fer her.” 

‘* It’s curus,” said Reuben, as the days 
passed on. ‘* Ef no one comes fer her we 
must send to the orfings’ home.”’ 

But the suggestion produced such an agi- 
tation in Zed’s mind that his mother forbade 
further allusion to it. ; 

‘* Ef she must go we kin wait tell Zed goes 
ter Uncle Bim’s, an’ send her while he’s 
gone. He’ll fergit all about it fore he comes 
home.” 

T’ve been a thinkin’, M’rier.”’ 

** Wot yer ben a thinkin’ ? ”’ 

‘¢ We’ve allers wanted a little gal, mebbe— 
now mind I don’t say it’s so—but mebbe 
Providence has sent ye this un.” 

**T’ll think ’bout it,” she said. 

Never knight in the brave days suffered . 
more for his lady-love than did Zed for little 
Pauline, or Polly, as the village people called 
her. For she proved to have an uncertain 
temper which led her into many deeds of 
violence of which Zed faithfully took all the 
blame. 

‘*T will! I will!’ she cried one morning, 
when Zed told her that she could not go 
with him to the south meadow where he was 
to help with the hay. He knew that she 
would be tired before she was half way 
there, and he would have to carry her home 
and be scolded by his father for lazying on 
the way to work. 

Theu to prove the earnestness of her con- 
viction she seized the majolica vase, which 
was the pride of M’rier’s heart, and threw it 
on the floor, where it was broken into more 
pieces than you would care to count on a 
busy day. 

The crash brought M’rier to the scene. 
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“ Zedekiah!”’? It was a solemn moment 
in Zed’s life when his mother called him 
Zedekiah!’’? Did you du that?” 

Zed stammered something that passed for 
a confession, and Pauline fixed her beauti- 
ful eyes on something in the distance and 
looked like a seraph in celestial meditation. 

‘** Now, jist ye go down tu the medder an’ 
go tu work, an’ don’t ye let me see ye agin 
tu-day.”’ 

So Zed went to the meadow and worked in 
the blazing sun with blistered feet and ach- 
ing back, and when he came in at night his 


mother gave him a piece of bread and sent — 


him up-stairs to eat it alone in the dark. 

‘* Zed’s a gittin’ that keerless he ain’t to 
be trusted with nothin’,” said his mother. 
‘** On’y last week he dropped the pitcher ’at 
b’longed ter the new set inter the well.” 

Pauline, eating her supper, did not stop to 
explain that she had thrown the pitcher into 
the well because Zed would not let her knock 
off the green pears. 

Zed, up in his little garret room, half 
choking on his morsel of bread, and lying 
awake a long time watching the stars come 
slowly up above the line of trees that bord- 
ered the horizon, never for a moment re- 
gretted that he had taken the blame for the 
broken vase. He would not have had Paul- 
ine censured for anything. Not that she 
would have been sent to bed without any 
supper. M/’rier was never harsh with her. 

**?Tain’t like ’s ef she was mine,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Some un may come fer her some 
day an’ I shouldn’t like to feel ’s ef I’d ben 
tu hard with other folk’s young un.” 

But she would have looked cross at her 
and maybe have given her a seam to sew, 
and Pauline would have cried. Zed thought 
he would rather have lost all the blood from 
his veins than to have seen the tears in those 
velvety black eyes. 

Pauline was never weary of hearing how 
she came to Zed’s home to live. 

** Tell me again,’’ she would say. And 
then he would tell her about the train, and 
the broken bridge, and the helpless little 
child left alone. 

‘“*And if it hadn’t been for you I’d ’a 
died, wouldn’t 1?” 

‘* suppose so.” 

Then she would throw her arms around 
his neck and kiss him, and Zed would be so 
happy that he would try to think of some 
way in which he might sacrifice himself, 
even more than he had done, for her sake. 


But after awhile she quit kissing him, 
when he would tell her the story, and then 
he was afraid that she was not glad that he 
had saved her life, and that she wished she 
had gone into the river. 

‘¢ Maybe somebody will come for me some 
day,’’ she said. 

** [t isn’t likely.” 

‘¢ Wouldn’t you be glad if some one very 
rich would come and take me toa fine house 
and give me pretty things all the time ?”’ 

** Oh, no,” cried Zed, with a sudden fear. 

‘** Zed, I think you are a very selfish boy.”’ 

‘Maybe I am,” said Zed, with a sigh, 
‘* but I never mean to be selfish with you. 
But maybe Iam. I think it would kill me 
if you should go away.”’ 

‘* If you cared anything for me you would 
be glad if somebody would come and take 
me to a beautiful place.” 

‘* Maybe you won’t need to go away to 
have pretty things. Folks get rich here, 
sometimes.”’ 

‘* Not often. And then it takes a whole 
lifetime. Who cares to be rich after he’s 
old and gray and can’t enjoy anything? 
Like old Mr. Goldfinch. He always makes 
me think of that man we read about in his- 
tory, who was killed and his skull was filled 
with melted gold. I think he enjoyed it 
about as much as an old’ man with his pock- 
etful of gold.” 

‘¢ Maybe it wouldn’t take so long if a man. 
loved somebody very much, and thought 
with every dollar he laid by he was a hun- 
dred cents nearer the one loved.” 

‘* Well, I ain’t a man. i can’t be rich 
unless somebody comes for me and gives me 
pretty things.”’ 

‘“Tamuaman. Maybe I’ll be rich some 
day; then you’ll have everything you want. _ 
If you would marry me ’’—— 

Zed stopped, overcome with the boldness 
of the proposition. But Pauline received it 
composedly. 

** Of course I would marry you if you were 
rich. That is, very rich—rich enough to 
give me everything [ want.”’ 

It did not occur to Zed that this was a sel- 
fish arrangement. He thought it was the 
manner of women. Maybe it is. But they 
are not usually so outspoken. 

“Dad, how do folks get rich ?’’ Zed asked 
his father that day. 

‘* Wal, there’s a many ways tu get rich, 
an’ there’s a many ways nottu. An’ I think 
the ways not tu’s more’n the ways tu.” 
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** Do ye s’pose that I’ll ever be rich ?”’ 

This is supposed to be the first time that 
Reuben ever laughed. Whether it was or 
not he did now. 

‘*No, Zed, I sh’d say not. It’s more 
likely ye’ll starve or come tu the poor-hus ef 
ye go on’s ye’ve begun. Not but whut I 
wish you powerful well. But ye see some 
folks is borned tu git rich, an’ they can’t 
help it, no more’n them folks whut’s borned 
tu stay poor can’t help that.” 

‘*T s’pose a fellow don’t know which he’s 
born for till he tries.” 

No, not for sartain; but mostly: the 
symptoms is mighty straight. Howsum- 
dever, ef ye want ter try it thar’s a many 
ways, an’ the best of ’em is ter work. Ye’ll 
hev a matter o’ five hundred or so from the 
critters we’ll sell this fall. Then thar’s the 
west field lot, I ’uz goin’ tu sell, ’coz it 
*pear’s ef it cost more’n it comestu. But ef 
ye’ve a mind tu take it an’ work it on the 
shears ye kin.”’ 

‘** 1’m feared Zed’s a makin’ hisself sick,” 
said M’rier. 

‘* Let Zed ’lone, longs’ he wants tu work. 
*Twon’t last.” 

‘* Now, Reub, ye can’t say ’at Zed’s lazy.” 

‘* No, not jist dezac’ly, but only not a 
staver-like to work. Not but whut he works 
*nuff, but it pears tu take an awful heap o’ 
work tu ’mount tu anythin’ withhim. How- 
sumdever, nobody can’t never say ’at I 
didn’t give Zed no chance.” 

And what with the “critters” and the 
wheat and the little odd jobs that his father 
threw in his way, he counted up a thousand, 
which was a good dea] for a young fellow of 
Zed’s uncertain promise. 

But at that rate it would be fifty or a hun- 
dred years before he could say to Polly ‘I 
am rich enough,” even if he kept on saving 
athousand a year. Andsome years he could 
not expect to do even that. 

So he took his money, one day when he 
went to town, and dropped in at the office of 
Peter Clincher, who had been Zed’s neigh- 
bor once, but who had so far departed from 
his native traditions as to go off to the city 
and open a law-office, and who seemed likely 
to prosper, so Zed said to him:— 

** ve got a little seed corn here and I 
want to put it where it will grow.” 

‘This is the right place; I do a deal of 
that kind of business,-for myself and others. 
For a tidy little thing in money-making give 
me Golden Eagle stucks. Ina hurry to get 
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rich, hey? Must be a lady in the case; a 
real scrumptious little charmer, who must 
have silks and laces and all that. It doesn’t 
run in your family to get rich suddenly. 
They take it slow and sure. Young men 
are in great haste to get rich nowadays. 
And its just as well. It keeps business 
lively, and the world moving. The love of 
money may be the root of all evil, but it is- 
the root from which many plants of progress- 
spring.” 

As the year passed on Zed heard glowing 
reports from his lawyer friend. The only 
cause for regret was that he had not capital 
enough. But that should be remedied by 
hard labor. { 

One morning when he was at work in the 
field he saw a carriage drive up to the door- 
Zed looked up curiously for a moment, and 
then went on with his work. The carriage 
was nothing to him, and that year’s work 
was so much—he could never compute it. 
He would double his interest in the Golden 
Eagle that year, and it would go on bringing 
in more money till he should have enough 
for Pauline. 

‘* We will never tell any one,’”’ she had 
said, ‘‘ because maybe you will never be rich 
enough, you know.” 

But she should see that to a man’s faith- 
ful heart all things were possible. 

His mother came out to him. 

‘¢ Yer dad wants ye in the keepin’-room,’” 
she said; and Zed went into the house. 

Reuben had a visitor. ‘* What a powerful 
shiny feller,” Zed thought. ‘‘Grand as the 
king o’—anywheres.”’ 

‘*This is little Polly’s gran’par,” said 
Reuben, ‘‘ an’ he’s come fer her. Et seems 
kind o’ sing’ler like, arter all these years. 
Et’s all right, o’ course, but ye see, sir, et. 
kin’ o’ strikes me all o’ a heap like. We'd 
got to thinkin’ the leetle gal were ourn.. 
But o’ course ye hev the best right tu her.” 

‘* And you’ll take her away ?”’ asked Zed, 
leaning against the door-post. 

‘‘ If she wishes to go. There shall be no- 
coercion in the matter.”’ 

Zed wrestled feebly with ‘coercion ” for 
a few minutes, aud then gaveitup. But he 
understood “if she wishes to go.” If she 
cared for him she would not wish it. But 
had she ever professed to care for him? 
Zed could not remember that she ever had. 
She had said that if he were rich she would 
marry him. But he could never be half so. 
rich as that princely looking old gentleman. 
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‘* Yer mar’s ben a huntin’ the gal; but she 
ain’t no ways to be found. Ye be more 
likely tu know whar she mostly stays when 
she’s out.” 

Zed went out, glad of an excuse to be in 
the open air, away from other eyes. 

The old gentleman turned to Reuben and 
said:— 

*¢ You have had much trouble and expense 
with my grandchild. But you shall be re- 
warded for it all.” 

But Reuben drew back with a gesture of 
honest pride. 

_ don’t want no reward fer takin’ keer 0’ 

the little gal. It may be as I’ve did her a 
wrong a keepin’ her out o’ her own spear in 
life, an’ not a givin’ her the eddication she 
was borned tu, but I’ve did the best I 
could, an’ [ hope it’ll be made up tu her 
now.”’ 

Zed went straight to the little grove of 
maple trees in the south lot. He was always 
sure of finding her there when she was not 
in the house. 

‘* Some one’s come,”’ he said. 

‘‘ What of it?’’ she asked lazily, without 
looking up from her book she was reading. 

‘‘Nothing, only I thought you'd like to 
know.”’ 

** Who is it?” 

you guess ?”’ 

‘*Nobody but old Mrs. Gammage. I 
won’t goin for her. I hate her.” 

“It isn’t Mrs. Gammage.”’ 

“If you don’t tell me I won’t go in.” 

‘Well, don’t go. I don’t want you to go. 
We can sit here and watch the shadows on 
the grass. Wouldn’t it be nice if we could 
sit here all day and let our lives go out with 
the sun when evening comes ?”’ 

‘“*No; I don’t want my life to go out till 
I’ve had some fun. Who is it in the 
house ?”’ 

**Oh,1 didn’t tell you, did I? It’s your 
grandfather. That is what he says. He’s 
come for you.”’ 

She sprang to her feet and looked at him 
with excited gaze. 

“Oh, why didn’t you tell me before? 
Let’s go in quick.” 

**Tt seems to me you are in a great hurry 
to go.” 

‘Who wouldn’t be, after all these years ? 
But, O Zed 

What ? 

“Ts he rich?” 


“*T should say from his looks he’s—well 
pretty comfortable, like that Peggy some- 
body we read about.” 

** And this is little Pauline,” the vistitor 
said, taking her hand and looking long into 
her face. ‘How beautiful, and how like my 
lost Pauline.”’ 

He looked sad for a moment, and then he 
smiled down into her face. 

‘* Well, little Pauline, are you ready to go 
with me?” 

She looked at him shyly. 

** Will you take me to a pretty house?” 

“To a prettier house than you ever 
dreamed of.”’ 

And give me everything I want ?”’ 

‘* Unless you are very unreasonable.” 

‘* And let me have pretty dresses ?”’ 

** A dozen a day, if you like.” 

She put her hand into his. 

‘* Why didn’t you come before ?”’ 

‘*T have been away across the world more 
years than you have lived. I didn’t even 
know of your existence until a little while 
ago. And then I had to find you.” 

‘* He said I am beautiful,” she said to Zed 
when they were alone. ‘* Am I beautiful ? 
You never told me so.” 

‘How could I know? I never saw any 
beautiful women. I knew you were differ- 
ent from the others. I was never sure of 
anything about you but that I loved you.” 

She looked out into the sunlit space with 
a half remorseful expression. 

“*T don’t think you will ever be rich, Zed.” 

Most likely not.’’ 

* Then you think I ought to go?” 

“Of course. You can’t do anything 
else.” 

‘* And you won’t miss me?” 

‘* Maybe not. I'll try not. It'll be a 
little lonesome at first, I suppose.”’ 

When the carriage rolled away Zed watched 
it till it was out of sight. 

A messenger flew up to the gate. 

** Telegram fer ye, mister.” 

Zed tore it open half unconsciously. 

Stocks went down yesterday. Every- 
thing swamped. Try again. Better luck 
next time.” 

He tore up the paper and threw it away. 
It made no difference now. 

‘‘ Marm, tell dad I’m going to work in the 
tater patch.” 

And that was all Zed said. 
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Y DEAR FATHER,—I am writing to 
tell you that I am still alive, and now 
in England. May I come back to Ormsby 
Grange? Ihave been a bad son to you in 
the past, but I will try to make up for it, 
God willing, in the future. It is nearly 
three years since our quarrel, when [ left 
home and went abroad. Since then I have 
been wandering about the world, an exile 
from my native land, spending a wretched 
existence, which has both chastened and 
sobered me. I am a different man, believe 
me, to what I was three years ago. If you 
will not have me back again at the Grange, 
at all events let me see you soon—when and 
where you will. Meyers, the money-lender, 
to whom I gave my post-obit bond which 
was the unhappy cause of my final rupture 
with you, has heard of my return, and is, I 
know, on my track. I cannot, of course, pay 
him his iniquitous demands unless you help 
me to settle with him. Pray write to me in 
any case. A letter addressed to the Lion 

Hotel, Swale, Yorkshire, will find me. 

Your affectionate son, 

RICHARD HAMMOND. 
Dec. 6, 1884. 


The recipient of this letter, Mr. Charles 
Hammond, read it over and over again, as 
he reclined in the large easy-chair which had 
been arranged for him in his sick-room, a 
pale, thin, worn-looking figure, wasted al- 
most to skin and bone, and enveloped in the 
folds of an embroidered gown. 

Mr. Hammond, who was sixty-five years 
of age, had been twice married, and had 
twice become a widower. Twenty years 
had elapsed since the death of his second 
wife, and his children were consequently all 
grown up—three of them being by his first 
and two by his second wife. He was a man 
of considerable wealth and of somewhat ec- 
centric habits, having lived much alone of 
late. His three daughters were all married, 
and resided in different parts of the country; 
and his only other son, Paul, the elder of the 
two children by his second wife, was very 
litle at home. At the present time, how- 
ever, two of his daughters as well as his son 
Paul, and one of his sons-in-law, John Lay- 
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brook were all staying with him, for it was 
feared that the old gentleman wus dying. 

As the invalid laid down his son’s letter, 
he took up and began to read over a will 
which he had made only a few weeks previ- 
ously. In this will his son Richard’s name 
was not once mentioned. He had left every- 
thing to his four remaining children. Mr. 
Hammond was fond of will making. He 
had made several at intervals during the last. 
twenty years. And now he felt as if he 
would have to make still another before he 
died, for the receipt of Richard’s letter had 
filled him with forgiving thoughts. 

Half an hour had elapsed, and when Miss 
Hammond, knocking at the bed-room door, 
received no answer, she walked hurriedly in, 
and found her brother still where she had 
left him in his chair, but a strange change 
had come over his face. Instinctively she 
knew what had happened. Her brother had 
had a stroke. The doctor came and did 
what he could. The helpless form of the 
paralyzed man was laid upon the bed; restor- 
atives were administered; but the patient. 
never rallied, nor spoke again, and on that 
night he died. 

When morning dawned, and the house- 
hold at Ormsby Grange was astir, the 
servants on entering the lower rooms were 
startled to find that the house had been 
entered by burglars during the night, and a 
quantity of plate and other property stolen. 
Among other places a secret cupboard in 
Mr. Hammond’s study, used by him as a 
safe, had been broken open and rifled. A 
burglary is never a pleasant episode, but for 
a house to be broken into and robbed while 
the master of it lay dead in his bed, pre- 
sented itself in a sufficiently shocking light. 
to the mourning inmates of the Grange. 
Besides the members of the family already 
alluded to, and the domestics, there were in 
the house at the time the doctor, the house- 
keeper—who had been in Mr. Hammond’s 
service for twenty-five years—and the 
nephew and niece of the housekeeper, James 
and Eliza Tierce, who were staying with 
their aunt on a visit. Not one, however, of 
the inmates could afford any clew to the 
causes or manner of the burglary, and the. 
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servants declared that all the doors and 
windows had been safely secured as usual. 
An entry, nevertheless, had been effected by 
‘the burglars, through the study window, and 
‘it was evidently the secret cupboard in that 
room on which they first laid hands. It was 
supposed that a considerable quantity of 
jewelry, which had belonged to the second 
Mrs. Hammond, had been kept by the 
deceased in this receptacle. There was also 
reason to believe that Mr. Hammond’s will 
had been deposited there. The family law- 
yer come over on the second day, and he was 
‘fully of the opinion that the will had been 
deposited for security in the study-safe, and 
had been stolen along with the jewelry. At 
all events no will was forthcoming. The 
most minute search of the house failed to 
bring to light the missing document. 

Early on the morning of the day appointed 
for the funeral, four days, in fact, after Mr. 
‘Hammond’s death, his eldest son, Richard, 
arrived at Ormsby Grange. None of the 
rest of the family knew that he had returned 
to England, and that he had been residing 
for a month or two in one of the northern 
-counties; waiting, in fact, for his father’s 
summons before he ventured to return to 
his old home. The news of the death had 
reached him through the announcement in 
the Times, and he had then started for home 
without delay. One of the sisters sorrow- 
fully welcomed him, and let him into the 
chamber of death, to gaze for the last time 
on his father’s face—alas! so changed, so 
calm, so still! What a host of memories 
-erowded in upon him as he stood there, be- 
side the bed. Memories of childhood’s 
happy hours, watched over by this fond 
‘father’s loving care; memories of school-days 
and holidays, when pleasures had been 
plentiful and punishments probably too few; 
memories of later youth and a sense of chaf- 
ing at restraint from the mildest of paternal 
discipline; then the start in life and the dis- 
like to work, the evil companions, the crav- 
‘ing for amusement; and then the occasional 
-quarrels and final rupture with that good 
father who wished only for the welfare of 
his child. Ah, yes; Richard knew only too 
well what a bad son he had been. He had, 
indeed, brought down those gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave. His repentance had 
-come too late. 

After a lapse of two or three months, 
without the finding of a will, Richard Ham- 
emond and. Paul Hammond took out letters of 
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administration of their father’s estate. Cer- 
tain property had been settled upon the 
children of the respective marriages under 
the marriage settlements. There was a 
small real estate, called ‘‘ Greenhill,” at the 
father’s disposal, which now passed to Rich- 
ard as the eldest son and heir-in-law. The 
remainder of the estate was distributed with 
the legal rule in the case of an intestacy. 

Immediately after the discovery of the 
burglary, Paul had caused a detective to be 
sent down from London, who had been oc- 
cupied for some days in conducting investi- 
gations on the spot. Some fragments of 
circumstantial evidence were obtained, but 
not sufficient to direct suspicion to any known 
individual, and the police professed to come 
to the conclusion that the robbery was the 
work of thieves from London. 

And so time went on; but, six months 
after the burglary, a gold watch-chain, sub- 
sequently identified as having belonged to 
the second Mrs. Hammond, was offered in 
pledge at a London pawnbroker’s. The 
person who had offered it was afterwards 
traced and arrested. He proved to be the 
young man, James-Tierce by name, well 
known at Ormsby Grange as the nephew of 
the housekeeper there. He had been a great 
favorite with Mr. Hammond, as had also 
been his sister, a girl a year or two older 
than himself; and the pair had been frequent 
visitors at the house during the deceased 
gentleman’s lifetime; in fact, James Tierce 
was the last individual who had been with 
Mr. Hammond before his paralytic seizure. 
On the young man’s lodgings being searched 
after his arrest, certain other small valua- 
bles, which had undoubtedly belonged to 
the dead man, were found. The prisoner 
accounted for the possession of all articles 
by stating that they had been given by Mr. 
Hammond either to his sister or himself. 
The evidence, however, of a housemaid, 
who had seen Tierce crossing the hall to the — 
study with a bunch of keys in his hands on 
the morning of that fatal 6th of December, 
tended to connect him with the burglary; 
and this evidence being offered on the hear- 
ing of the charge before the mayistrates, and 
not satisfactorily refuted, the young man 
was in the end committed for trial. 

In the interval that elapsed before the 
assizes, Paul Hammond visited the prisoner 
in his cell. He found the poor fellow dread- 
fully low-spirited, but not without hope that 
he would be able to clear himself at the trial. 
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“T REVOKE.” 


‘** This is indeed kind of you, Mr. Paul,” 
said the prisoner with a grateful look, “‘ to 
pay me a visit in this dreadful place. It 
makes me fancy that you, at any rate, do 
not believe me guilty of robbing your father, 
who was always so good to me.”’ 

‘*] hardly know what to think, James,” 
replied the visitor, ‘*‘ but I am most anxious 
to discover the truth of what happened on 
the night my father died. They may not 
have told you that my father’s will has never 
been found. It is believed that it was stolen 
along with the valuables in the safe. Now 
I care nothing about the jewelry and such 
things, nor am I eager to see the poor 
wretch who robbed us suffer; but what I do 
want to recover is the missing will. It is a 
matter of great moment to me, and also to 
others.” 

‘* This is the first word I have heard, sir, 
about a missing will; but—but,’’ and here 
the prisoner’s face brightened considerably, 
‘*T think I can tell you something, Mr. Paul, 
which may throw some light on the matter. 
You will remember how, on the morning of 
your father’s seizure, he asked to be left 
alone for a while when they brought him his 
letter. Well, I was the last to leave his 
room, for I had been helping Miss Ham- 
mond to move him in his big chair nearer 
the fire, as he was feeling chilly, when just 
as I was closing the door after me, he called 
me back and said, ‘ James, I want you to do 
a little service for me. I do not wish any 
of the others to know about it, you under- 
stand, and I feel I can trust you. Here are 
my keys. This small one unlocks a secret 
cupboard in my study, which you will find 
behind the portrait of my first wife that 
hangs over my writing-table. Open the 
cupboard and take out my will and bring it 
here tome. If you see two wills, only bring 
the ‘one that is in my own handwriting; the 
other is merely an old one which I have 
altered.’ ”” 

*¢ And did you do this ? ” asked Paul, with 
feverish interest. 

Yes,’ continued Tierce; ‘‘1 did exactly 
what he wished. I went to the study. 
When I opened the cupboard door, I found 
the two wills tied together, and taking out 
the top one, which I saw was endorsed in 
your father’s writing, I left the other inside, 
relocked the cupboard, and went up-stairs. 
I then handed the document to your father, 
who was reading a letter in front of the fire, 
ni gave him the keys. He thanked me and 
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I withdrew. It would be half an hour 
later when Miss Hammond went back and 
found he had had a stroke. In my opinion 
he put the will into the inner pocket of the 
dressing-gown he was wearing, and no doubt 
it is lying there still. What became of that 
dressing-gown, Mr. Paul ? ” 

dressing-gown ?” exclaimed Paul,~ 
with a look of consternation. ‘* Why, my 
father was buried in it! It was his shroud. 
The garment, which was a very uncommon 
one of silk embroidery, was worked for him 
by my mother shortly before his death, and 
he had always told my sister that he wished 
to be buried in it when he died. That wish 
of course was respected and carried out.” 

‘* Then the will, sir,” said Tierce, solemn- 
ly, ‘‘ is now lying in the coffin along with 
the dead man. I am sure of it.”’ 

** But, if true, what a terrible position to 
be placed in,’”? murmured Paul. “I must 
have time to reflect what is to be done. In 
the meanwhile I will not forget you, James. 
I will do all I can to prove your innocence, 
for I now firmly believe you to be innocent.” 

** Indeed, indeed [I am, Mr. Paul. The 
few trinkets that have been found were 


either given to my sister or me at different 


times by your father. God knows they were 
never sto’en. Beingin want of mouey—my 
sister and I—a short time ago we pawned a 
gold watch and chain which your father gave 
Eliza on her twenty-fifth birthday, and that 
has been the cause of all this trouble.” 

‘*T fully believe all you have told me,” 
said Pauli. ‘‘ Everything shall be put right 
at the trial, if only we can secure the real 
culprits or get some clew of them.’’ And he 
shook the prisoner warmly by the hand, 
promising to see him again in a day or two. 

While this interview was proceeding in 
the gaol, another ofa different character was 
taking place at Ormsby Grange. A man had 
called, asking to see Mr. Richard Hammond 
on particular business, and was shown in. 
When Richard entered the room he was 
startled to find that his visitor was none 
other than a disreputable little mon¢y-lend- 
ing Jew from the neighboring town, called 
Meyers, with whom he had dealings in the 
past. 

** You wish to see me ?” said Richard in- 
terrugatively. 

**T do, badly,” mumbled the old man with 
a smile. ‘I need not introduce myself, I 
think?” 

‘*No; you are Meyers, the Jew, the 
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money-lender, the rascal, the thief! Yes, I 
remember you well enough.” 

‘‘T am glad of that. Then when may I 
expect to be paid that trifle of money which 
you owe me on the post-obit bond I have 
here in my pocket ? ”’ 

** It was £500 you lent me, was it not, and 
you hoped to recoup a much larger amount 
with heavy interest if I succeeded to my 
father’s property ? ” 

‘¢ And you have succeeded ?”’ snarled the 
Jew. ‘* You have claimed the Greenhill 
estate as heir-at law, as well as come in for 
your share of the personality.” 

‘*T don’t dispute what you say, but I dis- 
pute your claims in toto. Only lately have 
I learnt how you have been sponging on my 
father ever since I left home three years 
ago. I don’t intend to pay you so much as 
another penny-piece.”’ 

** Take care! take care!’ he yelled. ‘* Do 
you see this?” And he drew from his 
pocket a document written on a large white 
paper, and folded. ‘‘ It is your father’s last 
will and testament. Never mind how I got 
it. I have got it; and unless you pay me all 
you owe me on this bond, I shall hand this 
over to your brother. The Greenhill estate 
is lefttohim. Your name is not mentioned, 
So, my fine fellow, choose! Pay me or take 
the consequences.”’ 

Dick Hammond, although considerably 
taken back, was fully equal to the occasion. 

“If that is my father’s will, villain, you 
have stolen it! You were the thief that 
robbed his house the very night he died.” 

‘“*] was. I do not deny it—to you. Iwas 
told he was dying, and I knew if I could 
make away with the will in time, you would 
come into your estate, and I should get my 
money. Do you still refuse to pay me?”’ 

‘“*I do. You have been paid already.” 

“And you will give me nothing fur- 
ther?” 

Nothing.” 

“Then I take the will to your brother.” 
And he prepared to leave the room. But 
Dick was too quick forhim. Seizing Meyers 
with one hand, he rang the bell with the 
other, and, when assistance came, he had 
the wretched Jew tied and secured, while he 
himself rode off on horseback to the nearest 
magistrate for a warrant for the arrest of 
the real burglar, who had thus been safely 
caught at last. 

There is not much more to tell. Needless 
to say that the will in the Jew’s possession 
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was the old one, full of alterations and cor- 
rections, with the signature torn off, and val- 
ueless. Meyers had known this well 
enough, but had not scrupled to use the 
document for the purpose of a threat which, 
unhappily for him, had had a far different 
result from what he had expected. The in- 
nocence of James Tierce was speedily estab- 
lished; most of the stolen valuables were 
recovered; while Meyers, together with an 
accomplice, who turned out to be a profes- 
sional burglar, was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to penal servitude. 

Some weeks later, Paul Hammond, after 
no little delay and difficulty, succeeded in 
obtaining a faculty for the reopening of his 
father’s vault in Ormsby church-yard and an 
examination of the coffin. And there, as 
James Tierce had foretold, in the inside 
breast pocket of the faded silk dressing- 
gown, which still clung around the decaying 
corpse, was found the dead man’s will—the 
last will which he had himself written out in 
his own handwriting, and which had been 
signed and witnessed six weeks before his 
death. But strange to say, when the lawyer 
came to examine it, both signature and date 
were found missing. They had been torn 
away from the document just in the same 
manner as from the older will. 

**T regret to tell you, Mr. Paul,” said the 
lawyer, ‘‘ that this will so strangely found at 
last, is legally inoperative. Whether the 
testator tore off the missing fragments and 
burnt them just before his fatal seizure, and 
then put the document in his pocket, animo 
revocandt, or whether this mutilatiom had 
occurred through decomposition or otherwise 
since his death and burial, I cannot posi- 
tively affirm, but the former certainly 
appears to me to be by far the more likely 
explanation. In any case, your father’s 
will, as it now stands, is clearly invalid, and 
the court would refuse to admit it to pro- 
bate.” 

Paul bore his defeat with good grace. 

The disposition of Mr. Hammond’s prop- 
erty under the intestacy consequently re- 
mained unaffected by the discovery of the 
will; and when it was found that Richard’s 
letter, asking for forgiveness, must have 
reached his father on the very morning of 
the day he died, the family could not but 
feel instinctively that this silent, unseen act 
of revocation of the will had been a token of 
the dying man’s unspoken pardon to the 
repentant prodigal. 
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THE BLACK NIGHT AT MAGNOLIA. 


A TALE OF SOUTHERN LOUISIANA. 


BY MRS. JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT THE HOUR OF THREE. 


UPPER was announced shortly after the 
retirement of the host, and for almost 

an hour mirth and hilarity reigned over the 
bountifully furnished board, stimulated by 
champagne, but restrained by the presence 
of the ladies within decorous bounds. When 
the company had returned to the parlors and 
dancing-rooms, whither Ma’m’selle had pre- 
ceded her after the return of a great number 
of the guests, Gertrude followed. A door 
opening upon the veranda had been thrown 
open, and she passed out, desiring a mo- 
mentary change of air. No sooner had she 
done so than she found herself near a hide- 
ous, grinning’ negro whom she knew did 
not belong to her father. Repressing the 
feelings of disgust and fear which the ob- 


ject excited, she sharply addressed him. 
‘* Who are you?” 
Joby, missus,” 
answer. 
** What brought you here?” 
“Let me answer for him, miss, if you 


was the mumbled 


please,” and with the words Randolph 
Mellen’s enemy stepped forth. ‘I believe 
you are Miss Gertrude Cleves? ”’ 

She gave a simple affirmative. 

** May I inquire if your father is within? ”’ 

‘*He is, sir; but he has retired for the 
night.” A fact that was perfectly well 
known to the stranger before he presented 
himself to Gertrude. 

‘* How unfortunate! ’’ he exclaimed, strik- 
ing his forehead impatiently. ‘* My dear 
miss, I am just from beyond seas, and am 
hastening up to New Orleans to attend the 
dying bed of a near and dear relative; but I 
have business of the utmost importance with 
Judge Cleves, which I must immediately 
dispose of. Do you think he is asleep yet ?”’ 

‘**T should not wish to disturb him now,’’ 
she said, “for his health is feeble and his 
rest much broken.” 

‘*T regret it heartily; I knew him well in 
past years, and loved and respected him. I 
remember passing the night at this house 
when you were a little child.” 


The hint was a broad one; but Gertrude 
saw nothing improper or alarming in it. 
There was no reason why she should distrust 
the statement of the stranger, and the hospi- 
tality of Magnolia had almost grown into a 
proverb; and, besides, she understood that 
should she decline to provide for him for the 
night, he had only the choice of trying to se- 
cure a passage on an upward bound boat, if 
one should pass, and the corner of a negro 
cabin. She therefore invited him to remain; 
an invitation which any other stranger would 
have had as promptly tendered. 

‘* You are welcome to stay, sir,’ she said. 
‘*Our people wil] take care of your man. 
May I inquire your name? ”’ 

Louis Fournet, at your service.” 

The house was filled with company, and 
the stranger was hardly habited for the oc- 
casion; yet Gertrude saw that under the cir- 
cumstances he must see and be seen by some 
of the guests. ‘* Ma’m’selle has admirable 
tact,” she reflected. ‘‘She will know just 
what to do with him until the hour fer break- 
ingup. Youare French, | think?” she said 
to Mr. Fournet. 

Yes.’ 

‘* We have a French lady with us; I will 
introduce you.’? Ma’m’selle just then crossed 
the hall, and Gertrude called toher. ‘* Here 
is one of your countrymen, Ma’m’selle, an 
old friend of papa’s, who will remain all 
night with us—Mr. Louis Fournet. Ma’m’- 
selle Debray, monsieur.”’ 

They just touched the tips of each other’s 
fingers, and bowed with distant politeness; 
their eyes met, but there was no sign of rec- 
ognition exchanged. Gertrude left them 
conversing in the hall, and went into the 
supper-room to give some directions, when 


she noticed the absence of Cassey. Butthe . 


movements of the quadroon were too erratic 
to excite much attention, and leaving her 
wishes with some of the other servants, she 
returned to the parlors. Her absence had 
been but brief; but she found that Mr. Four- 
net had been conducted into the rooms by 
Ma’m’selle, who held his arm and presented 
him to a few of the company as they passed 
among them. His presence created no par- 
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“ticular sensation among the guests; the men 

are very few who can join such a company 
late in the evening and draw general atten- 
‘tion upon themselves. Nor did he attempt 
to make himself at all conspicuous; he sim- 
ply exchanged a few commonplace words 
with those to whom Ma’m’selle introduced 
him; and when the watcher from the arbor 
‘saw him leaning on the piano, listening to 
the singing, little heed was being taken of 
him by others. 

There was one, however, who observed 
‘his entry and heard his name, who looked 
long and doubtfully at him; he was the el- 
derly gentleman who had early in the eve- 
ning remarked upon the decline of Judge 
Cleves. 

** What did Ma’m’selle Debray call that 
‘man’s name ?”’ he asked a lady near him. 

‘*Fournet, I believe. Yes, that was it— 
Louis Fournet.”’ 

The questioner looked again at the subject 
of his query, and then turned thoughtfully to 
the window. The doubt in his mind was 
‘not expressed in words; but if it had, those 
words would have been as follows:— 

Your name may be Louis Fournet—I 
‘don’t know; but if, when Judge Cleves sees 
you, he does not recognize his scampish 

-adopted son, Andrew Wicklow, who ran 
away to sea from this house eighteen years 
ago, or so—why, then the judge’s memory 
will be vastly at fault!” 

Another hour elapsed, and though the 
music still vibrated through the house, and 
the feet of the dancers still tripped along the 
floors, there appeared preparations here and 
there for departures. Soon it was announced 
that the up boat was at the bank, and the 
party began to break up in earnest. After 
the departure of those who came from the 
city there was still some attempt to keep up 
the festivity, and the lights shone and the 
music blared for almost an hour longer; but 
all such occasions have their end, and this 
one terminated svvn after one o’clock. The 
guests who were to remain realized that in- 

asmuch as their own entertainment was to 
be prolonged though a great part of the fol- 
lowing day, their entertainers would perfera 
seasonable retiremeut; and shortly after one 
o’clock they had been conducted to their 
several sleeping apartments, including Louis 
Fournet. One by one the lights in the 
chambers expired; the lights below were ex- 
tinguished, the doors closed, and uhe man- 
‘sion was surrendered to silence. 


But Gertrude had not yet retired. At 
midnight one of the servants had placed a 
scrap of paper in her hand, pencilled with an 
earnest request from Randolph Mellen to 
meet him in the front arbor. Under ordinary 
circumstances the girl would have declined 
to meet her lover at such a time and place; 
but the continued absence of Mellen had ex- 
cited her fears and her anxiety, and she re- 
solved to comply with his request as soon as 
the way should be clear. Leaving a hand 
lamp burning in the parlor, she drew a shaw] 
over her bead and stealthily repaired to the 
arbor. 

The events of these hours crowd thickly 
upon our hands, and our allotted space for- 
bids us to linger bere. The interview was 
brief, as Gertrude was continually admon- 
ished of the imprudence of granting it at all. 
Randolph Mellen took her hungrily to his 
heart, and in a voice shaking with anger de- 
scribed his conversation with the judge. She 
heard him sorrowfully; she loooked at his 
face, and saw that he was haggard and pale 
from long fasting and undue exposure to the 
night air, and she urged him to stay at the 
mansion all night, as he had often done, and 
to take some refreshment. No, he replied, 
with bitter emphasis; he could not do that; 
he had been spurned by the master of Mag- 
nolia, and warned never to set foot within its 
doors again. His heart seemed over-full with 
the sense of the insults he had received; he 
was so absorbed by it that he forgot to men- 
tion the stranger to Gertrude, as he had in- 
tended, and question her as to how or why 
he had obtained the entree to the mansion. 
He seemed to feel that a barrier had been 
erected between Gertrude and himself; and 
though she tried to cheer him, her own beart 
was heavy with sympathy for him. It was; 
no time then for plans—he was incapable of» 
calm reflection; and when she told him that 
she could vo longer stay, he embraced her 
and suffered her to go without any sugges- 
tion on his part as to how or where they 
were to meet next. 

The windows of Hortensia Debray’s cham- 
ber overlooked the arbor; both blinds and 
windows were open, as the air grew sultry; 
but the moon had now passed the zenith, so 
that this side of the house was in shadow, 
and neither of the lovers could see the 
crouching figure of Ma’m’selle as she leaned 
from her window, listening to every word 
that was spoken. 

Two o’clock struck, and Randolph Mellen 
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still roamed through the grounds like an un- 
easy spirit. It was nearly three when he 
found himself on the river bank, near the 
spot where Louis Fournet had landed the 
evening before. Whatstrange, inexplicable 
chance directed him, that he did not come to 
that place a few minutes later? 

But the claims of nature now fiercely and 
imperiously asserted themselves. Pride, 
which early in the evening had caused him 


to resolve that he weld never accept so* 


much as a crust from Rodney Cleves, now 
yielded to nature; he remembered the favors 
that he had often shown to the judge’s over- 
seer, and he resolved to go to his house, 
which was perhaps a quarter of a mile from 
the mansion, and ask for food and shelter. 

He acted at once upon the resolution; and 
both food and shelter were gladly, gratefully 
given him. The overseer had been awak- 
ened by his clock striking three, just before 
Mellen’s knock. 


The great clock in the hall of the mansion 
struck three. 


At the very spot on the river bank which 
Randolph Mellen had left shortly before, two 
human figures stood—Louis Fournet and the 
slave Joby. The former spoke:— 

‘*T told Sim to tell Temple to send the boat 
back for me day after to-morrow, which will 
be to-morrow. That may not do; we may 
want it before the day is out. Joby?” 

“ Sah ? ” 

‘‘ Follow this bank down afoot, and find 
the bark as quick as youcan. Get the boat 
and come back as soon as you can get here. 
There may be no need; but I want to be 
prepared.” 

The negro, accustomed to implicit obedi- 
ence, plunged through the thicket and was 
immediately out of sight on his journey. 
Louis Fournet returned to the house and re- 
gained his chamber without creating any 
alarm. But a horror brooded through the 
mansion, and dark, hideous dreams troubled 
the sleep of many beneath that roof, while 
the night lapsed away, bright and glorious 
moonlight without, but black and dreadful 
within. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE TERROR AT MAGNOLIA. 
ARLY rising was never the rule at this 
mansion. The years and the infirmi- 
ties of its master had latterly kept him abed 
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until the morning was well advanced; and 
Gertrude, although by no means a late riser, 
had found no occasion to enforce as a strict 
rule among the servants, the habit of getting 
up with the sun. In truth, there was no 
occasion for any such practice. It might be 
necessar\ for the overseer to call his hands 
afield by day-dawn, in the sugar season, 
when the fierce heat of the day made occa- 
sional rests necessary; but in the house, 
where, as in most of these luxurious Southern 
homes, there were double as many dusky 
hands to do the household labor as was neces- 
sary, the day was always long enough for the 
work there was tobedone. The morning to 
which we are now brought succeeded a night 
of protracted social enjoyment; and this was 
an additional reason why the great house 
should make no haste to bestir itself. 

Little haste indeed was made. The sun 
had long risen when the kitchen-girls made 
their appearance, yawning and gaping, from 
the quarters, and proceeded to light the fires 
and perform the other preliminaries for 
breakfast. Old Chloe, the black cook, did 
not put in an appearance till half an hour 
later, when she came shuffling about and 
grumbling after the manner of such privi- 
leged characters. 

‘¢? Pears to dis ole child jes’ ’bout time dese 
yere doins was done stopped,”’ she observed, 
administering a flat-handed slap as she spoke 
to a small but highly-colored urchin, who 
happened to get in her way. ‘* What de use 
in all dis yere company? What’s de yse in 
all dis yere singin’, and dancin’, and stuffin’, 
when dey orter be abed ? Ise ’bout ready 
to tell Mas’r Clebes I hab had enuff of dis.”’ 

These censorious remarks were received 
with sly winks and grins; but the authority 
of Chloe was supreme in the domain of the 
kitchen, and nobody expressed any open dis- 
sent from her views. But upon this morn- 
ing the old creature was unusually cross- 
grained and peevish. She scolded the 
younger women, sent the children flying in 
all directions, and kept up a continual strain 
of fault-finding and abuse. 

‘¢ Wha dat wench Cassey ?” she at length 
exclaimed, with her arms akimbo. ‘‘ Who 
made her a lady? She used to work in de 
kitchen, but she can’t do nuffin now but idle 
*bout ole mas’r and young missis. Ole mas’r 
nebber say to me he don’t want dat wench 
to work in de kitchen. Young missis nebber 
say dat. Lef me catch her ’bout heah, and 
we'll see ’bout that.” 
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‘* Here she is, aunty,” one of the girls ex- 
claimed. 

The side door of the kitchen looked out 
upon a lawn of an acre in extent, where the 
linen was usually dried and bleached. As 
the girl spoke, the other inmates of the room 
came to the door and windows and looked 
out. They saw Cassey flitting across this 
lawn toward the house, her face down, and 
apparently without errand or purpose. Old 
Chole promply assailed her with her tongue. 

** Look ahead, you baggage! ”’ she scream- 
ed. ‘* Heah’s whar you belong.” 

The quadroon raised her head quickly, 
looked about her from side to side in a star- 
tled manner, and seeing the familiar faces in 
the kitchen, she came slowly toward the 
door. 

** Good Lord, what’s de matter! ”’ 

*¢ Look at dat gal!” 

*¢ Golly me, what a face! ” 

These and kindred others were the excla- 
mations that burst from the group, as the 
quadroon’s face was exhibited to them. It 
was filled with a wildness, which those who 
did not know her well, would have pro- 
nounced insanity. Her eyes were staring, 
almost protruding; the muscles of her face 
were quivering, her whole countenance was 
vacant of any expression save that of fear 
and horror intensified. She came near the 
kitchen, and old Chole, with awe and alarm 
at her unusual appearance of fright, hastily 
closed the door against her. Cassey did not 
seek admittance, but her actions continued 
to be very remarkable. She followed along 
the side of the house until she came to the 
veranda, which she followed until she was 
beneath the windows of Judge Cleves’ 

chamber. The heavy roof of the veranda 
prevented her seeing them, and she went 
several yards from the house and looked up. 
There were two windows in that chamber; 
of one the blinds were closed, of the other 
they were partially open. The quadroon 
gazed upward for a moment, with her trem- 
bling form sustained against a tree; she 
raised her hands, clasped them closely over 
her eyes, and turned and fled across the 
lawn like one pursued by some evil thing. 

The morning advanced; the girls whose 
business it was to dust and arrange the par- 
lors, library and dining-room went about 
their task, which was completed after some 
unnecessary noise that awakened more than 
one guest up-stairs. The pleasant odors 
from the kitchen gradually ascended in the 


same direction, hastening the movements of 
many to whom breakfast was a season of 
delight; and the clatter of dishes in the din- 
ing-room was presently suggestive of due 
preparation for the serving of the morning 
meal. 

But it was quite nine o’clock before any of 
the guests descended the stairs. The first 
was Mr. Cecil Lagrave, robust, florid and 
hearty. His home was in New Orleans, 
where he was somewhat noted as a success- 
ful and eloquent advocate at the bar. Dis- 
appointed in not meeting his friend Randoph 
Mellen at the party, he had concluded to re- 
main at Magnolia over night, as he knew 
that Mellen was in the vicinity, and that, as 
he reasoned, he should be very likely to see 
him there the next day. Mr. Lagrave was 
one of the very few who knew the attach- 
ment of Mellen to Gertrude, and of eourse 
not knowing the conversation between the 
lover and her father, he could not account 
for the fact that Mellen had been in the 
grounds the previous evening, and had not 
attended the party. Lagrave took some 
trouble to see the servants, who had taken 
care of the dressing-rooms and to ask after 
Mr. Mellen; but they had not seen him. 

He and Mellen were intimate friends, such 
friends as take a hearty interest in each 
other’s welfare, and the conduct of Mellen 
surprised and annoyed him. ‘ Plague take 
the fellow—what can he mean ?”’ he said to 
himself, as he looked out of the parlor win- 
dow down the great avenue. ‘ He dodged 
out of my sight in a twinkling out yonder; 
and I know he heard my voice. People who 
are in love, do act so absurdly! Ha—the 
house is coming to life again, I fancy.’’ 

The last reflection was called forth by the 
entrance of several of the guests, and during 
the next half hour they filed down-stairs by 
twos and threes, until all were assembled. in 
the parlors but one gouty old gentleman, 
who sent down an apology for his non-ap- 
preance. Louis Fournet came down the 
sixth or seventh in number; and during the 
time that the guests were waiting breakfast, 
he monopolized almost the whole conversa- 
tion, talking in a light, eareless manner that 
would have made him conspicuous in apy 
company. He appeared to be in excellent 
spirits, and put himself immediately on 
terms of easy familiarity with all present, 
though he had not been introduced to half 
of them. 

But the hour was an awkward one, as 10 
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one had yet appeared to represent the hos- 
pitality of the house. However pleasant and 
animated the company, nothing can supply 
the lack of a host or hostess, to give ease 
and countenance to the guests; and for this 
reason the conversation in the parlors slack- 
ened and at last ceased, even the loquacity 
of Fournet suffering a chill, and all present 
sat in awkward silence, wondering what was 
to be done, and why they were thus inhos- 
pitably left to themselves. A negro girl had 
twice appeared at the door, looked about on 
the faces of all present and retired, and 
everybody understood that breakfast was in 
waiting, but that there was no one to whom 
the announcement could be made, and no 
one to invite the company to the room, where 
the breakfast table was bountifully spread 
and temptingly smoking. The embarrass- 
ment’ of the situation was much relieved 
when Ma’m’selle entered, and smilingly 
saluted each one by name, with general in- 
quiries as to how the guests had passed the 
night. 

‘*T got very little sleep myself,” she said, 
‘and what little I did get was disturbed 
with bad dreams. I hope none of you fared 
as badly.”’ 

One after another they all confessed the 
same experienee of wakefulness and bad 
dreams. 

‘* Why, this is remarkable! ’’ said Ma’m’- 
selle, with her expressive smile. ‘* Our 
house would almost seem to have been under 
a spell last night. I hope, however, that 
you can all eat at Magnolia, if you cannot 
sleep well. All ready, Cosette?’ 

The negro girl had appeared in the door- 
way, on her third visit to announce break- 
fast, and she now curtsied and replied, 
Yes, Ma’m’selle.”’ 

‘* But where is the judge—and Miss Ger- 
trude?” 

‘* Not down yet, Ma’m’selle.” 

‘* Go up, then, and tell her that the com- 
pany waits. You need not disturb the 
judge.” 

The girl went on her errand, and speedily 
returned with Gertrude’s excuses. She had 
hardly slept at all during the night, and had 
a painful headache. 

‘*T didn’t see her, Ma’m’selle; she didn’t 
let me in; but she spoke dreadful weak and 
thin, and I think something is the matter, 
for”—— 

Hortensia Delray darted a look of severe 
reproof at the garrulous girl, and the latter 
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hastened to leave the room. Louis Fournet 
had bent eagerly forward to hear what was 
said, and he tried to catch Ma’m’selle’s eye, 
but she did not look toward him. Cecil La- 
grave offered her his arm, and led the way 
to the breakfast-room, followed by the com- 
pany. The number was a large one for one 
table; but the hospitality of the house was 
always conducted on a grand scale, and on 
this occasion the preparations were amply 
sufficient. Seated around the well-furnished 
board, enlivened with good cheer, and with 
Ma’m’selle and Mr. Lagrave to stimulate the 
conversation, (not to mention tbe rather ex- 
uberant flow of talk» which Louis Fournet 
again commenced) the visitors soon recov- 
ered their ease, and forgot that there had 
been anything awkward or unpleasant in 
the events of the morning. 

Louis Fournet, taking a banana from a 
heaped-up plate, and peeling it as he spoke, 
remarked :— 

‘Yes, these will do for Louisiana, but 
you ought to see how these things grow in 
the island of New Providence. Why, I have 
seen 

His eyes were turned to the door, as he 
looked about him in speaking, and he made 
a dead stop. 

‘* Who the devil is that?” he ejaculated, 
in a tone so loud that the attention of the 
whole table was drawn to him, and then in 
the direction where he fixedly looked. They 
saw Cassey standing in the dvorway, with 
her wild, staring face, and pointing up the 
stairway with one shaking arm. 

‘* Pray don’t be alarmed, ladies,” quickly 
exclaimed Ma’m’selle from the head of the 
table. ‘Tis only our poor, half crazy Cas- 
sey. Cosette, lead her away.” 

A grave, elderly man sat near the speaker, 
and he looked closely at the face of the 
quadroon. His name was Irving Brownson; 
he was the magistrate of the parish, and an 
old and valued friend of Judge Cleves. 

‘Pardon me, madame,” he said, but [ 
fear there is some trouble about the house. 
The girl is dreadfully frightened at some- 
thing; she looked in nu such way as this last 
night, when she helped Miss Gertrude to 
support the judge up-stairs.”’ 

‘* Why, what a suspicious man you are, to 
be sure, Mr. Brownson,’’ Ma’m’selle rather 
pettishly remarked. 

‘¢TIgs she not very fond of her master ?” 
the magistrate asked, taking no notice of the 
other’s flippant speech. 
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*¢ Remarkably so,”’ Cecil Lagrave promptly 
responded. 

‘¢ Then this should be looked into.”’ Mr. 
Brownson laid down his knife and fork, and 
rose from the table. Others also rose, and 
as he went around the table to the door, he 
was followed by Lagrave and Fournet. Some 
of the ladies turned pale at the suggestion 
that something was wrong, and the table 
was presently abandoned by all, save three 
or four solid people, whom no fear except 
that of personal danger could have drawn 
from their repast. 

** You are really too bad, gentlemen, to get 
up such a panic about nothing,’ pouted 
Ma’m’selle. ‘‘ But now you shall go up- 
stairs and make a morning call on the judge, 
when I think you will be satisfied. I will 
show you the way.” 

She rose from her seat, and went up the 
stairway, followed by the three men, while a 
group of the others gathered at the bottom 
of the stairs, following them anxiously with 
their eyes. The party was preceded by the 
quadroon, who flitted on ahead, turning her 
scared face back, now and then, to see that 
she was followed. 

The creaking of boots on the stairs made 
some noise, which was heard by her who 
had not yet appeared below that morning. 
As Cassey reached the upper hall, she saw 
the door of Gertrude’s chamber slightly 
opened, and caught a glimpse of the face of 
its occupant, as she glanced furtively out. 
Any other person than the quadroon, ab- 
sorbed as she was in her own terrors, must 
have noticed that the face was deathly pale, 
and filled with a terror hardly less than that 
of Cassey. Only a brief glimpse was given, 
and then the door was shut again. 

Cassey stopped at the door of her master’s 
chamber, and then shrunk back to the op- 
posite wall, as the others came up. Ma’m’- 
selle tapped lightly at the door, and then 
louder. There was no answer. 

Mr. Brownson shook the door so that it 
rattled in its casing, and called loudly to the 
judge. Still there was no answer. 

‘*Go in, if you please,’”? Ma’m’selle said, 
in a low voice. 

The entrance was easily effected; the door 
was not locked, nor was there any impedi- 
ment to its opening. The men went in, and 
ound the chamber unoccupied. They looked 
at the bed; apparently it had not been slept 
in during the night. The coverlids were not 
in the least disarranged, the pillows were 


round and smooth, there was not even a 
sign that any one had lain down on the out- 
side of the bed. The curtains were not dis- 
arranged, nor was there any evidence of 
violence or disturbance. The morning sun 
shone in brightly, through the unblinded 
window, revealing the chamber and its con- 
tents. Judge Cleves was not there. 

‘* Well, is there anything extraordinary in 
this ?’? Louis Fournet asked. ‘Is it im- 
probable that he has gone out for a morning 
walk in his grounds ?” 

** Such has never been his custom, at least 
not for the past fifteen years,’ Mr. Brown- 
son replied. His face was thoughtful and 
serious. ‘‘I fear some dreadful calamity 
has overtaken my poor friend. What is 
this ? ” 

He raised an object from the floor, where 
it had lain concealed by the folds of the 
window curtain. It was the coat which 
Judge Cleves had worn the night before. 

The three men looked at each other in 
blank silence, and Ma’m’selle also came in 
and looked about in alarm. 


‘* What do you think, sir ?”’ Lagrave asked. 


‘*T don’t know, but I should advise that 
the house and grounds be at once thoroughly 
searched. If Judge Cleves is alive, he is not 
far off.” 

‘* Tf he is alive! ” echoed Fournet. ‘‘ Great 
God, sir, do your suspicions take the shape 
of foul play ? Who could have any animos- 
ity against my old friend, or any cause ””—— 

‘* We may have to inquire about that at 
another time,’’ Mr. Brownson interrupted. 
‘¢ Now our first business is to find him.” 

Both the younger men hastened down- 
stairs, leaving the magistrate to follow more 
slowly, and the alarm was instantly spread. 
Some of the ladies were so frightened by the 
startling intelligence that they were unfitted 
to lend any assistance in the search; but 
Ma’m’selle speedily roused her energies, and 
summoning the servants began to look the 
whole house over. The men, under the 
zealous direction of Lagrave and Fournet, 
divided themselves into parties of two and 
three and commenced to search the grounds. 
The negroes were summoned from the fields 
and joined in the search, and for two hours 
it was prolonged, without any trace of the 
missing man being discovered. Inside the 
house there was terror, confusion and dis- 
tress; outside could be heard the voices of 
the men calling to each other from distant 
parts of the grounds, and for two hours 
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nothing could be found. In the midst of 
the confusion, the continued absence of 
Gertrude was not noticed, or was only no- 
ticed with the recollection that she was sick 
in her chamber, and the remark that it 
would be better not to disturb her until the 
worst should be known. 

Ma’m’selle’s task was finished, and she 
declared that Judge Cleves was not in the 
house. Louis Fournet came in soon after, 
and reported that the search was still un- 
successful. One by one the men returned, 
with the same report. In—the midst 
of the doubt and distress around them, 
Fournet called Ma’m’selle aside, and the 
two whispered together by a window, until 
they were interrupted by a sudden stir out- 
side. 

‘* What is it?’’ Fournet asked. The at- 
tention of the company was at that instant 
directed to Gertrude Cleves, who had just 
entered the room. Her eyes were tearless, 
but her face was pale and racked with dread- 
ful suffering of mind. She sank into the 
chair that was brought, and gazed vacantly 
towards the open door, where Cecil Lagrave, 
just come in from the search, stood irreso- 
lute upon seeing her. 

‘* What news ?”? F urnetasked. Lagrave 
looked doubtfully at Gertrude. 

‘** Speak! ”’ she said, with an effort. 

‘* They have found him.” 

‘‘ Where—where ? ” cried Fournet. 

‘** In the river.”’ 

‘*In the river—great heaven! Dead, of 
course ? 

** Dead.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“THOU ART THE MAN.”’ 


painful silence followed this announce- 

ment, and the hearts of all present 
seemed to suspend their action, for an in- 
stant. All eyes were instinctively turned to 
Gertrude, and more than one stood ready to 
spring to her, expecting that the shock of 
the intelligence would cause her to swoon. 
But nothing of the kind happened. Her 
face could not be more bloodless than it was 
before, nor could it exhibit stronger evidence 
of internal pain, of the most acute descrip- 
tion. It would have been a relief to her to 
weep; but tears often refuse their relief 
when we most wish it. She heard the words 
of Lagrave, and shuddered visibly; she raised 
her handkerchief and concealed her face. 
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No one ventured to approach her. There 
were those present who had known her 
since the day of her birth} but they knew 
not the words iu which to put the expression 
of sympathy for such a dreadful bereave- 
ment. 

Mr. Brownson came close to Lagrave, and 
whispered to him the question that had at 
once occured to his mind. 

‘* How could the body be found in the 
river? At whatever hour this happened, 
the current must have taken it miles below 
here before now.”’ 

‘*There is a wide eddy near the shore,”’ 
was the whispered reply. ‘* The body was 
drawn into it, and was spied by one of the 
negroes as it was carried around. He tooka 
skiff and easily brought it in.” 

** Are there any marks of violence on it? ”” 

‘*T have not seen it. I came up to break 
the news as quickly as Iheardit. Ha—there 
they come with the body! ”’ 

The whisper spread through the room, 
and while several of the ladies. remained 
with Gertrude, the greater part of the com- 
pany went out to the veranda to verify what 
they had heard. Four negroes, directed by 
the overseer, approached, bearing on their 
shoulders a door which had been taken from 
one of the cabins. A sheet covered the bur- 
den from sight. Mr. Brownson immediately 
assumed the direction of matters. 

‘*T am coroner of this parish,’’ he re- 
marked to Mr. Lagrave, ‘“‘ and my presence 
here is most opportune. I shall proceed to 
inquire without delay into the cause of this 
awful business. Sir, a word with you.” 

The last words were addressed to the over- 
seer; and the two walked to the end of the 
veranda, out of earshot. Many eyes were 
upon them; but no one except Cecil La- 
grave guessed the nature of the request made 
by the magistrate. It was, in fact, that the 
overseer would dispatch a negro immediately 
to the sheriff, several miles away, with a 
message for him to come to Magnolia with- 
out delay. In accordance with the request, 
the messenger left the place secretly, on the 
swiftest horse on the plantation. 

By direction of Mr. Brownson, the negroes 
bore their burden into the dining-hall; the 
debris of the interrupted breakfast was has- 
tily cleared away, and the body laid upon the 
table. The company began. to crowd pro- 
miscuously into the room, and they were 
directed to take their seats along the walls. 
Mr. Brownson was solemn, energetic and 
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positive and no one felt like disputing his 
authority. 

**T call upon all of you, my good friends,” 
he said, ‘‘to assist me in the melancholy 
duty that I have now to perform. The mas- 
ter of this place has met with a sudden and 
violent death, under circumstances that de- 
mand the inquest of a coroner’s jury on the 
body. I shall impannel such a jury from 
your number, and proceed to make all due 
inquiry. In the meantime, I ask you all 
not to embarrass this investigation by a too 
eager curiosity. Remain in your seats until 
1 have selected my men, and until we have 
examined the body, and then you will be 
permitted to see it.” 

These words had a desired effect. The 
people present became silent and attentive, 
though more continued to press into the 
room, including a number of the ladies, and 
a few from the neighboring plantations, who 
had in some way received the news. The 
magistrate quickly seleeted his jury, taking 
six of the oldest and most experienced of the 
guests for that purpose. Ranging half of 
them on each side of the table, he drew the 
sheet away from the body, and exposed it to 
view. 

What they saw was unquestionably the 
mortal part of Rodney Cleves. He had on 
the clothing in which he had quitied the 
parlor the previous night, except that his 
boots and coat had been removed, and a 
dressing-gown substituted for the latter. 
His clothing was wet through; the hair had 
been brushed away from his face, and was 
also wet. The face bore a rigid, painful ex- 
pression; the last convulsion had apparently 
left the muscles rigid, the eyes were staring, 
and the jaws tightly closed. One mark was 
instantly noticed by all who saw the body; 
a narrow discoloration, accompanied by con- 
siderable abrasion, on each side of the neck. 
No other scars were apparent. 

The company were now allowed to come 
forward and look upon the remains. They 
filed past the horrid spectacle, each one sat- 
isfying himself with a brief glance at the 
face of him who had but a few hours before 
welcomed them to Magnolia.- After this was 
done, Mr. Brownson excluded the company 
from the room awhile, and caused a careful 
examination to be made of the body by a 

- physician present, with the especial purpose 
of discovering marks of violence. None 
were found, however, beyond those described 
On the neck. The doors were thrown open, 
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and the crowd again admitted, when the 
magistrate proceeded with his examination 
in a thorough and systematic manner, by 
taking the evidence of witnesses under oath. 

Gertrude Cleves was first introduced, 
leaning heavily on the arms of two of her 
lady friends. Out of respect to her terrible 
visitation, the questions put to her were very 
few. She testified with the greatest diffi- 
culty, her voice being broken by frequent 
sobs, that she had assisted her father up to 
his chamber, accompanied by Cassey, on the 
previous night; that he appeared as well as 
usual, though much fatigued; that he assured 
her he should go to bed immediately. 

The negro who had found the body in the 
river, testified as to the time and circum- 
stances of the discovery, and that the marks 
on the neck were there when he first saw it. 

The physician who had examined the 
body testified that in his opinion, the marks 
on the neck were made by the fingers of a 
human hand. 

‘*Do you think, then,’’ the magistrate in- 
quired, ‘‘ that the deceased came to his death 
by strangulation ? ” 

‘* He certainly did,’’ was the reply, “‘ either 
by the compression of a human hand on the 
windpipe, or by the strangulation that 
drowning always produces. In either case 
the cause of death would be strangulation, 
and the effect, except, of course, the marks 
on the throat, would be the same.”’ 

‘¢ You are unable, then, te say which means 
did actually produce this death ?” 

‘* No man can tell that with certainty; but 
this much appears perfectly plain to me: 
that the deceased was violently choked by 
the hands of some human being, and was 
afterwards thrown into the river. But 
whether he was alive or dead when he 
reached the water, I cannot say.”’ 

** Do you think the choking which you say 
produced those marks, was sufficient to 
cause death ?”’ one of the jury asked. 

‘*T can only guess; it is not a matter as to 
which I can speak with certainty.” 

The sheriff entered at this stage of the 
proceedings, and Mr. Brownson beckoned 
him to a chair beside him. 

‘¢ These,’’ the magistrate remarked aloud, 
‘* are all the facts tending to throw any light 
on this mysterious affair—perhaps I am not 
yet justified in calling it a murder—that 
have been repeated to me. If any person 
present has anything further to offer, let him 
come forward.’ 
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There was noresponse. Men and women, 
all who had passed the night beneath that 
roof, looked in each other’s faces with a look 
of doubt and pain that said as plainly as 
words could have uttered a thought, ‘* Until 
this dreadful secret is disclosed, we shall 
all stand under the suspicion of murdering 
our host! ” 

‘* Did no one hear any noise in the night 
from Judge Cleves’ chamber?” the sheriff 
asked. 

No; nota person. Most of the guests had 
slept uneasily, and with a broken slumber; 
but no noise had been heard, and no suspi- 
cion had been entertained that any violence 
was being done in the house. 

The jury was then invited up-stairs to 
examine the chamber of the deceased. They 
found it just as the others had found it, ear- 
lier in the morning; just as the unfortunate 
occupant doubtless left it for the last time, 
in the silence of the night; but when and 
how ? 

They returned to the room where the body 
lay. The magistrate whispered to the sher- 
iff, and then said:— 

‘-T am not willing to leave this investiga- 
tion in this unsatisfactory shape. Although 
we have evidence pointing strongly to the 
fact of a murder, we have no hint of a suspi- 
cion against any person. This will not do. 


QUIET WAYS 


[To be continued.] 
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I have no earthly doubt that the evidence is 
now before me, locked up in the breast of 
some man or woman, which would convict 
some other man or woman of the murder. 
The suggestion is horrible, I know; but we 
are not to reject it on that account. Nay, it 
is more than possible, after what we have 
heard, that the murderer is now in this room. 
It is a thought that might startle any of us, 
but we must calmly face it. Reflect, my 
friends, that the story of this black night’s 
work here at Magnolia will, unless the guilt 
be positively fixed somewhere, carry its 
dreadful imputation against each of us, down 
to our children’s children. I firmly believe 
that Rodney Cleves has been the victim of 
an assassin; I ask you all now to help this 
jury answer the question, ‘ Who is the mur- 
derer?’” 

There he stands!” 

The words were badly uttered, in a loud, 
full voice, and startled the company like the 
shock of a galvanic battery. The speaker 
was Louis Fornet; he had risen from his 
chair, and stood erect, one hand on his hip, 
and the other pointed to the door, to indi- 
cate the person to whom he referred. The 
eyes of the company turned quickly in the 
same direction, and they beheld Randolph 
Mellen standing in the doorway. 


AT’S the'use of worrying, 
Of hurrying, 
And scurrying, 
Everybody flurrying, 

And breaking up their rest? 
When everyone is teaching us, 
Preaching and beseeching us, 
To settle down and end the fuss, 

For quiet ways are best. 

The rain that trickles down in showers, 
A blessing brings to thirsty flowers ; 
Sweet fragrance from each brimming cup 
The gentle zephyrs gather up. 


There’s ruin in the tempest’s path ; 

There’s ruin in the voice of wrath; 
And they alone are blest 

Who early learn to dominate 

Themselves, their violence abate, 

And prove by their serene estate 
That quiet ways are best. 


QUIET WAYS ARE BEST. 


Nothing’s gained by worrying, 
By hurrying 
And scurrying. 

With fretting and with hurrying 

The temper’s often lost; 

And in pursuit of some small prize 

We rush ahead and are not wise, 

And find the unwonted exercise 

A fearful price has cost. 


’Tis better far to join the throng 4 
That do their duty right along; es 
Reluctant they to raise a fuss, “he 
Or make themselves ridiculous. ae 
Calm and serene in heart and nerve, . me | 
Their strength is always in reserve, oo 
And nobly stands each test ; 

And every day and all about, 

By scenes within and scenes without, 
We can discern, with ne'er a doubt, 

- That quiet ways are best. 


—The Evangelist. 
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KRUPP’S IRONWORKS. 


NE of the largest iron and steel manu- 
facturing establishments in the world 
is that founded by the late Alfred Krupp, 
the famous German cannon-founder, whose 
name is so well known in connection with 
modern improvements in artillery. His 
principal works are situated at Essen, in 
Prussia, in the midst of a district productive 
of both iron and coal. The town of Essen, 
which at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury contained less than four thousand in- 
habitants, has become an important indus- 
trial centre, with a population of seventy 
thousand persons, this increase being chiefly 
due to the growth of the ironworks, and the 
consequent demand for labor. In the vicin- 
ity of the town, numerous coal and iron 
mines, many of which are owned by the 
Krupp firm, are in active working, and fur- 
nish employment to the large population of 
the surrounding district. Much of the out- 
put of iron ore and coal from these mines is 
destined for consumption in the vast Krupp 
works within the town. Those works had 
their origin in a small iron forge, established 
at Essen in the year 1810 by Frederick 
Krupp, the father of Alfred Krupp. The 
elder Krupp was not prosperous; and a law- 
suit in whieh he became involved, and which 
lasted for ten years, though fiually decided 
in his favor, reduced him nearly to bank- 
ruptcy. He died in 1826, in impoverished 
circumstances, leaving a widow and three 
sons, the eldest of whom was Alfred, aged 
fourteen. The business was continued by 
the widow, who managed, though with difli- 
culty, to procure a good education for her 
sons. When the eldest, Alfred, took control 
of the works in 1848 he found there, as he 
himself has described, ‘* three workmen, and 
more debts than fortune.”’ 

Krupp’s subsequent career affords a re- 
markable instance of success, despite ad- 
verse circumstances, by sheer force of ability 
and energy, iu building up a colossal manu- 
facturing business from a humble beginning. 
At the present time, Krupp’s works within 
the town of Essen occupy more than five 
hundred acres, half of which area is under 
cover. A census taken in September 1881 
showed that the number of individuals in 
his employ was then 19,605, and the mem- 
bers of their families were 45,776, there be- 


ing thus a total of 65,381 persons maintained 
by his works. Of the army of workers, 
11,211 were employed at the works in Essen, 
the remainder being occupied in the many 
iron and coal mines of the vicinity, or at the 
branch-works at Sayn and Neuwied; or in 
the iron mines at Bilbao, in Spain, which 
produce the best ores. In Krupp’s Essen 
works there are eighty-twe steam-hammers, 
ranging in weight from fifty tons down to 
four huudred pounds. There are 1553 large 
ovens, 439 steam-boilers, 480 steam-engines 
—representing together 18,500 horse-power 
—and twenty-one rolling-trains; the: daily 
consumption of coal and coke being 3,100 
tons by 1648 furnaces. The average daily 
consumption of water, which is brought from 
the river Ruhr by an aqueduct, is 24,700 
cubic metres. The electric light has been 
introduced, and the work ceases entirely only 
on Sunday and two or three holidays. Con- 
nected with the Essen works are forty-two 
miles of railway, employing twenty-eight 
locomotives and vehicles 883. There is a 
fine chemical laboratory; a photographic and 
lithographic atelier; a printing-office, with 
steam and hand presses; and a book-binding 
room. 

Though, in the popular mind, the nam? of 
Krupp is usually associated with the manu- 
facture of instruments of destruction, yet 
two-thirds of the work done in his establish- 
ment is devoted to the production of articles 
intended for peaceful uses. The various 
parts of steam-engines, both stationary and 
locomotive; iron axles, bridges, rails, wheel- 
tires, switches, springs, shafts for steamers, 
mint-dies, rudders, and parts of all varieties 
of iron machinery, are prepared here for 
manufacturers. In one day the works can 
turn oat 2700 rails, 350 wheel-tires, 150 axles, 
180 railway-wheels, 1000 railway-wedges, 
1500 boom-shells. Ina month they can pro- 
duce 250 field-pieces, thirty 57-inch cannon, 
fifteen 9°33-inch cannon, eight 11-inch can- 
non, one 14-inch gun, the weight of the last 
named being over fifty tons, and its length 
twenty-eight feet seven inches. 

Alfred Krupp devoted much attention to 
the production of steel of the finest quality, 
and was the first manufacturer who suc- 
ceeded in casting steel in large masses. In 
1862 he exhibited in London an ingot of 
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finest crucible steel weighing twenty-one 
tons. Its dimensions were nine feet high by 
forty-four inches diameter. The uniformity 
of quality of this mass of metal was proved 
by the fact that when broken across it 
showed no seam or flaw, even when exam- 
ined with a lens. The firm can now make 
such homogeneous blocks of seventy-five 
tons weight if required. Such ingots are 
formed from the contents of a great number 
of small crucibles, each containing from fifty 
to one hundred pounds of the metal. The 
recent developments of the manufacture of 
steel by the open-hearth process have re- 
moved all difficulty in procuring the metal in 
masses large enough for all requirements and 
of a tensile strength so high as thirty-three 
to thirty-seven tons to the square inch. 
Crucible steel, however, though more expen- 
sive, still holds its, place as the best and 
most reliable that can be produced; and 
nothing else is ever used in the construction 
of a Krupp gun. By the perfected methods 
in use in the Essen works, such steel can be 
made of a tensile strength of nearly forty 
tons to the square inch, and of marvelous 
uniformity of quality. The ores used in the 
Krupp works for making the best steel are 
red hematite and spathic ore, with a certain 
proportion of ferro-manganese. The cruci- 
bles employed are formed of a mixture of 
plumbago and fireclay, shaped by a mould 
into a cylindrical jar some eighteen inches 
in height, and baked in a kiln. When in 
use, they are filled with small bars of pud- 
dled metal, mixed with fragments of marble 
brought from Villmar, on the Lakn. They 
are then shovelled into large furnaces, whose 
floors are elevated three or four feet above 
the ground-level. In the earthen floor of 
the imn ense room containing the furnaces 
are two lines of pits, one set to receive the 
molten metal, the other intended for the 
red-hot crucibles when emptied of their 
contents. When the crucibles have under- 
gone sufficient heating, the furnace-doors 
are opened simultaneously at a given signal, 
and the attendent workmen draw out the 
crucibles with long tongs, and rapidly empty 
them into the pits prepared for the reception 
of the metal. The empty crucibles when 
cooled are examined, and if found unbroken, 
are used again; but if damaged, as is usually 
the case, are ground up, to be utilized in 
making new ones. 

The production of steel by this method 
furnishes employment for eight or nine hun- 
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dred men daily in the Krupp works. The 
Bessemer process for converting iron into 
steel is also largely used there in making 
steel for certain purposes. All material used 
in the different classes of manufactures is 
subjected at every stage to extreme and 
exact tests; the standards being fixed with 
reference to the purpose to which the metal 
is to be applied, and any metal that proves 
faulty when suitably tested is rigorously re- 
jected. 

The guns originally manufactured by the 
Krupp firm were formed from solid ingots of 
steel, which are bored, turned, and fashioned 
as in the case of cast-iron smooth-bore can- 
non. With the development of the power of 
artillery, the greater strain caused by the 
increased powder-charges and by the adop- 
tion of rifling—involving enhanced friction 
between the projectile and the bore—had the 
result of demonstrating the weakness inher- 
ent in the consruction of a gun thus made 
entirely from one solid forging, and that 
plan was eventually discarded. Artillerists 
have learnt that the strain produced by an 
explosive force operating in the interior of a 
cannon is not felt equally throughout the 
thickness of the metal from the bore to the 
exterior, but varies inversely as the square 
of the distance of each portion of the metal 
from the seat of effort. For example, in a 
gun cast solid, if two points be taken, one at 
a distance of one inch from the bore, and 
the other four inches from the bore, the 
metal at the former point will during the 
explosion be strained sixteen times as much 
as that at the distance of four inches. The 
greater the thickness of the material, the 
greater will be the inequality between the 
strains acting at the points respectively 
nearest to and furthest from the interior. 
The metal nearest the seat of explosion may 
thus be strained beyond its tensile strength, 
while that more remote is in imperfect 
accord with it. In such a case, disruption 
of the metal at the inner surface ensues, and 
extends successively through the whole 
thickness to the exterior, thus entailing the 
destruction of the gun. 

This source of weakness is guarded against 
by the construction of what is termed the 
built-up gun, in which the several parts tend 
to mutual support. This gun consists of an 
inner tube, encircled and compressed by a 
long ‘* jacket’’ or cylinder, which is shrunk 
around the breech portion with the ‘initial 
tension due to contraction in cooling. Over 
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the jacket and along the chase, other hoops 

or cylinders are shrunk on successively, in 
layers, with sufficient tension to compress 
the parts enclosed. The number and 
strength of these hoops are proportionate to 
the known strain that the bore of the gun 
will have to sustain. The tension at which 
each part is shrunk on, is the greater as the 
part is farther removed from the inner tube; 
the jacket, for example, being shrunk on 
at less tension than the outer heops. The 
inner tube, on receiving the expansive force 
of the explosion, is prevented by the com- 
pression of the jacket from being forced up 
to its elastic limit; and the jacket in its turn 
is similarly supported by the outer hoops; 
and on the cessation of the internal pressure 
the several parts resume the normal posi- 
tion. 

This system of construction originated in 
England, and is now in general use. The 
first steel guns on this principle were those 
designed by Captain Blakely and Mr. J. 
Vavasseur, of the London Ordnance Works. 
At the Exhibition of 1862, a Blakely 8-5-inch 
gun, on the built-up system, composed 
wholly of steel, was a feature of interest in 
the Ordnance section. The plan devised by 
Sir W. Armstrong, and carried into effect 
for a series of years at Woolwich and at 
the Armstrong works at Elswick, consisted 
in enclosing a tube of steel within a jacket 
of wrought-iron, formed by curling a red-hot 
bar around a mandrel. The jacket was 
shrunk on with initial tension, and was forti- 
fied in a similar manner by outer hoops of 
the same metal. The want of homogeneity in 
this gun was, however, a serious defect, and 
ultimately led to its abolition. The differ- 
ence in the elastic properties of the two 
métals caused a separation, after repeated 
discharges between the steel tube and its 
jacket, with the result that the tube cracked 
from want of support. Both at Woolwich 
and at Elswick, therefore, the wrought-iron 
gun has given place to the homogeneous 
steel built-up gun, which is alsu the form of 
construction adopted by the chief powers of 
Europe and by the United States of 
America. 

The failure of some of his solid-cast guns 
led Krupp, about 1865, to the adoption of 
the built-up principle. With few excep- 
tions, the inner tube of a Krupp gun is forged 
out of a single ingot, and in every case with- 
out any weld. The ingot destined to form 
the tube has first to undergo a prolonged 
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forging under the steam-hammers, by which 
the utmost condensation of its particles is 
effected. Itis then rough-bored and turned, 
and subsequently carefully tempered in oil, 
whereby its elasticity and tensile strength 
are much increased. It is afterwards fine- 
bored and rifled, and its powder-chamber 
hollowed out. The latter has a somewhat 
larger diameter than the rest of the bore, 
this having been found an improvement. 
The grooves of the rifling are generally 
shallow, and they widen towards the breech, 
so that the leaden coat of the projectile is 
compressed gradually and with the least fric- 
tion. The jacket and hoops of steel are 
forged and rolled, without weld, and after 
being turned and tempered, are heated and 
shrunk around the tube in their several 
positions, the greatest strength and thick- 
ness being of course given to the breech 
end, where the force of explosion exerts the 
utmost strain. The completed gun is 
mounted on its appropriate carriage, and 
having been thoroughly proved and tested 
and fitted with the proper sights, is ready 
for service. The testing range is at Meppen, 
where a level plain several miles in extent 
affords a suitable site for the purpose. 

For many years ali guns of the Krupp 
manufacture have been on the breech-load- 
ing system, and he has devoted much time 
and ingenuity to perfecting the breech ar- 
rangements. The subject of recoil has also 
largely occupied his attention. In the larger 
Krupp guns the force of recoil is absorbed 
by two cylinders, filled with glycerine and 
fitted with pistons perforated at the edges. 
The pistons are driven by the shock of the 
recoil against the glycerine, which is forced 
through the perforations. In England a 
similar arrangement of cylinders, containing 
water as the resisting medium, has been 
found effective; and in America petroleum 
is employed for the same purpose. The 
advantages of the use of ylycerine are that 
in case of a leak it would escape too slowly 
to lose its effect at once, and it is also more 
elastic than water, and is less liable to be- 
come frozen. 

The resources of Krupp’s establishment 
are equal to the production of guns of any 
size that can conceivably be required. He 
has made guns of one hundred and nineteen 
tons weight, and is said to be now making 
one of one hundred and forty tons. The 
portentous development of the size and 
power of modern ordnance is exemplified by 
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these guns, and the Armstrong guns of one 
hundred and eleven tons made at Elswick. 
Among the class of monster cannon, one of 
the most powerful is Krupp’s seventy-one- 
ton gun. This, like all others of his make, 
is a breech-loader. Its dimensions are— 
length, thirty-two feet nine inches; diameter 
at breech end, five feet six inches; length of 
bore, twenty-eight feet seven inches; diame- 
ter of bore; 15°75 inches; diameter of pow- 
der-chamber, 17°32 inches. The internal 
tube is of two parts, exactly joined; and over 
this are four cylinders, shrunk on, and a ring 
around the breech. Its rifling has a uni- 
form twist of one in forty-five. It cannot 
possibly be fired until the breech is perfectly 
closed. Its maximum charge is four hun- 
dred and eighty-five pounds of powder, and 
a chilled iron shell of seventeen hundred and 
eight pounds. 

Krupp did much to promote the welfare 
and comfort of his workpeople. For their 
accommodation, he erected around Essen 
nearly four thousand family dwellings, in 
which more than sixteen thousand persons 
reside. The dwellings are in suites of three 
or four comfortable rooms, and to each 
building there is a garden attatched, large 
enough for the children to playin. There 
are one hundred and fifty dwellings of a 
better kind for officials in the service of the 
firm. Boarding-houses have also been built 
for the use of unmarried laborers, of whom 
two thousand are thus accommodated. Sev- 
eral churches, Protestant and Catholic, have 
also been erected, for the use of his work- 
men and their families. There have like- 
wise been provided two hospitals, bathing 
establishments, a gymnasium, an unsecta- 
rian free school, and six industrial schools— 
one for adults, two for females. In the case 
of the industrial schools, the fees are about 
two shillings monthly, but the poorest are 
admitted free. A Sick Relief and Pensions 
Fund has been instituted, and every foreman 
and workman is obliged to be a member. 
The entrance fee is half a day’s pay, the an- 
nual payment being proportioned to the 
wages Of the individual member; but half of 
each person’s contribution is paid by the 
firm. There are three large surgeries; and 
skillful physicians and surgeons, one of 
whom is an oculist, are employed at fixed 
salaries. For a small additional fee each 
member can also secure free medical aid for 
his wife and children. The advantages to 
members are free medical or surgical treat- 
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ment in case of need, payment from the fund 
of funeral expenses at death, pensions to 
men who have been permanently disabled 
by injuries while engaged in the works, pen- 
sions to widows of members, and temporary 
support to men who are certified by two of 
the physicians as unable to work. The 
highest pension to men is five pounds 
monthly, the average being about two 
pounds sixteen shillings monthly. 

The firm have made special arrangements 
with a number of life-insurance companies 
whereby the workmen can, if they choose, 
insure their lives at low rates. They have 
formed a Life Insurance Union, and en- 
dowed it with a reserve fund of three thou- 
sand pounds, from which aid is given to 
members needing assistance to pay their 
premiums. An important institution in 
Essen is a great Central Supply Store, es- 
tablished and owned by the firm, where 
articles of every description—provisions, 
clothing, furniture, etc.—are sold on a rig- 
idly cash system at cost price. Connected 
with the Central Store are twenty-seven 
branch shops, in positions convenient for 
the workpeople. 

The original name, ‘‘ Frederick Krupp,” 
has been retained through all vicissitudes of 
fortune, as the business title of the firm. 
The small building in which Alfred Krupp 
was born is still standing, in the midst of 
the huge workshops that have grown up 
around it, and is preserved with the greatest 
care. At his expense, photographs of it 
were distributed among his workmen, each 
copy bearing the following inscription, dated 
Essen, February, 1873: ‘‘ Fifty years ago 
this primitive dwelling was the abode of my 
parents. I hope that no one of our laborers 
may ever know such struggles as have been 
required for the establishment of these 
works. Twenty-five years ago that success 
was still doubtful which has at length— 
gradually, yet wonderfully—rewarded the 
exertions, fidelity and perseverance of the 
past. May this example encourage others 
who are in difficulties. May it increase re- 
spect for small houses, and sympathy for the 
larger sorrows they too often contain. The 
object of labor should be the common weal. 
If work bring blessing, then is labor prayer. 
May every one in our community, from the 
highest to the lowest, thoughtfully and 
wisely strive to secure and build his ‘pros- 
perity on this principle. When that is done, 
then will my greatest desire be realized:?? 
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WHY THEY PARTED. 


BY FLORENCE BIRNEY. 


- HEAR that you are paying Miss Grey- 
son a great deal of attention, Felix; 
do you mean anything serious ? ”’ 

As Mrs. Dayton spoke, she handed her son 
a cup of coffee over her cosey breakfast-table, 
and smiled pleasantly. 

Felix Dayton colored to the roots of his 
fair hair. He hesitated for a moment, and 
then spoke in a manly way which was char- 
acteristic of him. 

‘¢T mean to ask her to be my wife, mother, 
and I hepe you do not object to my doing 
8o.”’ 

It was now Mrs. Dayton’s turn to hesitate, 
What mother ever feels pleasure in giving 
up her son to another woman ? and knowing 
that that other woman will be the first to be 
considered always! that hereafter the mother 
will hold a secondary place in the heart of 
the son! But Mrs. Dayton was not a selfish 
woman, neither was she inclined to jeal- 
ousy; though a pang of what was almost 


regret did strike her heart as she heard 


Felix’s answer. She hesitated in her reply 
to him because she thought he had been in 
haste in his love making, and did not know 
Charlotte Greyson sufficiently well to trust 
his happiness in her keeping, his honor in 
her hands. 

*¢T must not object to anything which will 
further your happiness, Felix,”’ she said at 
length, when she saw that her silence was 
annoying to her son. ‘I trust you are sure 
of your own feelings, however, and have 
reason to believe that your happiness and 
welfare would be Miss Greyson’s first con- 
sideration always.” 

**] think she loves me, mother,” Felix 
said, the bright color still burning on his 
cheek, ‘‘ and I have seen enough of her to 
feel sure that she would make me a true 
wife.” 

‘*] had other plans for you, Felix, but of 
course I cannot be the one to choose a wife 
for you; I ought not to expectit. Still, I 
did hope you might learn in time to like 
Dorothy, for she is so sweet, and so amia- 
ble, and, above all, the very essence of neat- 
ness.”’ 

Felix Dayton laughed aloud. 

‘¢ My dear mother, what an odd expression 


Spite of her being so amiable and neat. 


to use! But though I like Dorothy very 
much, she would not suit me as a wife, in 
But 
is not Charlotte also a combination of amia- 
bility and neatness ? 

‘*T sincerely hope so if she is to be your 
wife, Felix. I verily believe I should turn 
in my coffin if dust should collect on this 
furniture, and mice and roaches eat the 
linen, after [ am dead and you have this 
house.”’ 

And Mrs. Dayton glanced about the well- 
furnished, exquisitely neat dining-room with 
pardonable pride. 

** You must not talk of dying for fifty 
years yet,’’ said Felix. ‘‘ Charlotte and 1 
will want you to keep house for us; and you 
can be of great benefit in teaching her how 
to manage things just as you do; for you 
have the nicest house in Bayswater, and are | 
a proverb for neatness.” 

‘* Well, I was brought up to abhor dust 
and disorder, and Dorothy has been trained 
just as I was, so ’’—— 

Felix interrupted his mother’s speech by 
springing up from his chair, and kissing her 
playfully. 

‘* Say no more about little Dorothy, moth- 
er. Let the name of Charlotte be on your 
lips, and then you will please me. I know 
that if I am so fortunate as to win her, you 
will be able to find no fault with my choice,” 
and taking his hat from « table near by, the 
young man left the house. 

Mrs. Dayton rang the bell for the servant 
to remove the breakfast dishes, and then 
threw herself into an easy-chair by the open 
window, and fell into a deep revery. She 
was nota woman who wasted many minutes in 
idle thought. Her plump, white hands were 
generally as busy as her brain; but this 
morning her heart had been stirred to an 
unusual degree by her son’s declaration of 
his love for Charlotte Greyson, and she felt 
worried and anxious. She had wished that 
Felix might choose little Dorothy Church 
for a wife, for she knew that the young girl 
was calculated to make any man happy. 
But it was not to be so; Felix had fallen in 
love with a stranger, a young lady who had 
been in Bayswater only one summer, and 
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was therefore little known to Bayswater 
people. Indeed, Mrs. Dayton had never 
spoken to Charlotte Greyson. She had met 
her at church and at the Charitable Fair, 
but had not sought an introduction. Had 
she known that Felix was losing his heart to 
this tall, dark-eyed, handsome girl, she would 
have made efforts to become acquainted with 
her, and formed some estimate of her char- 
acter. She was too wise a mother to urge 
upon her son the advisability of reflection 
and deliberation, and she knew Felix was 
too proud to seek to know aught that his be- 
loved did not tell him. 

‘¢ If she is at all clever, she can blind him 
to all her faults,’”? Mrs. Dayton sighed, just 
as the door opened, and a curly, golden head, 
crowned with a flat straw hat was thrust in. 

‘* Well, Aunt Dayton, I never before saw 
you idle,’’ cried Dorothy, to whom the curly 
head and flat hat belonged, one by birth and 
the other by purchase. ‘ Please explain 
the riddle.” 

Dorothy had learned to call Mrs. Dayton 
her aunt when her baby lips first began to 
lisp, and the name had grown dear to both, 
and had never been dropped. 

‘* No riddle, dear,’’ replied the elder lady. 
‘*] was simply thinking of Felix.” 

‘* If thinking of Felix gives you that dole- 
ful expression of countenance, the sooner 
you think of some one else, the better,”’ said 
Dorothy lightly. ‘‘ Think of me; I am a 
good subject.” 

Dorothy had come into the room while 
speaking, and now dropped on her knees by 
Mrs. Dayton’s side, holding up her rosy, 
smiling face for a kiss. 

‘* The best of subjects, Dolly; but I have 
reason to think much and seriously of the 
step my son is contemplating.”’ 

‘*He is not going to leave Bayswater, 
surely ?”? said Dorothy, the rose on her 
cheeks paling a little. 

‘* No; he is thinking of bringing some one 
here to live. He wants to marry Charlotte 
Greyson, Dolly.” 

Dorothy started to her feet, and the rose 
faded utterly from her cheeks, and the blue, 
childish eyes looked wild with pain. Just a 
moment she stood as if stunned by what she 
had heard; then, becoming conscious of Mrs. 
Dayton’s curious and pitying gaze, she re- 
covered her self-possession. 

‘*She is very handsome,’’ she said, with 
a long gasping sigh, ‘‘andI do hope he 
will be happy.” 
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“But she has not accepted him yet, 
Dolly, and I almost hope she will not, 
though of course no woman in her right 
senses would refuse my Felix,’’ said Mrs. 
Dayton, whose maternal pride in her only 
son, and faith in his goodness, were very 
great. 

“Of course not,’ answered Dorothy, 
heedless what the words might imply. 
“But I must not stay here any longer, 
aunt, for I am expected at the sewing-school 
at ten o’clock, and it is nearly that now.” 

‘* How many little girls have you ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Dayton, thinking to turn Dorothy’s 
thoughts from Felix’s proposed marriage 
would be only kind. 

‘‘There are sixteen in my class,” said 
Dorothy, tying on the flat hat, which had 
fallen on the carpet when she knelt before 
Mrs. Dayton. 

**Has Miss Greyson been asked to help 
with the teaching?” asked Mrs. Dayton, 
forgetting that she had resolved to refrain 
from mentioning anything calculated to turn 
on her son’s choice of a wife, so greatly was 
she interested in all that appertained to that 
choice. 

Yes,” replied Dorothy, ‘* Lottie Warden 
asked her to help us, but she said she did 
not know how to sew well enough to teach 
them.” 

‘*She must have been joking,’ said Mrs. 
Dayton, whose face had paled at Dorothy’s 
words. ‘‘ Every young lady knows how to 
sew, I hope.”’ 

Mrs. Dayton was an expert needle-woman, 
herself, and had taken pains in teaching 
Dorothy the mysteries of berring-bone, sat- 
in-stitch and overcasting, so she had a right- 
eous horror of ignorance in regard to needle- 
work. 

‘*Perhaps she was,” and then Dorothy 
said she must really go, or she would be late 
at the sewing-school, and kissed her friend 
good-by. 

But tbe scholars in the small, close room 
wondered, that morning, why their youngest 
teacher looked so pale, and seemed so absent- 
minded. She was even careless about the 
way the seams were overcast, and such 
carelessness bad never before been exhib- 
ited. Lottie Warden and Delia Ferry, the 
two other teachers, who were much older 
than Dorothy, advised her to go home and 
bathe her head and lie down ina dark room; 
but Dorothy said she would attend to her 
duties in the sewing-class. 
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But when she at last was at home she 
shut herself up in her own room, and sent 
word to her mother that she had a headache. 
Poor Dorothy! she might with truth have 
said the heartache. 

Charlotte Greyson bad been visiting her 
aunt allsummer. She liked Bayswater, and 
she liked her aunt, and she knew she was 
always welcome in that lady’s home; but 
this was her first visit. She had come to her 
Aunt Jane’s in May, and it was uow Sep- 
tember, and Mr. Greyson had written that 
she must cut her visit short. Perhaps Felix 
Dayton had proved a powerful attraction, 
for Miss Greyson had not once complained 
of being dull during her stay, and now re- 
gretted that she must go home so soon. 

While Dorothy was teaching her sixteen 
pupils how to overcast seams, her rival was 
curled up on a comfortable sofa in her aunt’s 
parlor, reading a very exciting novel. Miss 
Jane sat in a rocking-chair, engaged in darn- 
ing some large holes in her niece’s stockings. 

*¢ Lottie, if you would change your stock- 
ings more frequently you would not wear 
such enormous holes in them.” 

** Now, Aunt Jane!” exclaimed Charlotte, 
‘** you speak of stockings just as I am in the 


midst of a description of the magnificent 


costumes worn at a duke’s ball. I can’t 
think to change my clothes as often as you 
do.” 

Miss Jane sighed. 

‘*You are your mother over again, Lotty. 
I do wish you were more like your poor 
father.”’ 

**T don’t,” said Charlotte, laughing; ‘‘ he 
is as cross as a bear all the time.” 

‘*Poor James!’’ sighed Miss Jane. ‘I 
suppose he has his troubles as well as the 
rest of us. Charlotte, do tie up your shoe, 
child; and your collar is unpinned.” 

** There is no one to see me, Aunt Jane,” 
said Charlotte, coaxingly, ‘‘and I am so 
much interested in my story. Do let me 
read.”’ 

** But suppose Mr. Dayton should come 
in and see you in such a slovenly condition, 
Charlotte.” 

‘** But he won’t come in at this hour in the 
day, aunt; and as for my being slovenly, I 
must have inherited that, for grandma and 
mother never pin their collars or tie their 
shoes.”’ 

‘Don’t tell me of it,’? said Miss Jane 
with a shudder. ‘‘I want you to cultivate 
habits of neatness, particularly if you have 
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any idea of ever marrying Felix Dayton, for 
his mother is the neatest housekeeper in 
Bayswater, and you might poke in every 
crack and corner of her house, and you 
would not find a teaspoonful of dust.’’ 

‘I don’t want to poke, auntie,’’ laughed 
Charlotte, ‘‘and Felix has never seen me 
otherwise than neat, so he won’t be warned 
of my bad habits unless you tell him. But I 
believe he would marry me any way, neat or 
slovenly.” 

“If it weren’t for me, Charlotte, your un- 
tidy habits would soon be the talk of Bays- 
water; and don’t be too sure of Felix Day- 
ton, for he is a true son of his mother, and 
a neater woman ’’—— 

‘* How unpleasant she will be to live 
with,’’ cried Charlotte. ‘‘I know I shall 
drive her crazy. I wonder if she will sew 
the buttons on my clothes and mend my 
stockings as you do, Aunt Jane.”’ 

‘¢ You speak lightly of it now, Charlotte, 
but wait until this time next year! I feel 
sorry for you, for if you live with your 
mother-in-law you will make her as well as 
yourself wretched, and if you have a house 
of your own it will be a sight to behold.” 

** Look like mother’s, for instance,” said 
Charlotte. ‘* Things are always at sixes and 
sevens with us.” 

‘You shoild try to make things better, 
Charloite.”’ 

“QO Aunt Jane, I couldn’t! I haven’t 
your energy, and mother is too much of an 
invalid to keep the house in order.”’ 

“Too lazy,’? Miss Jane muttered below 
her breath. 

Just then the door-bell rang, and a servant 
came in with Felix Dayton’s card. 

“There, what did I tell you, Lottie?” 
said Miss Jane, rising to help her niece in 
the work of tidying. 

The shoes were soon tied, the collar pinned 
and the dark, glossy hair smoothed. Then, 
flushed, but neat and beautiful, Charlotte 
went into the parlor where Felix Dayton 
waited her coming with feverish impatience. 

It was an importantioterview. Felix had 
thought that the sooner his fate was decided 
now the better, since his mother had been — 
told of his intentions in regard to Miss 
Greyson, and he had therefore left his office, 
and with the eagerness of lovers, hastened to 
be relieved of his suspense and anxiety. To 
his great joy Charlotte listened favorably to 
his suit, and promised that if her father’s 
consent could be gained she would marry him. 


‘ Aunt Jane, I am engaged,’’ were Char- 
lotte’s first words as she again entered the 
snug sitting-room, where her aunt still sat. 
‘* That is, if papa consents, and I know he 
will, for he is always growling over expenses, 
and I know I am extravagant. He will give 
me away with a fervent blessing.” 

‘* Do you love Felix Dayton ?”’ asked Miss 
Jane, drawing the young girl to her, and 
kissing her flushed, joyous face. 

* I do, indeed, Aunt Jane. 
you how much,” was the reply, and the elo- 
quent eyes bore testimony to the truth of 
the words. 

Three days later Mr. Greyson received 
three letters by the same mail. The first he 
opened was from his sister Jane detailing 
Charlotte’s conquest, and giving a very 
truthful and favorable account of Felix Day- 
ton. The next was from his daughter, and 
was full of expressions of her attachment for 
Felix, and hoped that no obstacle might be 
placed in the way to their marriage. Then 
came a manly, frank letter from Felix him- 
self, written in such a manner as to win at 
once Mr. Greyson’s favorable opinion. His 
consent to the engagement was therefore 
given at once, and in truth he felt pleased at 
the prospect of placing his eldest daughter 
in such good hands. 

But the engagement did not cause Char- 
lotte to lengthen her visit in Bayswater. 
She returned to her home at the end of an- 
other week, Felix having been in a state of 
ecstacy ever since the receipt of Mr. Grey- 
son’s reply to his letter, and regretting 
hourly that Charlotte could not prolong her 
visit. 

Miss Jane had accompanied her niece to 
Mrs. Dayton’s to return that lady’s call, and 
Charlotte had made herself so charming 
to her prospective mother-in-law that she 
caused the question to rise in Mrs. Dayton’s 
mind as to whether Felix had not done well 
in passing Dorothy by, and choosing this 
radiant creature who sang so sweetly and 
talked so prettily, seeming familiar with any 
and every suject introduced. 

After Charlotte’s departure Felix seemed 
only happy when reading her letters, which 
were models of penmanship, and couched 
in such refined and elegant language that he 
often wondered that such a talented woman 
should be willing to unite her fortunes with 
those of a struggling lawyer in an inland 
town, far away from the delights of theatre, 
concert and ball. He longed every day to 


WHY THEY PARTED. 


I cannot tell. 
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see his beloved, but tried to wait with what 
patience he could muster for the Christmas 
holidays to come, for only at that time could 
he afford to pay a visit to Charlotte’s home, 
there to meet the parents and other relatives 
of the girl he fondly believed calculated to 
make his lasting and perfect happiness. 


On a cold, snowy day in December, Char- 
lotte Greyson sat iu her own room, and 
abandoned herself to the delight of writing 
aletter to Felix. The fire burned cheerfully 
in the grate, and the bird in his cage sang 
gayly, unmindful of the slovenly appearance 
of his young mistress, and the still worse 
condition of the large, finely furnished 
room. Charlotte had written but three lines 
when the door opened and her father en- 
tered. 

‘*Not gone to your office yet?” said 
Charlotte in surprise; ‘‘ why, what has kept 
you here?” 

‘¢ Breakfast was late, as usual,” said Mr. 
Greyson, in across tone. ‘I ask for it at 
eight, and it is never on the table before 
nine o’clock; but ever since breakfast I have 
been searching for those deeds of Johnson’s. 
I believe I’ve turned out the contents of 
every drawer in the house, but they are not 
to be found. Have you seen them, Lottie?” 

‘‘] thought you gave them to mamma to 
keep.” 

Well, go did. I thought I would need 
them the day after, but she can’t remember 
where she put them. In such a house as 
this nothing can ever be found when it is 
wanted.” 

‘* Do you want me to look for them ? ”’ 

** Yes; try those desks in the parlor. I 
may have overlooked the deeds. And, Char- 
lotte, copy these papers for me,” laying a 
small package on the desk. 

‘‘ With pleasure,” replied Charlotte, for 
she was obliging as well as amiable. 

Mr. Greyson turned to leave the room, 
then glanced back, saying:— 

‘* You really are excessively careless about 
your personal appearance, Charlotte. Now 
that you are to be married shortly, you 
should correct your untidy habits.” 

‘“*O papa,” said Charlotte, in an apolo- 
getic tone, ‘this is only my morning wrap- 
per.” 

** Well, itis a very much soiled one, and 
you had better give it to the rag-man. I be- 
lieve you are naturally slovenly. Your 
grandmother and mother are so too, and 
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probably it will descend to future generations. 
I wish you had some desire to emulate your 
Aunt Jane in habits of neatness; the house 


might then be less like a pig-pen. Is Mr. 
Dayton coming next week ?” 

On the 23d, father.”’ 

“This is only the 20th, I believe. Well, 


you have three days in which to put the 
house in decent order. [should be ashamed 
to have him come into it as it is now.”’ 

And Mr. Greyson left the room. 

Charlotte resumed her writing at once. 
As her father had said, she was looking very 
untidy. She had no Aunt Jane near her to 
pin up her collar and add little touches to 
her toilet, or to give good advice on the sub- 
ject. So she dressed after her own will, 
and was not seen toadvantage. She wore 
avery old crimson wrapper of woollen ma- 
terial, which had been washed so often as 
to cause it to fade considerably, and had 
been worn so much since its last visit to the 
tub that it had grown very much soiled; a 
frayed ruffle, devoid of starch, hung limply 
about the collar; no cuffs were at her wrists, 
no belt at her waist, and the wrapper hung 
loosely; her hair was gathered up at the back 
in a loose, untidy coil, and a comb, out of 
which all the teeth but one had been broken, 
stuck into it. A pair of slippers run down 
at the heel, and a size too large, completed 
her costume. No wonder her father, ac- 
customed as he was to seeing her slovenly 
dress, was obliged to notice it on this partic- 
ular morning. 

Just as the letter to Felix was finished 
and sealed, little Carrie, the youngest of the 
Greyson family, ran into the room and threw 
a book on the desk. 

‘* Mamma says for you to copy the recipes 
you get of Aunt Jane in that book. It is 
Miss Simyth’s, and she wants it this after- 
noon; she says you promised to bring her 
the recipes, and she is in the parlor now.” 

“Well, 1 didn’t bring them, so you can 
take the book back to her. But look, Carrie, 
see what you have done,’’ said Charlotte, as 
a black stream from the overturned inkstand 
wended its way down the inclined desk and 
poured upon her wrapper. 

“*T didn’t mean to,” said Carrie, giving a 
child’s ever-ready excuse. 

**T know that, and it’s well it has all gone 
on my wrapper and thus saved the carpet,” 
said Charlotte, sopping the ink from the 
desk with the folds of her garment. 

*“*T think I will run down-stairs and look 
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for papa’s deeds, and then I’ll come up, 
mend my blue dress and put it on, and then 
have a good read until dinner-time. I can’t 
put on that blue dress until those gathers 
are sewed up. I do wish Aunt Jane were 
here. She could mend while I am hunting 
for the deeds. But wishing won’t bring her, 
so the sooner I find the deeds and get at the 
mending the better,” murmured Charlotte, 
as, Carrie having run to play in the hall, she 
stood before the fire drying the ink on her 
dress. So, with light steps, and singing a 
snatch of an old love-song, the young girl 
ran down into the parlor, stopping once on 
her way to pick up one of the loose slippers 
which had escaped from her foot. 

Ransacking an old desk, the drawers of 
which were full of pamphlets and newspa- 
pers. Charlotte found a book on a subject 
in which she was very much interested, 
The deeds were at once for gotten; she threw 
herself into an easy-chair before the fire, and 
began to read. So deeply interested did 
she become in her book that she was not 
aware how the time was passing. Both 
slippers dropped from her feet, her hair fell 
down on her shoulders, the broken comb 
falling to the floor. Her stockinged feet 
rested on the fender, a large hole in the toe 
of one, and a still larger in the heel of the 
other, being very conspicuous. She was 
unaware that the parlor door opened, and a 
gentleman stood on the threshold regarding 
her with a look of mortification and pain. 
Nothing was lost to his view; the slippers, 
the broken comb, the disordered hair, the 
ink-stained wrapper and limp ruffle, and the 
holes in the stockings, were all impressed on 
his memory for a long time afterward; for it 
was Felix Dayton who stood thus gazing on 
his well-loved Charlotte. 

Felix! 

A long sigh had roused the girl from her 
book, and, springing to her feet, she turned 
in the direction from whence the sound had 
come, and saw her lover. She could do no 
more than speak his name. 

‘Ts it possible that this is really you, 
Charlotte ?”’ 

‘* But I was not expecting you for three 
days yet, Felix; and it is so early. I was 
meaning to dress when [ went up-stairs.”’ 

‘¢T found I could leave this morning, and 
was so impatient to see you that I started at 
once. I did not telegraph, for I intended a 
pleasant surprise to you. It has been a most 
painful one to me.” 
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THE SNOWDROP. 


But, Felix °>—— 

‘Do not make excuses, Charlotte. You 
cannot excuse your appearance. I will leave 
you now, and return again this evening, 
when you will be ready, perhaps, to see me.” 

** But, Felix, I will run up-stairs now, and 
change my dress. Please stay.” 

*¢] prefer not to do so, Charlotte.” 

And it spite of her remonstrances, he left 
the house. 

He kept his promise, and returned to Mr. 
Greyson’s in the evening. But his manner 


toward Charlotte was cold and constrained. 


He had received a great shock, and could 
not recover immediately from it. Accus- 
tomed to the orderly, scrupulously neat 
house of his mother, he was able to detect 
the dust and disorder of Charlotte’s home, 
and the sight was painful tohim. Charlotte 
herself was elegantly attired, and looking 
very handsome, but her grandmother and 
mother were dressed in such a slovenly, 
careless manner as to cause a blush of shame 
to rise on Mr. Greyson’s cheek. 

When, after a very brief call, Felix left 
the house, Charlotte went to her own room, 
and there carried out a resolve she had made 
when seeing her lover depart expressing no 
wish to see her again, and without giving 
her even a farewell caress. 

She wrote a brief note, offering Felix his 
freedom, and regretting that they had ever 
met; acknowledging also that they were un- 
suited to each other. 

She never saw him again. He replied to 
her note with a couple of lines, thanking her 
for her kindness, and hoping she would not 
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cherish bitter feelings against him for coin- 
ciding with her in saying they were unsuited 
to each other, and their marriage could not 
bring them happiness. 

Felix told his mother everything concern- 
ing his visit, in the frank way characteristic 
of him. The good lady sympathized deeply 
with him in his disappointment; regretted 
that so talented a girl should be marred by 
such grave faults; and never mentioned the 
matter to her son again, thinking the wound 
would heal more quickly if never probed un- 
necessarily. 

It was three years before Felix Dayton 
recovered from his disappointment suffi- 
ciently to think again of love and marriage. 
Then he made a choice which caused his 
mother’s heart to throb with joy and thanks- 
giving, for little Dorothy was his bride. © 

Their marriage was a very happy one, and 
Felix never had cause to regret his second 
choice. He learned to love Dorothy as well 
as he had ever loved Charlotte, and perhaps 
better, and his home was a delightful one, 
and well ordered. In after years he heard 
of Charlotte as a writer and lecturer, but 
never heard of her embarking on the sea of 
matrimony. Her first love was her last, and 
she lived and died unwedded. 

As for Mrs. Dayton, she surrendered the 
household keys very willingly to Dorothy, 
and was frequently heard to say that what 
was bred in the bone would come out in the 
flesh, and she could look forward to lying 
calmly in her coffin since Dorothy would 
have charge of her househould goods. 


THE SNOWDROP. 


BY R. A. MC’WILLIAM. 


6 ery days of rain and nights of snow 
A Flower grew silently and slow, 
Till ali around was white; 

Then clad in robes of tender green, 

With fairy bells that peep between, 
The Snowdrop seeks the light. 


What kindly hand has tended thee 
In thy dark cell where none could see 
Thy future promise bright? 
How could we know while Nature slept, 
A treasure like thyself she kept, 
To gladden Winter’s sight? 


Only a drooping Flower of Snow! 

It sets the beating heart aglow 
With hopes of brighter times ; 

And while the little snowbells ring, 

We hear the music of the Spring 
Float on the airy chimes. 


A Flower so tender, yet so brave, 

That springs from out a Wintry grave, 
Needs not the praise of song. 

I hear thee whisper, Flower of Snow, 

‘Through days of sorrow, nights of woe, 
Be hopeful, and be strong! ’’ 
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ANON CRUTHALL had always been a 
sceptic on the subject of mesmerism; 
and when a new development of that science, 
under the name of hypnotism, came under 
public notice, he regarded it with equal in- 
credulity. The fact was that the canon was 
an exceptionally strong-minded, matter-of- 
fact person, over whom no mesmerist had 
ever bccn able to cxercise the smallest influ- 
ence. And he was led by this circumstance 
to jump at the unreasonable conclusion that 
an effect which could'not be worked upon 
himself could not by fair means be worked on 
other people eithcr. Of course, he admitted 
that thcie were certain weak-minded beings, 
out of whose imbecility the so-called mes- 
merisie managed to make good capital. But 
he did Lot belicve that any man of average 
intelliccnce and determination could be in- 
duced so much aes to lift his little finger 
merely Lccause ecme one else willed that he 
should. 

The canon did not keep those opinions to 
himself, or even confine them to private con- 
versation. On the contrary, he attacked 
hypnotism vigorously in the columns of a 
leading monthly magazine; and entered into 
a spirited controversy in the Times with an 
eminent professor of the science. This 
brought his name before the public, and 
won him considerable notability. Indeed, 
‘* Have you read Canon Cruthall’s letters on 
hypnotism ?’’ became quite a stock conver- 
sational opening at dinner-parties and 
dances. 

But it was not for the purpose of getting 
himself talked about that the worthy divine 
had entered the lists against the promoters 
of the fashionable science. He acted purely 
from conscientious motives. For believing, 
as he did, that there was some trickery or 
collusion at the bottom of all successful 
hypnotic experiments, he thought it his 
duty to publicly denounce the imposture. 
And he registered a vow that, should fortune 
ever give him the opportunity of exposing 
any of these hypnotic humbugs, he would 
eagerlyembraceit. While this determination 
was still strong upon him, he went down 
into the country on a visit to his cousin, 
Lady Joyce, who had got together a large 
number of people at her house in Clayshire. 
Among them, as luck would have it, was a 


EXPERIMENT IN 


HYPNOTISM. 


young barrister, Jack Perkins, an ardent 
advocate of hypuotism, and himself a hyp- 
notist of no slight capacity. His name, in- 
deed, was not yet known to the general 
public, but in private circles he had acquired 
a great reputation by his successful experi- 
ments. 

The first night, at dinner, after the ladies 
had withdrawn, one of the gentlemen started 
the subject of hypnotism, and Jack Perkins 
took the opportunity of relating some won- 
derful experiences in that line. Most of his 
hearers expressed considerable interest in 
his tales, but the canon sat silent, with an 
incredulous smile upon his face. This Per- 
kins observed, and turning to him said:— 

*¢ You seem sceptical on the subject, Canon 
Cruthall. At least, 1 know you are, for I 
have read your letters in the Times.”’ 

certainly answered the canon. 

‘** But tell me, now, why do you not believe 
in it?’ questioned Perkins. 

‘** Because,” replied the canon, “‘ that mys- 
terious influence of mind over mind which 
the science—so called—pre-supposes has yet 
to be satisfactorily established. 1 know that 
all the mesmerits and hypnotists who have 
tried their hands upon me have failed utterly. 
And I, therefore, believe as I myself have 
experienced.” 

Perkins half closed his eyes, and regarded 
him steadily for some seconds, Then he 
said :— 

‘*T can see you would be a difficult sub- 
ject. But look here, if some one—myself, 
for instance—were to hypnotize you into 
doing something against your will, would 
you believe in the science then ?”’ 

course 1 should,’ was the reply. 
‘‘But the condition is never likely to be 
fulfilled. Come, I challenge you to try your 
most potent spells upon me.” 

Perkins stroked his chin and looked reflec- 
tive. 

**You must give me time to think over 
it,” he answered. ‘* And I promise that, in 
the course of a day or two, I will try an 
experiment upon you.” 

- Very well,” rejoined the canon. “ When. 
you’re ready, 1 am.”’ 

‘* You must let us all witness the experi- 
ment, Perkins,” struck in the host. 

By all means,” answered Perkins. ‘‘ And 
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I am prepared to stake my reputation as a 
hypnotist on the result of it.” 

** Don’t be rash,”’ observed the canon with 
a confident smile, ‘for I assure you that 
you are very unlikely to succeed.” 

‘** We shall see,” returned Perkins quietly. 

Soon afterward the gentlemen joined the 
ladies, and nothing further was said upon 
the subject that night. 

Next morning, as the canon was out by 
himself in the garden,—he was an early 
riser, and always took a stroll before break- 
fast,—he met a man, looking like a servant, 
who touched his hat respectfully and stopped 
as if wishing to accost him. 

‘* Well, my man, what is it?” inquired 
the canon, with benign condescension. 

‘*T beg pardon, sir,”’ began the man, in an 
apologetic tone, “but I thought I’d just 
take the liberty of speaking to you. Do you 
know who I an, sir? ”’ 

*“*Can’t say I do,’ replied the canon, 
‘¢unless you are one of the footmen.”’ 

‘“‘1’m Mr. Perkin’s valet, sir,’ was the 
answer. ‘ But I came into the dining-room 
after dinner last night to help hand the 
coffee, and I heard some of that conversation 
between you and him about hypnotizing.”’ 

‘*Yes, yes,’? put in the canon encourag- 
ingly. ‘* What of it?” 

‘* Why, sir,”? went on the man, lowering 
his voice to a confidential pitch. .‘* He 
knows, as I know, that this here hypnotism 
is nothing but humbug. And [I calls it 
downright wicked of him to go on deceiving 
folks by it, as he does.” 

‘*You are aware, then,’? demanded the 
canon, with evident interest, ‘‘that he has 
recourse to trickery in carrying out his ex- 
periments ? 

*T am, sir,’? was the emphatic reply. 
‘¢ And I am also aware that he and his friend, 
Mr. Joliffe—you know whom I mean, sir ’”’— 
(the canon nodded) ‘‘are hatching a plot, 
sir, by which they mean to circumvent you, 
and make you appear to have been hypno- 
tized?” 

‘* How will they manage that, I wonder?” 

**T cannot tell you, sir,’’ the man replied, 
‘* because I have not yet learned the details 
myself; but I know that my master and Mr. 
Joliffe are going to discuss their plans to- 
night in my master’s bedroom, and I thought 
that you might, perhaps, wish to overhear 
their conversation.” 

‘* That would be rather a difficult matter, 
would it not ?”’ asked the canon. 
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‘* Why, no, sir,”’ the man answered, looking 
carefully round him and dropping his voice 
to a yet lower pitch, ** I don’t think it would. 
In fact, I could easily put you in the way of 
doing so. There’s a place in my master’s 
roum, sir, a sort of old wardrobe, where you 
could remain concealed with perfect safety, 
and from which you could not fail to catch 
every word that was said. Now, if I were 
to place you there, sir, before master came 
up-stairs 

** No, no,” interposed the canon, with dig- 
nity. ‘I really could not stoop to that, my 
man.”’ 

The valet looked disappointed—even rath- 
er hurt. 

‘* Well, sir,” he rejoined, ‘‘ of course, you 
know what’s right much better than I do. 
At the same time, I should have thought 
that, as my master and his friend were play- 
ing such a mean trick upon you, it was quite 
fair for you to play a counter trick upon 
them. However, as I said before, you know 
what’s right and I shouldn’t, of course, pre- 
sume to try and persuade you.” 

With that, he turned on his heel and 
began to move away. 

Stay,’’ cried the canon, quickly—it had 
occurred to him, while the man was speak- 
ing, that this opportunity of showing up the 
humbug of hypnotism was not, after all, one 
to be lightly thrown away—‘ perhaps I was . 
hasty in my reply. I should like time to 
think over what you have told me.” 

‘* Very good, sir,’? answered the other, 
turning round and touching his hat. ‘* When 
will you let me know your decision ?” 

‘“* If you will come to my room just before 
dinner this evening, I will do so then,” re- 
plied the canon, and—and’’—(drawing a 
sovereign from his waistcoat pocket, and 
pressing it into the valet’s far from unwilling 
hand), *‘1’m much obliged to you for your 
information.” 

The fellow received the gratuity with pro- 
fuse thanks and a_ well-satisfied smirk. 
Then, uttering a polite ‘* good-morning, sir,”’ 
he walked away, and left the canon to con- 
tinue his constitutional alone. 

The greater part of that day the worthy 
divine spent in trying to decide how to act. 
On the one hand, the prospect of being in 
a position to baffle Perkins’ little dodge, and 
to show up the trickeries of hypnotism, was 
excessively tempting; on the other, the 
meanness of such eavesdropping, and the risk 
of being found out in it, were decidedly 
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repelling. Urged by these conflicting con- 
siderations, the canon found it so hard to 
make up his mind that at five o’clock in the 
afternoon he was still undecided. But when 
the scales are still poised even, the merest 
trifle will incline the balance to one side. 
And that trifle, in the present instance, took 
the form of a few casual remarks made in 
the drawing-room at tea. 

**T say, Perkins,’ Sir Alaric chanced to 
observe, ‘* have you determined how to hyp- 
notize the canon yet?” 

**T think so,’? Perkins replied, with a 
smile of easy confidence. ‘‘ Before this time 
to-morrow I shall make the experiment; and, 
what is more, I feel sure that I shall suc- 
ceed.” 

‘*Upon my word, you almost make me 
tremble,’’ said the canon, assuming a care- 
less, jocular tone. But inwardly he thought 
to himself, ‘‘ The boastful humbug; I will 
go to his room to-night and overhear his 
little plot, and then we’ll see what a fool we 
shall make him look when he tries his tricks 
on me to-morrow.” 

So when, shortly before dinner, Jack Per- 
kins’ valet came to the canon’s room, the 
latter said decidedly: ‘‘ I have made up my 
mind, my man, to follow out your sugges- 
tion, and go to Mr. Perkins’ bedroom this 
evening to overhear his conspiracy against 
me, provided you can assure me that what 
you have told me is true, and that there is no 
appreciable risk of discovery involved.” 

‘*I can assure you of both, sir,’’ answered 
the man, emphatically. ‘*‘The wardrobe of 
which I told you is an unused one and nobody 
ever goes near it. Then you see, sir, as to 
getting away again, you’re merely to wait 
till Mr. Perkins is in bed and asleep, and 
then you can slip out and back to your own 
room as easy as anything.”’ 

‘* Very well,” said the canon, who had now 
lost sight of every other consideration in his 
eayar desire to floor Perkins, and to gain a 
strong handle against hypnotism. “I will 
come up early to bed to-night. Do you be 
here about eleven o’clock, and then you can 
conduct me to your master’s room. Mind, if 
all turns out right, I will make it well worth 
your while.”’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ returned the valet, 
“* T’ll not fail to be in waiting for you here at 
eleven o’clock.”’ 

That evening seemed to Canon Cruthall to 
drag terribly; but at length eleven o’clock 
came, and he managed, on the plea of a 


headache, to escape up-stairs from the smok- 
ing-room. 

The valet had not omitted to keep the ap- 
pointment, and was ready for him. 

‘** You had better take off your shoes, sir,”’ 
he said in a low voice, ‘‘ as I have done; for 
then we shall be able to move more quietly.” 

The canon immediately kicked off his 
pumps, and stood in his stocking feet. 

‘* Now,” continued the other, had 
better go to Mr. Perkins’ room at once, as 
there is no saying how soon he may come 
up-stairs. Begging your pardon, sir, it will 
be safer not to bringa candle. There is less 
chance of our being seen if we go in the 
dark.” 

‘* True,”’ the canon answered, setting his 
candlestick down on the table. ‘* Lead the 
way, then, and I will follow.” 

Without speaking another word the man 
conducted him along the dimly lighted pas- 
sage, up one flight of stairs and into a bed- 
room at the top of them. 

‘* Here,” he whispered, drawing back a 
large curtain in one corner of the room, “ is 
the place of concealment. Just step behind 
this, and I’]] arrange it all right on the out- 
side.” 

Canon Cruthall did as requested. It was 
not exactly a wardrobe, but a sort of recess, 
with pegs at the back for hanging clothes 
upon, and a large curtain in front. 

** Now, sir,” said the valet, in a low voice, 
when he had drawn the curtain across again 
and carefully arranged its folds from the 
outside, ‘‘ just you stop quiet inside there, 
sir, and you’ll be as safe as a church. I 
must not remain here longer now, for my 
master may come up any moment.”’ 

Thereupon he quietly withdrew, leaving 
the canon ensconced behind the curtain. 
The latter peered cautiously out. By the 
dim light, which struggled in from the land- 
ing through the half-closed door, he could 
just see the outlines of the larger pieces of 
furniture, and nothing else. To tell the 
truth, now he was there, he did not feel par- 
ticularly comfortable. What a very sorry 
figure he should cut, if by any chance Per- 
kins were to find him behind that curtain! 

Perhaps it would be wiser after all (his 
nervousness prompted him) to slip out 
quietly now, and make his escape before 
Perkins came up. It would be an ignomini- 
ous retreat, certainly; but was not the pres- 
ent case one in which discretion was likely 
to prove the better part of valor? 
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He had fully made up his mind to carry 
out this resolve—and had, indeed, half 
emerged from behind the curtain—when he 
heard a step on the landing. With nervous 
haste he darted back into his place of con- 
cealment, just before the door was pushed 
open, and somebody entered the room with a 
light. For some minutes the canon stood 
there as quiet as a mouse, scarcely daring to 
breathe; but when he had sufficiently re- 
covered from his fright, he ventured, though 
with extreme caution, to peer round the 
edge of the curtain. As he did so, he saw, 
standing in front of the dressing-table, not 
Jolliffe—nor, indeed, any male being what- 
ever—but a handsome, smartly-dressed young 
woman, in whom he immediately recognized 
his hostess’ attractive maid. 

A thrill of intense surprise, mingled with 
decided uneasiness, shot through him when 
his eyes fell upon her. What did her pres- 
ence here mean? Was it the case that, in 
trying to ferret out one scandal about Per- 
kins, he bad accidentally happened upon an- 
other? Alas! no such luck. One glance 
round the apartment showed him how erro- 
neous was the supposition. For not only 
was there a total lack of that luxurious fur- 


niture with which Lady Joyce always in- 
dulged her guests, but also, from the numer- 
ous articles of feminine toilet and apparel 
which were scattered about, the chamber was 


evidently a woman’s. Yes; the truth was 
too plain. He had been put—whether by 
accident or design—not into Perkins’ room, 
but into—the lady’s maid’s. 

As this conviction forced itself upon him, 
it sent a cold shock of horror to the canon’s 
heart, and brought out great drops of sweat 
all over his brow. What an awful predica- 
ment! That he, a respectable married man 
and a dignitary of the church, should be ly- 
ing concealed in a servant girl’s bedroom! 
If she were only old, or ugly, or both, it 
would not be quite so bad, for then people 
might believe the true explanation of his 
presence; but as it was, if he were discov- 
ered there, they would put the very worst 
cuustruction on the matter. What was he 
todo? Try to effect his escape noiselessly, 
when her back was turned, or boldly emerge 
from his hiding-place, confess the truth to 
her and pledge her to secrecy? The first of 
these courses was hardiy possible; while if 
he attempted the second, she would proba- 
bly scream out, and bring up the whole 
house before he had time to explain himself. 


No! Only one line of action was feasible— 
namely, to remain quiet in his place of con- 
cealment, and effect his escape when she 
had gone to sleep. It was, indeed, possible 
that she might not retire to rest just yet, but 
might go down-stairs again to her mistress’ 
room. How devoutly he prayed she might! 

But that fond hope was soon crushed by 
the young woman’s carefully locking the 
door, sitting down on the bed, and proceed- 
ing to take off her boots. She then walked 
to the dressing-table, and, after surveying 
herself in the glass, began leisurely to divest 
herself of her frock. When next the canon 
peered round the curtain, he saw her stand- 
ing before the glass and letting down her 
hair, in a dishabille costume of white bodice 
and petticoat. 

Good gracious! ’’ he groaned inwardly, 
mopping the cold perspiration from his fore- 
head. ‘The longer [ stay here, the more 
will appearances condemn me if I am dis- 
covered. And yet I can do nothing else. 
By heavens, if I once get safely out of this 
hobbie, I’ll never, never play the spy again!”’ 

After letting down her hair about her 
shoulders, the maid next proceeded to brush 
it. What an age she seemed over the pro- 
cess! The cannon could, of course, hear 
every stroke of the brush distinctly, and he 
thought she would never have done. 

‘*Good Lord! ”’ he soliloquized, ruefully, 
‘* if she takes all this time over each step of 
her toilet, I sha’n’t get a chance of escaping | 
before daybreak! ”’ 

At the end of what seemed to him a very 
long interval he again ventured to peep 
round the curtain, hoping that, he might see 
the maid just getting into bed. But nothing 
of the sort met his eye. She had not ad- 
vanced a step further in the work of disrob- 
ing, and was still admiring herself in the 
glass. 

‘*Deuce take it!”? muttered the canon 
under his breath. ‘* How frightfully women 
dawdle over their undressing; I had always 
heard so but never realized it entirely until 
to-night.” 

While he was yet watching her, she picked 
up from the bed the dress which she had 
taken off, and began to move with it straight 
toward his corner of the room. An over- 
whelming sense of horror, far worse than 
any that had gone before, suddenly seized 
upon the luckless canon. She was going to 
hang that dress up in the very recess where 
he was concealed ! 
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_ The conviction was but too well founded. 
A moment later the curtain had been drawn 
aside, and the canon stood exposed to view. 
With a cry of terror at the sight of him, the 
maid dropped her dress to the floor and 
started back; while, on his part, the canon 
was too much paralyzed by dismay, for the 
moment, either to speak or move. Before 
he could recover himself or attempt to ex- 
plain his presence, the girl had rushed to the 
door, unlocked it, and, flinging it open, had 
begun to scream for help at the top of her 
voice. 

The canon’s desperation can hardly be 
conceived—certainly not described. He was 
positively frantic. He tried to make his es- 
cape from the room, but the girl, who was 
standing in the doorway, turned upon him 
and struck at him when he approached her. 

‘“*Get back—get back, you gray haired 
monster!’ she cried. ‘‘ You shall not es- 
cape—no! They shall all see your wicked 
villainy! Come to insult and—and—wrong 
a poor servant girl! And you a clergyman. 
Shame on you, you immoral old wretch! ” 

She had scarcely finished this wild speech, 
interspersed with frequent sobs, before the 
steps of several people were heard hurrying 
up the stairs, and in another minute most of 
the gentlemen in the house, and not a few 
of the servants, had congregated round the 
door of the maid’s room. The sight of the 
girl, standing there half undressed, with dis- 
hevelled hair and tlushed cheeks, and of the 
canon inside her chamber in his stockinged 
feet, seemed to tell the story pretty plainly. 
And when the unfortunate man advanced 
toward Sir Alaric, who was foremost on the 
scene, and began to protest his innocence, 
his host sternly cut him short:— 

‘Thank you, Canon Cruthall,’? he said 
sarcastically. ‘‘ We need not trouble you 
for an explanation. The truth of this pretty 
little business is patent upon the face of it.” 

‘* But I assure you—I assure you, upon 
my most solemn word of honor,”’ pleaded 
the luckless canon, ready to sink through the 
floor with shame and mortification, ‘* that— 
that” 

Pardon me, canon,” interposed Jack 
Perkins, suddenly stepping forward, ‘* but I 
see that you are confused and overcome; and 
I do not wonder, Let me undertake your 
explanation for you. Canon Cruthall wishes 
to assure you, gentiemen, that to within five 
minutes ago he did not know where he was 
or what he was doing. I am ready to in- 
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dorse the truth of the statement. For” 
(pulling out his watch) “it is now barely 
five minutes after twelve, and I willed that 
the hypnotic spell, which I have exercised 
over him, should last exactly till midnight.” 

‘Loud exclamations of surprise broke from 
his hearer’s lips at these words, and Sir 
Alaric exclaimed :— 

‘Is this the experiment you promised us, 
then, Perkins ?”’ 

Yes,’ replied Perkins, quietly. ‘‘I 
willed that the canon should pass an hour 
concealed in the lady’s maid’s bedroom. I 
must beg your pardon, Clara” (addressing 
the maid), ‘for the fright my experiment 
has caused you; and yours, also, canon, for 
having placed you in such an equivocal posi- 
tion. But I felt that, to put the genuineness 
of the experiment beyond dispute, I must 
influence you to do something which you 
would have died rather than have done 
voluntarily. I have no wish to crow over a 
vanquished opponent, but, I ask you, what 
do you think of the reality of hypnotism 
now ?” 

Long before Perkins had finished speak- 
ing, the canon had seen clearly through the 
whole clever hoax. But he set his moral 
and social good name so far above his repu- 
tation as an anti-hypnotist that he was thank- 
ful enough for the means of escape which 
Perkins’ unblushing falsehoods afforded him, 
and he answered, with profound emphasis:— 

‘*T assure you, gentlemen, that my scepti- 
cal views about hypnotism have been once 
and forever extinguished by this most mar- 
velous experiment! ”’ 

Perkins’ wonderful success over Canon 
Cruthall—a man whom all the leading lights 
of the science had utterly failed to influence 
— soon became the talk of society; and the 
young hypnotist’s public reputation was 
made by it. He had plenty of genuine skill 
in that line, but, knowing that with a strong- 
minded, sceptical man like the canon, trick- 
ery alone could produce the necessary result, 
he had had recourse to the ingenuous device 
related above. The canon had done just as 
Perkins had reckoned in saving his moral 
character by giving his assent to the false- 
hood. Perhaps he might have acted differ- 
ently if there had been time to reflect; but 
on the spur of the moment, he had eagerly 
grasped the only escape from social ruin 
that seemed to offer. And when he had 
once publicly set his seal to the deception, 
he could never afterwards repudiate it. 
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NORWEGIAN FOLKLORE AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


HERE is perhaps no country in Europe 
richer in legendary lore than Norway. 
Until very recent years, the communication 
_ of the dwellers in the more remote country 
districts with the outside world was small 
indeed, and old-time superstitions have lin- 
gered long and die hard among these simple 
and credulous people. To listen to their 
tales of goblins and sprites, of trolls, gnomes, 
and other uncanny creatures, brings back 
memories of childhood’s days and the nur- 
sery stories with which our youthful minds 
were both delighted and scared. The 
mountains and forests, and valleys, streams, 
and fjords are by their imaginations peopled 
with curious beings, endowed with super- 
natural power, and with whom it is well to 
keep on good terms. Can it be that in these 
superstitious beliefs there linger traces of 
the nature-worsbip of the earlier inhabitants 
of Scandinavia? During a short tour in 
Norway last summer we collected a few of 
the legends believed in by the people of the 
Sogne district, which have, we think, never 
been previously published. 

There is a belief among the peasantry that 
the seters or upland farmhouses, which are 
inhabited in the summer by those who are 
banished at that season to the high and dis- 
tant pastures to look after the cattle, are in 
the winter taken possession of by a race of 
little people, who are resentful of any inter- 
ference with their privileges, and are 
offended if the cattle are brought up earlier 
or kept later than usual. The following tale 
was told us in the Aardal Valley: One fine 
autumn, a man named Knut Kvigne had 
kept his cows and horses at the seter a week 
later than usual, and he found that he exper- 
ienced a great deal of trouble in collecting 
them together in the morning. One night, 
he was sitting eating his oatmeal with a 
wooden spoon cut by himself from a birch- 
tree, when he heard a knock at his door. 
Startled by such an unusual occurrence as the 
advent of a visitor in so remote a place, he 
called out somewhat timidly, ‘‘ Come in;” 
but there was no response to his invitation. 
Thrice was the knock repeated and thrice 
was the stranger bidden to enter; and then 
there appeared through the partly opened 
doorway a hideous head with two long ears 
like those of a pig. Knut was a daring fel- 


low, and he seized the creature by its ears 
and compelled it to enter. On being ques- 
tioned, the visitor confessed that he was a 
burga-tradel, and said he occupied the seter 
hut in the winter, and demanded that it 
should be given up to him. High words 
were followed by blows; and in the struggle 
that ensued, although he was a strong man, 
Knut was in danger of being overcome. He 
swore at the creature, and each time he did 
so, he found his adversary grew stronger; 
and then he called to God for help. When 
the sacred name fell from his lips, Knut 
began to prevail, and ultimately he tri- 
umphed. He secured the creature, and 
would not release him until he had extracted 
from him a promise never again to interfere 
with the people in the seter, and always to 
drive the cows and horses close to the hut in 
the morning; and he ever afterwards kept 
his word. 

There are in Norway large barrows on the 
hillsides, which have been found to contain 
swords and arrow-heads, the weapons of an 
earlier race of inhabitants. These have 
probably given rise to the stories which are 
current of the existence in former times of 
arace of gianis, who in quite recent days 
have occasionally appeared, and wrought 
mischief on those who fell into their hands. 
An inhabitant of Lerdalsoren, on the Sogne 
Fjord, told me a story which he said was 
generally believed. One night a man was 
riding a spirited horse along the valley at 
the back of the valley, and on passing one 
of these barrows he pulled up and called to 
the giant who was supposed to be buried 
there: ‘Come out, and let me taste your 
ale.’ A huge figure slowly emerged from 
the hillside, carrying a great horn of ale, 
which he presented to the man, who pre- 
tended to drink, but really threw it over his 
shoulder, and put spurs to his horse, intend- 
ing to keep the horn. The giant pursued, 
and there was an exciting chase; but event- 
ually the man won, and retained the cov- 
eted horn. When he reached home, he 
found that some drops of the ale had fallen 
upon the horse, burning off all its skin and 
hair. The very intelligent man who told 
me this tale assured me that he did not give 
credence to giant stories, but that several 
strange things had happened to him which 
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could only be regarded to supernatural oc- 
currences. These stories, though trifling 
and somewhat puerile in themselves, are 
worth repitition, as they show how super- 
stitious and credulous are even the more in- 
telligent among the Norwegian working- 
classes. 

My informant told me that once, when he 
was out walking, a white dog had appeared, 
and followed him for some distance; but 
suddenly, while he was looking at it, the 
animal sank into the earth and disappeared. 
On another occasion, when he was a boy, he 
had driven a cow home for an old lady, 
who promised him a Kringle cake for his 
pains; but she died suddenly without keep- 
ing her word. Lad-like, the loss of the cake 
preyed upon his mind for some time; but he 
had forgotten all about it when one night on 
his way home from the woods, the old lady 
appeared to him, leaning upon her stick in 
the same way in which her lameness had 
compelled her to do in life. He was fright- 
ened, and ran away; but in his fright he lost 
his shoe. Not daring to go home without it, 
he returned to the spot, and again saw the 
old woman; but he could not muster courage 
to speak to her. Stories like these might, of 
course, be accounted for in lots of ways; but 
my informant could not be induced to look 
on them as other than supernatural visions. 

In the Evil One and his works and ap- 
pearances upon earth, the people have, or 
had within quite recent times, as strong a 
faith as had our own ancestors a few cen- 
turies back; and some of the clergy were 
supposed to be in league with him. There 
is a story told of a priest who lived at Dale, 
and was supposed to practice the black art. 
We visited his old church, situated near the 
picturesque village of Dosen, on the banks 
of the fjord. It is a curious old stone-built 
edifice, and in it is hung a picture of this 
severe looking priest with his wife and 
seven children. He frequently indulged in 
+ octurnal rambles, and the rumor was cur- 
reut that at such times he was not engaged 
in business that could bring any good; so 
his wife became alarmed, and begged an old 
man-servant to follow him. The idea en- 
tered the man’s head that he would give his 
master a fright, and cure him of his love of 
strolling alone at night; so he managed to 
procure one of his mistress’s night-dresses; 
and having discovered the preacher standing 
on a flat rock by the roadside, he suddenly 
appeared in his ghostly disguise. ‘The priest 


demanded who he was, and obtaining no 
answer, muttered some cabalistic words; and 
as a result of them, the man sank up to his 
knees in the rock. The priest repeated 
his question, and again there was no answer, 
so this time the man became entombed to 
his middle; and on refusing to disclose him- 
self on the third demand, he sank to his 
shoulders. Thoroughly frightened, the poor 
fellow confessed all; but the priest declared 
that it was too late, as his master had 
claimed him; and the victim disappeared 
altogether. 

We were also told of another priest who 
had dealings with the Evil One, and who 
was tried at Christiana and condemned to 
die. He begged hard for his life, and was 
only repri: ved on condition that he would 
exhibit his supernatural powers by preaching- 
the same day in Trondhjem Cathedral, some 
three or four hundred miles away. Phis he 
promised to do; and summoning a bad spirit, 
said to him: ‘* How fast can you carry me to 
Trondhjem?” He replied: ‘‘ As fast as a 
horse can go.’? But that would not do; so 
he called a second spirit, who promised to 
take him as quickly as a bird could fly. But 
his offer, too, was declined. A third spirit 
promised to take him as quick as a thought, 
on condition that he might have the souls of 
all who went to sleep during the parson’s 
sermon. He hastily closed with the offer, 
and they started. The Evil One went 
round the coast, and when out at sea, en- 
deavored to make the priest repeat the name 
of God, knowing that if he did so he should 
be compelled to drop him. But the priest 
was too sharp to be caught napping, and 
only urged his unwilling steed to greater 
exertions. When they arrived at Trond- 
hjem, the sermon was delivered; but 80 
earnest and powerful was the preacher, that 
contrary to custom, not a soul went to sleep, 
and the Evil One was cheated of his prey. 

These are specimens of the tales believed 
in and told round the blazing pine-logs dur- 
ing the long and dreary nights of winter. 
Many more stories, doubtless, might be col- 
lected and preserved, if only some among 
the increasing number of summer tourists to 
this lovely land would take the trouble to 
look out for and record them. Education is 
now compulsory in Norway; ignorance is 
fast disappearing, and with it many of the 
old beliefs of the people, so that in all prob- 
ability these old legends of folklore will soon 
be lost. 
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MR. WANDLE’S STORY. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


T was at the Boston & Albany railroad 
depot in this city that I first saw Mr. 
Wandle. I was going to Worcester that 
afternoon. The express starts about two 
o’clock, I believe, and as I had fifteen or 
twenty minutes to spare, I went into the 
gentleman’s waiting-room and sat down. 
The gentleman in the seat next mine started 
up the moment I sat down, and made a rush 
for the door, casting a fearful glance over his 
shoulder at me. Then the door closed be- 
hind him. 

He was a very singular looking gentleman, 
apparently about forty years of age, ual- 
though at the first glauvce you would have 
taken him for a man of sixty. His hair was 
white as snow, while his whiskers, which he 
wore long and straggling, were black as Day 
& Martin’s blacking. His nose was a Ro- 
man; his eyes small, dark and restless; face 
pale as the palest moonbeam that ever 
beamed, and his trembling lips were blue. 


He was a small man, and so thin that you - 
could have bored a hole through him any- 
where with a two-inch gimlet. 

But what was he afraid of me for? Am 
I such a horrible looking fellow? I rather 


think not. 
to think go. 

‘**No,”’ said I, that man has been doing 
something—and it’s something awful. And 
yet he doesn’t look as if he were capable of 
committing any greatcrime. Perhaps, now, 
the poor gentleman is only running away 
from his creditors.”’ 

But I had no more time to waste in con- 
jectures, for the train was ready; and so, 
taking my valise, I went out, and was just 
passing through the gate, when I saw the 
thin gentleman dodge behind a very corpu- 
lent old lady who stood a few paces to the 
right of me. But I saw his restless dark 
eyes gleaming at me over the old lady’s 
shoulder. 

** Well,” said I, ‘‘if you go on this train, 
my dear sir, I’ll see more of you before I get 
to Worcester.’’ And passing through the 
gate, I got into the cars. 

Every seat was occupied in the first car 
that I went into. As I entered the next car 
by one door, the thin gentleman entered it 


At least, my friends don’t seem 


by the other, but he didn’t see me. He ad- 
vanced along the aisle, glancing cautiously 
to the right and left, slid into a seat, and the 
next moment I sat down beside him. 

The thin gentleman started up and made 
an attempt to spring out of the window, but 
I caught him by the collar and forced him 
back into the seat. 

‘*Then you do want me?” he said, trem- 
bling as if with the ague. 

** Yes, I want you to sit down, and not 
attempt to dash your brains out by throwing 
yourself out of the car window. If you 
don’t want to go’?—— 

**Oh, but Ido! Ido!’? Then he put his 
lips to my ear. ‘* You won’t take me back, 
my dear fellow, will you?” 

‘* Take you back! Why should I take you 
back?” And then the thought flashed 
through my brain that I was sitting beside 
an escaped lunatic, and I began to feel quite 
as uncomfortable as my companion. ‘ Who 
do you think Iam?” 

** You're a detective, and my wife has put 
you on my track,’’ answered the thin gentle- 
man, in a hoarse whisper, glancing cau- 
tiously around among the passengers, as if 
fearful that some one would overhear him. 

I laughed. 

‘*No, my dear sir, you were never more 
mistaken in your life. I’m plain Robinson 
Dobson, watchmaker, Washington street.’’ 

The thin gentleman grasped my hand. 

Ezad!” cried he, knew I had seen 
you before; and I thought—but, by the way, 
don’t you know my wife?” 

** How should 1? Why, I don’t know you, 
and I don’t think I ever saw you before.” 

**Then you don’t know her—don’t know 
Mrs. Duncan Wandle?” 

Re, oir.” 

The thin gentleman threw himself back in 
his seat with a sigh of relief. Then he 
mopped his face with his pocket-handker- 
chief, and in the act his black whiskers fell 
to the floor, leaving his face almost as smooth 
as a glass bottle. 

Hal” I exclaimed. 

‘**T am Duncan Wandle,”’ cried the thin 
gentleman, clapping his whiskers into the 
crown of his hat and clapping it on his head. 
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“* And Mrs. Wandle is your wife ?”’ 

“Doubly so; and I’m running away from 
her, by thunder! Yes, Mr. Dobson, I’m 
running away from the aforesaid female. 
I’m going to San Francisco, and if she fol- 
lows me there I’m going to the Sandwich 
Islands, and so on, clear round the world.” 

‘* And suppose she follows you all the way 
round ?” 

“Then I'll go round again.” 

*¢ And if she still follows ?” 

“Pll keep going round till 1 tire her out.” 

‘*A stern chase is along one, they say.” 

“And Mrs. Wandle will find it so, Mr. 
Robinson Dobson.” And the thin gentle- 
man jammed his hat over his eyes and 
looked very determined indeed. 

For the next fifteen minutes Mr. Wandle 
never opened his mouth. He closed his 
small black eyes, and I thought he had gone 
to sleep, but he startled me suddenly by 
grasping my arm and asking: me if I were 
fond of stories. 

Yes, Mr. Wandle. 
tell?” 

‘‘Have I got a story to tell? “Well, you 
better believe I have, and I’m going to tell 
it to you, whether you listen or not. Fact 
is, I’ve got to tell my story or bust, Mr. 
Robinson Dobson, that’s just what’s the 
matter with me.”’ 

‘1m all attention, my dear sir,’’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘and really, I must confess that I am 
very anxious to hear your story.” 

‘* Well, you shall hear it. Ill take off my 
hat to keep my brain cool, for the fact is, 
Mr. Robinson Dobson, when I get to think- 
ing, and when I remember what I was, and 
then consider what I am, why, sir, I feel as 
if I should go mad. Sometimes I think I 
am mad. What do you think about it? ”’ 

‘“* Why,” said I, smiling at the odd ques- 
tion of my thin friend, ‘‘ when I saw you 
trying to throw yourself out of the window, 
I did think that your mind was rather un- 
sound.” 

‘*Of course you did. What else could you 
think? Why, I don’t believe I am perfectly 
sane, do you?” 

“T can tell better after I hear your story, 
perhaps.” 

** Well, perhaps so. I'll tell it, and then, 
if you think I’ve been through with enough 
to make a man insane, why, when we get to 
Worcester, you just chuck me into the 
asylum. I'll be out of the way of my wife 
then, anyway. 


Have you got one to 
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““To begin, then, ten years ago I was a 
happy man. I was a bachelor of thirty, and 
had just come into possession of considera- 
ble property by the death of my father. As 
he was my only father, and I was his only 
child, of course it all fell to me, and it was a 
very pretty plum, I assure you. 

** At that time I resided in Boston, board- 
ing with Mrs. Josephine Hickorydickery. 
She was a widow, and about my own age.. 
She was a large woman, a verygerse woman, 
Mr. Dobson, and I’ni a very sthall man, and 
quite thin, too. You notice my thinness ? 
Yes; everybody does. 

‘* But to return to Mrs. Hickorydickery. 
Besides being very extensive in her propor- 
tions, she had red hair. Now, my dear sir, 
you may like red hair. Your wife may have 
red hair, and your children, and all your 
relations, and you may think it is the most 
beautiful color in the world for hair, but dye 
my eyebrows, if I do! 

‘** Aside from her hair, Mrs. Hickorydick- 
ery was a very fine-looking woman, and I 
told her so. She didn’t thank me for telling 
her, of course. Her sex is never thankful, 


no matter what you do for’em. You may 


not think so, Mr. Dobson, but I can’t help 


that. I’ve seen something of women, and I 
know ’em just like a book. 

‘* Now, I’m not naturally a marrying man. 
The simple fact that I remained a bachelor 
until I was thirty years of age, without ever 
having made love to a woman, proves that, 
I think. And I might have remained a 
bachelor until this day, if it hadn’t been for 
that property that my father left me. I’m 
not handsome. You smile as if you doubted 
my word, but I’ll leave it toany woman with 
a well-balanced head, if Iam not about the 
poorest specimen of humanity she ever ssw. 
I am not talented. I haven’t a single talent 
for anything. As Professor Bumpheeler | 
said when he examined my head:— 

‘*¢ Mr. Wandle,’ said he, ‘you ask me to 
give you a chart, but you don’t need one. 
Yours is a very serious case,’ he continued, 
‘and I feel almost inclined to doubt the 
facts; but phrenology never lies, The truth 
of the matter is this: you’re a perfect idiot.’ 
And the phrenological gentleman was right, 
Mr. Dobson. I told him so, and gave him a 
dollar for his honesty. 

‘* Now, with these facts before you, sir, 
you naturally ask, why should any woman 
want to marry me? Why, for my money, of 
course. They never thought of throwing 
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sweet glances at me until I became a man of 
wealth. Then, sir, when it became known 
that I counted my money by thousands, 
every unmarried female at Mrs. Hickory- 
dickery’s ‘went for me.’ Miss Lute—she 
was a flaxen-haired creature, with blue eyes 
and a milk-and-water complexion—used to 
play for me every night in the parlor; and 
she banged that poor piano until there was 
’ no more music left in it than there is in a 
dry sink. Miss Bate, she was also a blonde, 
‘** Pale as the morn, when first her silver beam 
Steals through the envious curtain of a cloud,’ 

sang for me. Yes, she sang until she was 
so hoarse that she couldn’t speak above a 
whisper. Mrs. Knott read poetry to me. 
Read it until she had exhausted every native 
poet, and then, instead of commencing on 
the English bards, she hired a newspaper 
fellow to write sonnets to my eyes, my nose, 
and my beauty generally; and she published 
those sonnets under her own name, and 
then read them to me. 


**Miss Dott danced with me. Yes, we 


waltzed and we waltzed, until one evening 


the sweet creature slipped out of my arms, 
fell, and broke her leg. Then she was sat- 
isfied. 

‘* But the playing, the singing, the read- 
ing and waltzing were as nothing to one 
thing more I had toundergo. Mrs. Hickory- 
dickery used to fold me in her arms and kiss 
me! Yes, sir, I was obliged to be kissed, 
and by a woman with red hair, for how 
could I help myself? I was weak and she 
was strong. But if she had only kissed me, 
I might have been happy yet. But she 
wasn’t satisfied with that. She always man- 
aged to have some one else in the room, and 
she always made them think that I was the 
affectionate one, that 1 was doing all the 
kissing. Of course she could handle me 
just like a puppet; and she’d say:— 

. *** Now, Mr. Wandle, you sha’n’t kiss me, 
unless you’re the strongest, and I know you 
are!’ 

‘“*That was the way she did it, and it 
wasn’t long before all my friends were both- 
ering me about the lovely Widow Hickory- 
dickery, for they all thought that I was 
really in love with her. 

* At last, one night the widow told me 
that we had waited about long enough. 

‘*¢ Long enough ?” said I. 

Yes, Duncan. Why can’t we be mar- 
ried this fall just as well as to wait until next 
winter?’ 
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‘¢¢ Well, ma’am,’ said I, ‘ won’t you wait 
until I ask you to marry me?’ 

*** Ask me! Do you mean to say that you 
haven’t asked me ? Do you mean to say ’—— 

‘¢¢T mean to say just this,’ said I, starting 
up and looking as large and as fierce as I 
could. ‘I mean to say that I never asked 


you, and I never intend to ask you to be- 
come Mrs. Wandle.’ 

‘*The widow smiled and folded me to her 
bosom. 

***Don’t get angry, Duncan dear,’ said 
‘You know you are going to marry 


she. 
me.’ 

Never!’ I cried. 

Then I shall sue you for breach of 
promise!’ 

But I haven’t promised!’ 

‘¢* We shall see, my dear!’ 

‘¢* Very well, we will see.’ 

** Good-night, love.’ 

‘¢ The next morning, I called upon a law- 
yer and stated my case. . 

‘¢¢ Better marry her,’ said Mr. Gogg. 
‘ She’s got everything her own way, and if 
you go to law about it, you'll lose the case, 
sure. But perhaps you can settle with her 
for ten thousand dollars. If you can, settle, 
and in future, as the elder Weller said to his 
son Sammy, ‘* Beware of the vidders!”’ 

‘* But the widow wouldn’t settle for ten 
thousand; and so—and so—I—I married 
her.” 

Mr. Wandle paused here, and covered his 
face with his hat to hide his emotions. At 
last he recovered sufficiently to continue. 

‘¢ After we were married, she gave up her 
boarding-house, and we lived in the grandest 
style imaginable. Nothing was too rich or 
rare for my wife. She invested a fortune in 
diamonds alone, and in less than a year, my 
dear sir, Duncan Wandle wasn’t worth a 
cent. Mrs. Wandle had either spent it, or 
got it into her own hands, and I was left 
with nothing. 

‘TI proposed to Mrs. Wandle then that we 
should separate, and she agreed to the pro- 
posal. <A week after, I started for the West; 
and finding friends in Chicago, I soon ob- 
tained a situation; but fearing that my wife 
might, at some future time, come .after her 
‘little hubby,’ as she used to call me, I ap- 
plied for, and obtained a bill of divorce. 

‘¢Then, my dear sir, 1 was happy. As 
happy almost as I had been in my bachelor 
days. ButI was born to ill luck, and it fol- 
lows me. 
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‘*One day my Uncle Benjamin came home 
from Australia. Of course he didn’t come 
home in one day, but he arrived in Chicago 
one day, came to see me, was taken sick that 
night, and the next morning he was dead. 
As I had never seen my uncle half a dozeh 
times during his life, my grief at his very 

sudden departure was not extraordinarily 
- heart-rending; but when I found, after the 
funeral, that he had left me half a million of 
money, I tell you, Mr. Robinson Dobson, I 
fairly howled, for I knew that my late wife 
would be after me, and how was I to protect 
myself ? 

‘“*As soon as I could, conveniently, I 
packed my trunks and left for St. Louis; and 
I was not a moment too soon, for my former 
partner appeared in Chicago the very day 
that I left. She followed me to St. Louis, 
and I hurried away to Cincinnati. Then I 
went to Baltimore, to Philadelphia, and at 
last to New York, with that women close at 
my heels. However, she lost the scent at 
last. She went up the Hudson to Albany, 
and I went to Newport. 

‘* Tt was right in the height of the season, 
and I determined that I would marry the 
first handsome and agreeable lady that I 
could find, who would have me. 

** In less than a week I made the acquain- 
tance of just the woman I wanted. She 
was beautiful, very. 

‘* «Her step was royal, queenlike, and her face 

As beautiful as a saint’s in paradise.’ 

‘*T think I was almost in love with her 
beauty. She had black hair, and I always 
did dote on raven tresses; and then such 
sweet and dovelike eyes! Yes, I almost 
loved her, but my reason for wishing to 
marry her was that 1 might have a wife to 
protect me against Mrs. Hickorydickery. 

“‘T suppose I should have taken my law- 
yer’s advice and kept away from the widows, 
for my ‘intended’ was one. But she was 
so beautiful that I had made up my mind to 
marry her if possible, even before learning 
her name. 

“It was said, by those that knew, that 
Mrs, Jarvis Freeman was wealthy, and con- 
sequently she had scores of lovers, old and 
young. But what surprised them all was 
‘that such a magnificent woman (she was a 
perfect Juno in form) should deign to cast 
her eyes upon me. Perhaps they forgot that 
I was worth half a million. I’m sure that 1 
was fool enough to think that she loved me 
for myself alone. 


‘¢ Our courtship was short, for before the 
end of the season Mrs. Freeman had prom- 
ised to be mine. 

‘She returned to her home in New York 
about the first of September, and I followed 
her soon after. I stood in such fear of my 
former wife that I couldn’t feel safe outside 
of Mrs. Freeman’s protecting presence. 

‘¢ We were married in October. Ah! how 
well I remember that day! What a sense 
of relief stole over my senses when the min- 
ister pronounced us one! 

‘* We were going to Europe on our wed- 
ding tour; but we didn’t go. No, we didn’t 
go.” 

Here Mr. Wandle stopped to groan, and 
again he covered his face with his hat. But 
after a momentary pause he went on again:— 

‘* Immediately after returning from church 
my wife returned to her room. Her maid 
came to me soon after, and said that her 
mistress would like to see me. 

‘* When I entered the room she was seated 
in an easy-chair, looking, if possible, more 
beautiful than ever. 

‘** Duncan,’ she began, smiling sweetly, 
‘I have sent for you for a very particular 
purpose.’ 

Well, darling.’ 

‘¢* Well, Duncan, the gentleman of whom 
I hired this house and this furniture, is very 
anxious about the rent, and ’—— 

What! hired? Don’t you own the 
house ?’ 

‘** Ts it possible, Duncan, that you don’t 
recognize me? Don’t you know your own 
Josephine ?’ And with a laugh she threw 
off her beautiful black glossy hair. 

“¢ A wig!’ I yelled. 

Yes,a wig, hubby dear. You see I had 
my red hair cut close and covered it up, 
because I knew you didn’t like the color.’ 

*** And you are’—— 

**¢ Tam Mrs. Wandle, formerly Mrs. Hick- 
orydickery.’ And she laughed sweetly. 

*¢* But your complexion ?’ I gasped. 

*** Enamelled, my love.’ 

“**Great heavens! And you’ve got me 
again?’ I groaned, throwing myself into a 
chair. 

‘¢* Yes, darling, you are doubly mine, now, 
for we’ve been twice married.’ ”’ 

Mr. Wandle paused to wipe the perspira- 
tion from his brow. Then he looked into his 
hat, and then he turned his small black eyes 
on my countenance. 

**I gave it up then,” he said. ‘ I thought 
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it useless fo fight against fate, particularly 
when that fate was a woman, and such 4 
woman as my wife. But yesterday we came 
to Boston, and I can’t tell you why, but once 
there, my courage revived, and I determined 
to cut loose from my wife at once and for- 
ever. I’ve got my money where she can’t 
get it, and I'll spend every cent of it rather 
than let her catch me again. But if she 
once gets her eye on me, I shall have to suc- 
cumb. However, she’s at the Revere House, 
and I am here.” 

** But lve got my eye on you,” said a 
voice. 

Mr. Wandle uttered one piercing shriek, 
jammed his hat over his eyes and sank into 
one corner of the seat. 

I turned and confronted a tall elegantly- 
dressed lady of magnificent proportions, sit- 


ting in the seat directly back of us. I had 
noticed her before, more particularly from 
the fact that until now she had been closely 
veiled. She smiled sweetly as her eyes met 
mine. 

** This is Mrs. Wandle, I presume,” said I. 

‘“*Yes, sir. My husband, I believe, has 
been telling you about my little peculiari- 
ties,” laughing. ‘* Would you object to 
changing seats with me?” 

Oh, no, not in the le .st.”’ 

Iarose. Mr. Wandle squirmed and turned 
an imploring glance upon my face, but I 
could not help him. Mrs. Wandle took my 
place, and I went into the smoking-car. 

So ended Mr. Wandle’s story. I have 
seen him twice since, but always in company 
with the lady whom he has twice married. 
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QYAIL HO!” 

Never, surely, did the cry fall upon 
more welcome ears, save and except those 
of men becalmed in a boat upon the open 
sea. For twelve weary days and nights had 
we, the officers and men of H. M. ship Pe- 
trel (six guns, Commander B. R. Neville), 
been cooped up in our irun prison, patrolling 
one of the hottest sections of the terrestrial 
globe, on the lookout for slavers. From 
north latitude 4 degrees to south latitude 4 
degrees was our beat, and we did not venture 
beyond these limits. Our instructions were 
to keep out of sight of land and to try to in- 
tercept some of the larger vessels which, it 
was suspected, carried cargoes of slaves from 
the —— coast. The ship, the sea, the cloud- 
less sky; there was nothing else to see, noth- 
ing else to think of. Work, study, play 
even, were alike impossible in that fierce, 
scorching heat. If you touched a bit of iron 
on deck, it almost burned your hand. If 
you lay down between decks, covered with a 
sheet, you awoke in a bath of perspiration. 

‘“*Sail ho!” 

The man, in his excitement, repeated the 
shout before he could be hailed from the 
deck. 

‘* Where away ?’’ sang out the captain. 

“Two points on the weather bow, sir,” 
was the reply. 


That phrase about the ‘‘ weather bow ” 
was a nautical fiction, for there was no wind 
to speak of, and what there was was nearly 
dead astern. 

‘** Keep her away two points,” said Com- 
mander Neville; and the order was promptly 
obeyed. 

In a few seconds the news had spread 
through the ship, and the men clustered on 
the bulwarks, straining their eyes to get a 
glimpse of the stranger. Even the stokes, 
poor fellows, showed their sooty faces at the 
engine room hatchway. Ofcourse the stran- 
ger might be, and probably was, an innocent 
trader, but then she might be a slaver; and 
golden visions of prize money floated before 
the eyes of every man and boy on board the 
Petrel. 

We did not steam very fast, as of course 
our supply of coal was limited, and it was 
about two hours before sundown when we 
fairly sighted the stranger. She was a long 
three-masted schooner, with tall raking 
masts, lying very low in the water. All her 
canvas was set, and as a little wind had 
sprung up, she was slipping through the 
water at a fair pace. 

**She looks all the world like a slaver, 
sir,” remarked Mr. Brabazon, the first lieu- 
tenant, to the commander. 

Neville said nothing; but his lips were 
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firmly compressed, and a gleam of excitement 
was in his eyes. 

Fire a blank cartridge, Mr. O'Riley,” 
said he to the second lieutenant; ‘‘ and sig- 
gal her to ask her nationality and her code 
number.”’ 

This was done; and in answer to the sig- 
nal the schooner hoisted the American 
colors. 

‘* She has eased away her sheets and luffed 
a point or two, sir,’’ said the quartermaster, 
touching his cap. 

The captain merely answered by a nod. 

**Put a shot in your gun, Mr. O'Riley,” 
said he. ‘‘ Lower your hoist and make a 
fresh hoist demanding her name.” 

This was done, but the American took no 
notice. 

‘*Fire a shot, Mr. O’Riley—wide, of 
course,’”’ said the commander. 

Again the deafening report of the big gun 
sounded in our ears, and we could see the 
splash of the shot as it struck the water 
about fifty yards from the schooner. Im- 


mediately a flag was run up, then another 
and another, and we saw that she was not 
giving us her code number, but was spelling 


out her name, letter by letter—the Black 
Swan. 

** Just look that up in the United States 
Merchant Registry,” said the captain to the 
first lieutenant. And in half a minute he 
had reported, ‘‘ No such name, sir.” 

This was something more than suspicious. 
And the wind was rising. 

‘* Hoist the signal for her to heave to!” 
cried Commander Neville. ‘‘ Take the boat 
and half a dozen hands, Mr. O’Riley,’”’ he 
continued; ‘‘ board her, and inspect her 
papers, and come back to report. If her 
papers are not in order,’’ added he, ‘ you 
may search for slaves; but if they are you 
had better do nothing further. You know it 
is clearly set down in the protocol that we 
are not entitled to search the hold if the 
papers are in order; and there have been 
complaints lately against some over-zealous 
officers, who have got into trouble in conse- 
quence. So be careful. But keep your eyes 
open. Note any suspicious circumstances, 
and come back as soon as you can to 
report.” 

Before Lieutenant O’Riley reached the 
ship he saw that everything about her had 
been sacrificed to speed. Her spars, especi- 
ally, were unusually heavy for a craft of her 
size. 
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The British officer was received by a little 
thin elderly man wearing a Panama hat, 
speaking with a strong Yankee accent. 

‘* Produce your papers, if you please.” 
said O'Riley. They were handed out at 
once, and seemed to be perfectly regular. 

‘* What have you got on board ?”’ was the 
next question. 

‘*General cargo—dry goods, and so on.”’ 

‘* Why isn’t your name on the register?” 

*“ Ain’t it now? Well; I guess it must 
be because this is a newship. We can’t put 
our name on the register by telegraph, 
mister.”’ 

‘Just tell your men to knock off the 
hatches. I want to have a look at your 
cargo.” 

The skipper shook his head. 

**T’ve been delayed long enough,” said he, 
**and have lost a great part of the only wind 
we’ve had in this darned latitude for a 
week.” 

do it myself, then!” cried O'Riley. 

** Not now, sir; not with six men, while I 
have fifteen. You have no right to search 
the hold of a respectable merchantman and 
disturb her cafgo. Do you take me for a 
slaver, or what? If you must have the 
hatches up, send back to your man-of-war 
for a larger crew, 80 as to overpower me, 
you understand, and you may do it with 
pleasure. But I guess there’ll be a complaint 
lodged at Washington, and your folks in 
London will have to pay for it. That’s all, 
mister. I only want things fair and square, 
within my treaty rights.” 

And, having delivered himself of this long 
speech, the Yankee skipper turned on his 
heel. 

Of course O’Riley could only return to the 
Petrel and report all this to his commander. 
**1’m convinced she is a slaver, sir,’”’ said he 
in conclusion. 

** But you have no evidence of it; and you 
say the papers were all in order.” 

Apparently they were, sir.” 

‘*Then I’m afraid I can do nothing,” said 
the commander. And to the deep disgust of 
the whole ship’s crew, the order was given 
for the Petrel to return to her course. 

All thai night, however, Commander 
Neville was haunted by-a doubt whether he 
had not better have run the risk of a com- 
plaint and a reprimand, rather than forego 
the overhauling of such a suspicious looking 
craft; and in the morning a rumor reached 
his ears that the coxswain, who had accom- 
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panied Mr. O’Riley to the Black Swan, had 
noticed something about her of a doubtfui 
nature. The man was sent for and ques- 
tioned, and he said that while the lieutenant 
was on board, the boat of which he was in 
charge had dropped a little way astern; and 
that he had then noticed that the name of 
the vessel had been recently painted out, but 
that the last two letters were distinctly visi- 
ble. And these letters were LE, not AN. 

‘* The scoundrel said she was a new ship! ” 
cried the commander. ‘‘’ Bout ship!” 

** We can’t possibly catch her up, sir.” 
said the first lieutenant drily. 

**T don’t know that, Mr. Brabazon,” an- 
swered Neville. ‘*There has been hardly 
any wind; and we know the course she was 
steering. She could not expect to see us 
again; so in all probability she has kept to 
that course. By making proper allowances 
we may intercept her. I am convinced of 

The hope of again encountering the Black 
Swan, faint as it was, caused quite a com- 
motion in our little world. The day passed 
without our sighting a single sail; but when 
the morning dawned, Lieutenant Brabazon 
was forced to own that the commander’s 
judgment had proved better than his own. 
By the greatest good luck we had hit upon 
the right track. There right in front of us, 
was the American schooner, her sails lazily 
flapping against her masts. 

‘Full speed ahead, and stand by!” 
shouted the captain down the engine room 
tube. 

‘* Signal to her to heave to; and if she does 
not obey, fire a shot right across her bows, 
Mr. O’Riley,” continued the commander. 
‘* Mr. Brabazon, you take a boat and thirty 
men well armed. Board her and have her 
hatches off at once. You’ll have no non- 
sense, I know.”’ 

** All right, sir,” cried the lieutenant, an 
active, somewhat imperious officer of the 
Civis Romanus sum type. He had been un- 
usually disgusted at his commander’s deci- 
sion to leave the Black Swan without search- 
ing her; and he was delighted that a more 
active policy had been begun. 

say, Brabazon,”? whispered the com- 
mander to him, as he was going over the 
side, ‘you know I’m stepping a bit beyond 
bounds; and I’m just a little anxious. If 
she turns out to be a slaver, as we suspect, 
step to the taffrail and wave your handker- 
chief, will you?” 
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**T will, sir; and I am certain it will be all 
right,’ cheerfully responded the first lieu- 
tenant. 

A tall, slim, youngish man, dressed in 
white linen, received the British officer as 
he set foot on the deck of the Black Swan. 

“Tt am at present in command of this 
craft, sir,’ said the young American. ‘* The 
skipper is not fit for service just at present. 
We had a visit from you two days ago, I 
think. Can I do anything for you?” 

** Yes, I want you to take off your hatches,” 
said the lieutenant sharply. 

‘* Well, sir,” began the Yankee, “I 
guess that your demand is beyond your 
treaty power.” 

‘**T know all about that. I must have the 
hatches off.’’ 

‘* And your detaining me and overhauling 
my cargo on no grounds whatever ”—— 

** Will you do it at once?” broke in the 
British officer. 

‘¢] repeat on no grounds whatever, will 
cause an in—ter—na—tional difficulty, and 
may bring re—markably unpleasant conse- 
quences to your captain. Now ”’—— 

‘¢ Off with your hatches! ”’ cried the lieu- 
tenant. 

Sir! ” 

** If you won’t, by George, I will!” 

*“*You know clearly what you’re doing, 
sir?” 

do.”’ 

** And you know the risk you run?” 

do. No more palaver. Off with them 
at once, or I’ll break them open.” 

Further resistance was useless. The thing 
was done, and the moment the first hatch 
was raised the sickening efluvium that issued 
from the hold proclaimed the truth. Nearly 
three hundred slaves were packed between 
decks, many of the poor creatures standing 
80 close that they could not lie down. 

With a look of speechless contempt at the 
young mate of the schooner the lieutenant 
walked to the side of the ship and waved his 
handkerchief. That instant a loud British 
cheer rang over the water, given by the 
blue-jackets, who could be seen clustering in 
the rigging like bees. ‘ 

**T told our skipper judgment would over- 
take us,” said the Yankee. ‘Say, mister,” 
he added, in another tone, ‘‘ seeing that the 

game’s up, suppose we have a glass of iced 
champagne down-stairs ?”’ 

The lieutenant hesitated. To drink with 
the mate ofaslaver! But—iced champagne! 
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Slowly he moved toward the companion- 
way. ‘‘I don't mind if I do,” he said at 
length; ‘‘ and you may as well bring up your 
papers with the drinks, for I shall carry 
them on board the Petrel. Of course you 
understand that you are my prize.” 

And, having set a guard at the hatchway-, 
the lieutenant descended the cabin stairs. 

The iced champagne was duly forthcoming 
and under its genial influence Lieutenant 
Brabazon began to fee! something like pity 
for the young man who had been so early 
seduced into the paths of crime. Probably 
he had a mother or sweetheart somewhere 
in the States, who imagined that he was all 
ready on his way home, whereas now his 
character was ruined, even if he escaped a 
long term of imprisonment. 

This feeling was strengthened, as he saw 
that his companion was gazing mournfully 
at his glass, without speaking a word. At 
length the young man lifted his head. 

“*Say, mister; what’ll they do to me, 
think ?”’ 

**T can’t tell. Of course you know that 
what you have been enzaged in is a kind of 
piracy 

No! ” 

“T believe so. Cargo and crew are con- 
fiscated, of course. What they will do with 
you I can’t tell.” 

‘They won’t hang me, will they?” 

* Probably not,” said the lieutenant; ‘‘but 
let this be a warning to you. You see what 
it is to wander off the straight course, and 
hanker after forbidden gains. Lead an hon- 
est life in future, when you are_ released 
from custody. Avoid vicious companions— 
But what’s this?’ he cried, as his eye fell 
on an empty scabbard hanging on the wall. 
It looked very like a United States service 
sword scabbard, and immediately the thought 
darted through his mind that this hypocriti- 
cal young Yankee (who had been pretending 
to wipe away a tear as he listened to the 
lieutenant’s good advice) had been doing 
something worse, or, at least, more heavily 
punished, than running cargoes of slaves. 
The British officer looked around the 
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cabin. A United States navy cap was lying 
on a plush-covered bench. 

‘** Ah! you’ve been having a brush with an 
American man-of-war!”’ cried Lieutenant 
Brabazon. ‘* You will have to tell my supe- 
rior officer how you came into possession of 
these articles. I must place you ugder ar- 


rest!’? And, bitterly regretting that he had — 


sat down to the table with the fellow, the 
British officer rushed on deck. 

‘* Quartermaster!” he cried, “ bring up a 
guard of four meu and take this man,”’ point- 
ing to the Yankee, who had followed him on 
deck, ‘‘ to the Petrel. If he tries to escape, 
shoot him at once!” 

The quartermaster advanced to seize his 
prisoner; but before he reached him he in- 
voluntarily stopped short. A roar of laugh- 
ter sounded in his ears. The American 
mate and his companions were shrieking and 
staggering about the deck; even the crew of 
the slaver were, every man jack of them, 
grinning from ear to ear. The lieutenant 
was dumbfounded. 

‘* Excuse me, sir; but the joke was too 
good,’’ said the Yankee, coming forward and 
holding out his hand. ‘I am the first lieu- 
tenant of the United States warship Georgia, 
in command of a prize crew on board this 
vessel, taking her to —— to have her con- 
demned. We seized her yesterday. Hear- 
ing that you had been on a visit to her the 
day before, and had gone away without do- 
ing anything, I couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion of taking youin. Hope you don’t bear 
malice? Let’s finish that magnum of cham- 
pagne.”’ 

It was evidently the best thing to be done; 
but the lieutenant was not a first-rate com- 
panion on that occasion. 

‘Give my respects to your commander,” 
called out the United States officer, as his 
guest went down into his boat, ‘‘ and advise 
him from me not to be so jolly particular an- 
other time. And I'll try to take your kind 
advice, and sail a straight course in future!” 

he cried, as H. M. boat shot away for the 
last time from the side of the Black Swan. 


THE 


SOUTHGATE MIRROR. 


BY E. M. BANGS. 


*FIHE @outhgate homestead was a large, 

rambling old house known for miles 
around by the somewhat fancifui title of the 
Wildrose. But seeing it for the first time in 
the wildrose season one forgot to wonder at 
the name, and thought only of its appropri- 
ateness; now, however, the season is passed 
and only the clusters of scarlet seed berries 
are left to tell of what has been. 

But the young man standing by a window 
of the old house and looking out through the 
diamond paned glass saw nothing of the 
smooth, green slopes, the wildrose hedges, 
or the hazy light over all that spoke of early 
autumn. This man was Maurice Southgate, 
the present owner of the place, and the last 
of his family. If he had overheard the 
phrase, the present owner, he would have 
smiled a little sarcastically, and thought how 
fittingly it was expressed, for though true 
that he was the owner to-day, within twenty- 
four hours the Wildrose might be the posses- 
sion of another. The house had been built by 
his great grandfather, who had left it to his 
son; this son, Paul Southgate, had never 
married, and upon the decease the Wildrose 
had gone to his nephew John, the father of 
Maurice Southgate. 

It was of this the young man was thinking 
as he stood there by the window. Could he 
bring himself to give up all claim to his old 
home—his birthplace? Here the greater 
part of his life had been passed, here a new, 
sweet hope had sprung up in his Jife only to 
be dashed away because of the fact that, 
though the owner of the wildrose, he had 
nothing beside. And after all, what did it 
matter? Since he could not have the love 
of Evelyn Ross the world seemed to huld 
out but little worth striving for. Still—and 
the thought was both bitter and sweet—he 
believed he did have her love as she had his; 
it was only her father who would not allow 
his daughter to receive attention from a poor 
man. Yes, it was best for him to sell the 
Wildrose. He had received a good offer for 
it from an old friend, so that was not 
quite like giving ituptostrangers. It needed 
repairs; he really could not afford to keep it; 
so in due time it became the property of his 
friend, Roger Clifford. 


There were those who regarded the hand- 
some, dark-eyed young lawyer as not in the 
least undesirable, looked at in the light of a 
son-in-law, but Maurice’s cnly feeling for 
such as these was an amused impatience, 
and after the sale of the Wildrose he devoted 
as much as possibile of both time and thoughts 
to the practise of his profession. 

The needed repairs and a few changes 
were made by Roger Clifford at his new 
house, and invitations were sent out for a 
reception. The place was a mile or two out 
from the city of Hartman, and as Roger 
Clifford would dispense his hospitality in a 
manner befitting his wealth, and position in 
society, he arranged for a company of ten or 
twelve to spend several days preceding that 
of the reception at the Wildrose. 

‘* You will come, Maurice, of course,” he 
said, after talking over the matter with that 
young man. ‘I want you to see what we 
have been doing there. I hope you’ll like, 
for I have a feeling that the old place 
belongs to you after all.’ 

“You are very kind, Roger,’’ was all the 
other answered at first; then after a mo- 
ment’s thought he added, *I think I’ll go. 
I'll try to be out every evening at least.” 

But after his friend had gone Maurice 
reproached himself for having accepted the 
invitation, reproached himself for just the 
reason that he had accepted. Evelyn Ross” 
was to be there. He had seen her only 
occasionally for several months past, and now 
—but, yes, he would go; it might be the last 
time he would ever meet her as Evelyn Ross, 
for report said that she was betrothed to 
Cartland Jones, a man twenty years older 
than she, and whose only recommendation 
was a handsome income. 

The first of January found a merry com- 
pany at the Wildrose, and all that a host and 
hostess could do for the enjoyment of their 
guests was done by Mr. and Mrs. Clifford. 
Evelyn Ross was there, beautiful as ever; 
there too was Cartland Jones; but to look 
over the company a stranger would not think 
that anything of unhappiness and disappoint- 
ment could have a place there. 

The second evening after their arrival they 
were all sitting about a glowing wood fire in 
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the large open fireplace, and telling stories. 

One or two had beed told when a young 

girl turning to their host said, ‘‘ Now, Mr. 

Clifford, there must surely be some story 

connected with this old house. Won’t you 
_ tell it to us, please ?”’ 


“If there is a story, it is Mr. Southgate 


who can tell it, not I,’ was the answer. 
“How is it, Maurice?” turning to the 
young man. ‘Is there a story?” 

‘*T believe there is one,’’ was the answer, 
“but it is not of altogether a pleasant 
nature.” 

He looked as if he would like to change the 
subject, but the irrepressible young lady who 
had first spoken of it exclaimed, ‘‘O Mr. 
Southgate, that isso much the better! Make 
it just as horrid as you can.” 

Maurice laughed. “I am not good at 
story-telling,” he said. 

‘But you don’t suppose that after you 
have said so much we shall be contented 
without hearing the whole—shall we?” 
appealing to the company, who gave a unan- 
imous answer to the effect that such a thing 
as his not telling it was quite out of the 
question. 


Still the young man hesitated, then look- 
ing over to Evelyn a sudden decision was 


made, and he said gravely, ‘*Then I will 
tell it, but if any of you fail to sleep well 
after hearing it you must not blame me, but 
Miss Merton, who insists upon having it.” 

All agreed to place the blame where it 
belonged, and when the room was quiet 
again he began. 

** Some of you perhaps know that this house 
was once owned by my father, being left to 
him by an uncle of his, Paul Southgate. 
This man spent many years abroad, but at 
length came back to live at the Wildrose. 
He had no family, but lived here quite alone 
except for his servants. He is said to have 
been rather an eccentric man, and one proof 
of this is the fact that he would keep money, 
thousands of dollars at a time, here in the 
house rather than deposit it in a bank. He 
was often warned against this, but paid no 
heeG, preferring to manage his own affairs. 
He would often sit up reading till nearly 
morning, aud one night as he read, that 
which had been feared for him happened. 
A man broke in the house torobhim. Paul 
Southgate sat in his room with its heavy 
panels of oak, and in which were valuable 
jewels collected during his travels abroad, 
and large sums of money. Perhaps the 


robber did not expect to find uncle Paul up, 
and ready to resist him, though of course it 
is impossible to tell what he thought or just 
what took place there, but the man who 
came to rob committted a double crime, and 
Paul Southgate was murdered there in his 
room. This deed done, the murderer began 
looking about for the money, when in pass- 
ing a mirror which hung upon the wall he 
glanced in, and then fell back with a cry of 
terror, for the face he saw there was not his 
own, but was that of the man whose life he 
had just taken! He dared not look back at 
the other face, but started to make his escape. 
But in going out the servants were aroused, 
he was captured, lodged in jail, and in due 
time the law took its course with him. It 
was thought, however, that he must have 
hidden the money and jewels, as they were 
never found. But all who from duty or 
curiosity entered the oaken room and ap- 
proached the mirror saw there, instead of 
their own reflections, the smooth, pale face 
and piercing eyes of the late master of the 
house.”’ 

The speaker paused, and a moment later 
the silence was broken by a chorus of voices, 
but shrill above them all was that of Miss 
Merton. 

“Oh, how delightfully dreadful! But 
surely, Mr. Southgate, you will not end it 
yet. What happened next? and what be- 
came of the mirror ?”’ 

Maurice smiled. ‘‘ As to what happened 
next,’”’ he said, ‘*I believe the oak room 
with its terrifying mirror was locked up, and 
the key thrown—lI’ve forgotten where, 
but probably to the bottom of the well; and 
no doubt but that each year on the anniver- 
sary of the dreadful deed the door to the 
room flies open in spite of locks and keys, 
and the mirror stalks out to the threshold 
where it stands wringing its hands and 
shrieking mu ”’—— 

There, there, Maurice,” interrupted his 
host, laughing, ‘‘ we want facts, not fancies.” 

‘*I do believe you made up the whole 
story!” declared Miss Merton severly. 

But Maurice assured her otherwise. 

is quite true,’’ he said, that my 
father’s uncle, Paul Southgate, wet »is death 
in the oak room, and I have in posses- 
sion newspapers of the day givir. _.bstan- 
tially the same account of the afi that I 
have given you.” 

‘*Have you ever seen the Mr. 
Southgate 
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It was Evelyn Ross who put the question, 
and as the young man turned toward her he 
answered :— 

‘*T am sorry to disappoint you, but I never 
have. The events of which I have spoken 
took place before my remembrance. I knew 
in due time of the manner of my grand 
uncle’s death, but it was not until after both 
my father and mother were gone that I came 
across the particulars of the affair. I’m 
free to confess that I have searched the 
house from attic to basement during my 
younger days hoping to find the mirror, but, 
as I said before, I have never found it.” 

‘** But, Roger, you ought to have brought 
it to light during the repairs you have made 
about the place,’ said Cartland Jones, with 
a smile. 

** Yes, really I ought,” was the response, 
‘* but nevertheless to-night is the first time 
I’ve ever heard of it; but probably,’’ he 
added, with an amused glance toward Mau- 
rice, ‘* we shall both see and hear from it 
when the anniversary comes around. Will 
that be soon ? ”’ 

Maurice made some laughing and evasive 
reply, and soon after the company separated 
for the night. Maurice, however, remained 
with his host after the others had gone, and 
as they sat comfortably smoking together, 
Mr. Clifford asked, ‘‘How much of that 
story do you think is true?” 

‘It is hard to tell,” the other answered 
slowly. ‘‘ 1 once saw in the possession of an 
old friend of our family a letter written by 
my father, in which he speaks of himself 
having seen his uncle’s face in the mirror.” 

‘* Upon my word! ” said his frieyd, bring- 
ing his feet to the floor, and regarding Mau- 
rice gravely. ‘*That’s coming rather too 
near home, it seems to me. But what be- 
came of the mirror ?”’ 

don’t know.”’ 

They smoked on in silence for a few mo- 
ments, when removing his cigar Maurice 
asked, ** Have you put any of your guests in 
the oak room?” 

‘¢ There are several rooms finished in oak; 
which is the one you mean ?”’ 

Maurice explained. 

The other thought a moment, then he 
said, ‘* That and a smaller room opening 
from it were given to Evelyn Ross and her 
maid, I believe.” 

Maurice started. ‘‘I ought to have told 
you about this before,’’ he said, ‘* but then, 
Miss Ross does not know and she need not.” 
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Still he did not like to think of her occupy- 
ing the room in which his uncle had been 
murdered. 

‘© We had no change to speak of made in 
that room,” said Mr. Clifford musingly. ‘It 
is so quaint as it is, with its tapestry-like 
hangings, or wall coverings, that my wife 
thought it a pity to change it. It was fitted 
up in its present style after your father came 
here, I fancy.” 

The days went on until but one remained 
before the Thursday on the evening of which 
was to be the grand reception. Evelyn’s 
dress for that occasion was sent out on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, and on that eve- 
ning, as she went to her room, she said to 
her maid, ‘‘ You may take out my dress, 
Lucette. I will try it on; there may be some 
little change needed.”’ 

The girl brought the dress, and admiringly 
shook out the soft, shining folds, and a little 
later her mistress stood resplendent in the 
pale blue brocade which set off most becom- 
ingly her golden hair, and the delicate color- 
ing of her flower-like face. The girl stood 
back to note the effect. 

“QO Miss Ross, you are lovely—magni- 
Jique!’ she said, clasping her hands; then a 
moment later she added, ** But this band— 
is it not a breath too loose, do you think?” 

‘* Perhaps so. Yes, you may tighten that 
just a little.” And somewhat wearily, Miss 
Ross allowed herself to be divested of her 
gown. 

But Lucette, in a rapture of admiration, 
went through with some unnecessary move- 
ments, and in some way, she could never 
tell just how, a pin or hook on the dress 
eaught in the wall covering. It was old, 
probably, and tore easily. 

‘“* Ah, mon Dieu! what is it I have done! ”’ 
cried the girl. ‘* May the saints pardon me, 
Miss Ross, but I have torn this beautiful, 
tapestry! ” 

Then examining the extent of the injury 
her curiosity became excited. The wall 
covering seemed to be fastened only at the 
top and bottom. She drew a portion of it 
back, and with an exclamation of surprise 
put her face nearer the wall. ‘ Indeed, 
what is this!’’ she said. ‘* Ah, Miss Ross, is 
it not a strange place for a looking-glass ?” 
She drew the hanging still farther away. 
‘¢ Will you see ’— she begun, but the sen- 
tence was not finished, for crossing herself, 
with a cry she fell backward to the floor. 

Every trace of color had gone from her 
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mistress’ face at the first mention of a look- 
ing-glass. She thought of the story told by 
Maurice Southgate, only a few evenings be- 
fore. Was it possible such a mirror was in 
existence, was here in her room ? 

*“¢ Lucette, Lucette! ”’ she called; but the 
girl did not answer. Then determining to 
see for herself what had alarmed the girl, 
she went to the torn tapestry and drew it 
aside. There indeed was a mirror. She 
stood before it, only a moment, but long 
enough to see a man’s face with bright, dark 
eyes, and thick curling hair. She turned to 
her maid again. ‘* Lucette, you must speak 
to me,’ she cried, not knowing what she said. 

The girl came to herself to find her mis- 
tress’ white face bending over her, and a 
little later Evelyn had gone to the next 
room, where she made some excuse for beg- 
ging Miss Merton to allow her to spend the 
night, while Lucette sought a friend of her 
own in another part of the house. 

Evelyn found no opportunity to speak of 
what she had found to either Mr. or Mrs. 
Clifford during the following day, and indeed 
she felt that she would rather speak of it 
first to Maurice Southgate. He was in Hart- 


man during the day, and came out only in 
time for the reception that evening. 

All day it was noticed that Miss Ross was 
paler than usual, but by evening a color 
came to her cheeks, a light to her eyes, and 
she had never looked more beautiful than 
when she swept down the broad stairway in 


the blue brocade. She had promised one 
dance to Maurice—but would that one never 
come? she thought impatiently, chatting 
and laughing meanwhile with those around 
her. At length, however, the young man 
came to claim her; yet though she had looked 
forward all the evening to this as the time 
when she would speak to him, it did not suit 
her now to do so, but as the waltz ended, 
and they walked slowly toward the farther 
end of the room, she asked suddenly, ‘‘ Are 
you engaged for the next dance, Mr. South- 
gate?” 

Her companion looked down at her in sur- 
prise, as he answered that he was not. 

‘*Then will you come with me?” she 
said hurriedly. ‘‘ I don’t wish to dance, but 
I have something to say toyou. Where can 
we go?” 

In wondering silence Maurice led the way 
to the conservatory, found her a seat, and 
stood waiting before her. ‘* No one is near 
us now,” he said, as she did not speak. 
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‘¢T wanted to tell you,” she began, ther 
speaking nervously, ‘for I think it is 
you who should know it first, I wanted to 
tell you that I have found the mirror! ”’ 

‘* Found what!” in amazement. 

‘‘The mirror you were telling us about. 
Oh, don’t you understand? Paul South- 
gate’s mirror.” 

‘¢ Miss Ross, what can you mean ?” 

** Lucette, my maid, found it quite by ac- 
cident.”’ 

* Tell me all about it, please.” 

She told him then of how it had come 
about, and a little later they were out in the 
hall, where they met their host. 

‘Can you spare us a few moments, 
Roger? ’’ Maurice asked of him; ‘* Miss Ross 
has made a discovery.” 

Together the three proceeded up the stair- 
way and entered the oaken chamber. Noth- 
ing was said till the room was light, then 
pointing to the torn hanging, Evelyn whis- 
pered, ‘‘ It is there.” 

Maurice went forward and ruthlessly tore 
away the silken hanging from top to bottom, 
revealing as he did so a mirror set in a panel 
of oak. To the others it looked merely a 
mirror, but to the one standing before it 
there was something that caused his face to 
pale. ‘‘ Come here, Roger,’’ he said. 

The man went over beside him, and then 
started back. ‘* For heaven’s sake, Maurice, 
what does this mean?” he asked, for he 
doubted not it was Paul Southgate’s face 
looking back at him from the mirror. 

A little later, and they were down-stairs 
once more, where the gay company thronged 
on as before, but again and again their 
thoughts went back to that room above. 

The following day a thorough examination 
was made in the room, and, as usual in such 
cases, all appearance of the supernatural van- 
ished before the light of a practical investi- 
gation. The face of Paul Southgate had 
been painted, by some art unknown to any 
present, and arranged in or back of the mir- 
ror in such a way that it was to be seen only 
by those who stood directly before it. When 
taken down it was found that, had any 
known the secret, it might have been easily 
slidden one side, as it formed the door to a 
closet two or three feet square. This closet 
contained something which caused all who 
saw to exclaim iu astonishment. Gold, 
jewels, and plate of great value were brought 
to light. 

‘‘This should have been your father’s, 


HAPPINESS. 


Maurice,” said Roger Clifford, turning to 
the young man; “ now it is yours, a fortune, 
and I congratulate you!” 

For a moment Maurice did not reply; he 
glanced instead at Evelyn Ross, who smiled 
a little, blushed a little, and then her eyes 
fell; but he had seen enough to convince him 


that the long hidden gold was not the only 
fortune he had found. 

. And so it came about that Maurice South- 
gate bought back the old homestead, and 
when the summer came again a fair, young 
bride went up between the wildrose hedges 
to her future home. 


HAPPINESS. 


. S iw shalt be happy!’’ So I told my heart 
One summer morning many a year ago; 
‘Thou shalt be happy; thou shalt have thy part 
Of mirth and feastings in the great world’s show. 
Thou shalt have wealth, high fame and praise; 
Thy place shall be with those who sit above; 
Thou shalt have sunshine on the dullest days. 
And, best of all, my heart, thou shalt have love.’’ 
Thus, in the morning of my days, I spake 
Unto my heart, and gladly it replied, 
‘The world is all above us, we can make 
Joy for ourselves, a never-ebbing tide.” 
So we set out, my heart and I, in mirth, 
To seek for happiness—upon the earth. 


God gave us health and wealth, and we were glad 
Thus, for a season, waiting joys to come; 
God gave us fame and praise, a little sad 
We were, my heart and I, amid the hum 
Of voices, lauding us, till one, more dear 
Than all the rest, spake gentle words and sweet. 
Then we grew jubilant with right good cheer, 
And happiness came on with flying feet, 
Drew near—but passed. Alas! my heart and I, 
We could not hold the radiant wanderer fast. 
One rose-touch of her lips in fleeting by 
Was ours; one precious look—the first, the last. 
She will return, we said, with love’s new birth, 
There must be happiness for us on earth. 


We lost fair health, my heart and I, and fell 
Sore sick; were sorrowful, found dreary ways. 
We lost our wealth, and none drew near to tell 
Of comfort waiting us in better days. 
But where is happiness ? Alack, we find 
She is not ours to beckon as we list; 
We have no magic spell wherewith to bind 
This rare, bright visitant to earth. We missed 
The royal road to happiness; but lo! 
Something is saved us from the wreck of all: 
We have content, though doubtful blessings go, 
And peace entwines our crosses great and small. 
We learn, my heart and I, the world’s true worth, 
And seek for happiness—but not on earth. 
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HILARY’S 


BY JOHN 


CHAPTER I. 


CHILL, dreary day late in Autumn, 

the air suggestive of snow, and the 
young girl perched on a gigantic bowlder 
that jutted over a ravine, through which the 
waters flowed and roared like the voices of 
innumerable demons, gathered her crimson 
shaw! more closely around her shivering 
form, but made no motion towards deserting 
that uncanny spot; she only sat there, still 
and mute as the rocks around her, and lis- 
tened to the deafening clatter of the abysmal 
gulf of waters below, and dreamed her 
drea’: 8, in nowise pleasant ones. 

An odd girl was Hilary Hood; as pictur- 
esque in her appearance as the rugged and 
varied landscape about her. Her figure was 
slight, slender and indescribably graceful, 
reminding you of a willow on the banks of a 
stream, a bending branch, or the pliant stem 
of some hardy, uncultured floweret; her 
small, oval face was redeemed from absolute 
plainness by large, passionate, night-dark 
eyes, shaded by long lashes of jet that curled 
slightly upwards. Her flaxen hair, in which 
there was no hint of gold, was of so light a 
hue that a cursory observer would have 
styled it gray, and marveled much how it 
came to grace the head of a child,—for Hi- 
lary Hood had barely passed her fifteenth 
year,—was on that wavering border-line 
which sways ofttimes into wondrous beauty 
and ofttimes into utter plainness. Uncanny 
in every sense of the term she looked to the 
tall, broad-shouldered, muscular pedestrian 
in great-coat buttoned to the chin who, with 
walking-stick in his hand, had emerged from 
the ghoulish wood near by and halted ’neath 
a funereal-plumed pine on its edge to ob- 
serve the creature more closely, and not 
scare her away by appearing before her too 
abruptly. Positively, he was startled at 
sight of her, matter-of-fact man though he 
was, and untinged with superstition. If her 
robe were green and wet with the brine of 
the sea, and seaweed adhered to it, and she 
were combing out the sumptuous masses of 
hair that tumbled adown her shoulders, he 
would have vowed she was a creature of the 
deep—a mermaid. As it was—— 
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He moved a step nearer and scrutinized 
her more narrowly. She neither saw him 
nor heard his step amidst the rustling leaves. 
She was blind to all sights, deaf to all 
sounds, as she dreamed her unchildish 
dreams. 

The wind sighed through the dismantled 
trees like a disembodied spirit from Tar- 
tarus; the black whirlpool of waters below 
seethed and roared as if ravenous for prey; 
the sky was riotously alive with ominous 
dark clouds. Ford Stanley advanced a step, 
and would have made his presence known, 
but she was galvanized at last—quiescent no 
longer. She had started to her feet and was 
pacing along the brink of that ugly chasm 
like some fretted lioness of the forest. 

“QO dear!’ she burst forth in a voice 
freighted with passion, ‘‘am I always to be 
immurred in this effete place? Am I never 
to go out in the world and mingle in its 
gayeties? Must I—must I live and die here, 
with my every wish ungratified? If I but 
had the chance I could win position and a 
name of which I might be proud. I feel it, 
I am sure of it, for ambition taints my soul 
as the Upas thee the atmosphere surrounding 
it. But here we are, father and I, a weak, 
decrepit man, prematurely old, and an igno- 
norant, unformed girl, thirsting for knowl- 
edge, for a glimpse of a gayer, brighter life, 
sepulchered—no other word so faithfully ex- 
presses our condition—in these granuatic 
hills, and there is no prospect of a resurrec- 
tion. And, not yet punished sufficiently by 
an adverse fate, we are doomed to still 
deeper misery. O Poverty, how I dread, 
how I hate thee! Why dost thou not leave 
us alone? Go, attack some favored mortal 
who has been lapped for years in luxury. 
Don’t gnaw at our heart-strings any longer. 
We are beggars now; we’ll soon be outcasts. 
Were it not for father I’d defy thee—I’d 
fight and struggle against thee till thou 
wouldst be obliged to release me from thy 
talons! Insatiable monster! more to be 


feared than the pale Angel of Death, when 
—when, I ask thee, wilt thou have thy fill?” 
She stopped abruptly, and leaning over 
that yawning abyss, palisaded by stupendous 
rocks, listened to the din of waters below. 
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Roar away!’ she fiercely cried; like 
to hear your voice; roar louder, still and 
soothe the demons of unrest within me. I 
am akin to thee, I think; I am superstitious 
enough to believe I must have sprung from 
thy bosom, for thou, oh, mysterious whirl of 
waters! only canst comfort and quiet me in 
my rebellious moods.” 

She relapsed into silence and stood per- 
fectly still, her weird face, with its preter- 
naturally bright eyes and its straggling 
masses of light hair turned to the west, 
where Pheebus was disappearing in a sea of 
clouds. 

Ford Stanley watched the rebellious girl, 
unlike any other he had ever seen, with con- 
flicting emotious. He had been poor him- 
self years ago, so poor that he had often- 
times gone supperless to bed; but he had 
struggled manfully to free himself from the 
galling chains of poverty that hauled him 
down, and he had succeeded beyond his 
most sanguine expectations. But thirty 
years of age, he was an immensely wealthy 
man—a celebrated artist, whose pictures 
were lauded extravagantly by the dilettanti 
and admired by all who inspected them. 
His great, sympathetic heart throbbed with 
keenest pity for this fierce, untamed child, 
who denounced poverty in such strong 
terms, and he drew a step nearer and would 
have addressed her, when he saw her crouch 
down, and with her hands clasped as though 
in prayer, peer at some object beyond, her 
face fairly livid with anguish. Unconsciously 
staying his footsteps, he too peered in the 
direction the girl’s glance had taken. He 
saw, standing on the extreme brink of the 
precipice farther down, a small, wizened- 
featured man with bent, crippled body, and 
hair white as snow itself—a miserable hypo- 
chondriac. Her father, perchance; but why 
should the sight of him cause her to grow 
pallid as death, and clench her hands in 
frenzied despair? Was the man a maniac? 
and did he contemplate plunging from that 
dizzy height into the gulf beneath? Appar- 
ently not, for he backed away from the 
precipice, and then he too broke out in a 
tone that was despair itself:— 

‘* No, it could not be wrong for me to put 
an end to my suffering by precipitating my- 
self in that seething vortex of waters. It 
would be a justifiiable act, for I am tired, so 
tired of life, and 1 am of no use whatever in 
this world—have not been since Adelaide 
died. To poverty dire are we consigned, 
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Hilary and I. To-morrow the mortgage on 
the old homestead is foreclosed and we are 
homeless, driven out in the cruel world, 
thrown on the charity of an unfeeling public. 


I cannot bear it! I am unable to work, 
maimed and crippled, as I’ve been for years 
with rheumatism, and I am like some horrid 
incubus to my girlie. She’ll be better off 
without me. Aye, sing on,” apostrophizing 
the rushing water, ‘‘sing on! Iam coming, 
coming fast! Chant over me the requiem 
of death.” 

He threw out his arms, he started for- 
ward, but with a sudden leap, ere Ford 
Stanley could interfere as he had intended, 
Hilary Hood reached her father’s side, and 
with a strength born of desperation pushed 
him aside. He fell to the ground, amongst 
a chaotic mass of withered leaves. 

‘* What were you about to do, father?” 
she cried. ‘Surely you never meant to take 
the life God gave you? Father, were you 
mad? Qh, tell me you really did not intend 
th plunge into the boiling gulf of waters so 
greedy for prey?”’ 

She bent over him, smoothing with her 
trembling hand the white locks from his 
furrowed brow and kissing his ice-cold lips. 

With difficulty the man regained his foot- 
ing, and leaning mechanically against the 
bole of a tree to steady his half-fainting 
figure, apathetically replied: ‘‘ Yes, Hilary, 
the water called to me in a persuasive voice, 
and I could not resist its summons. Oh, 
why did you thrust me back? A second 
more and the waters would have engulfed 
me—hidden my unsightly form forever from 
view. I should have been at rest with your 
mother. Child, you were cruel to interpose 
your hand when I had the courage to end 
my sufferings.” 

‘* Nay, not so, dear father. I was merci- 
ful instead. I am punished rightly for my 
resentment against the poverty which you 
too regard with such exceeding horror,” she 
wailed. ‘‘ 1’d rather endure it all my days 
—be clothed in rags and fed on husks—than 
that you should commit suicide and destroy 
your soul forever. O my father! do you not 
realize what a fate would have been yours 
had I not thrust my hand between you and 
ruin? Did you notlove my mother? Deyou 
not want to join her in the land beyond the 
skies? Father, by one mad act you would 
have rendered such happiness impossible. 
‘Why so?’ you ask. Because a suicide 
cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven. His 
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last deed on earth is one for which there is 
no excuse, no extenuation, no repentance; 
he cannot be pardoned because he has put it 
beyond his power to beg for mercy—to plead 
for forgiveness. A murderer even, with his 
hands red-dyed in blood, has time to repent, 
to atone for his hideous crime; but a suicide 
—has he not, I ask you, thrust himself out- 
side the pale of God’s mercy by taking his 
life in his own hands? I’ve discovered there 
are worse things to be borne than poverty. 
I, with my pride, could not have lived and 
been pointed out as the suicide’s daughter; 
my every moment on earth would have been 
embittered. No matter if the dear old 
homestead does pass to-morrow into the 
hands of strangers, we still have each other 
to care for, and in some spot we’ll find a 
home, and I’ll obtain work, and you shall be 
comfortable, never fear. Look on the bright 
side, dear father; see the silver lining to the 
cloud.”’ 

The man sadly shook his white head. 
**You are young, child, and the future for 
you is tinged with couleur de rose. I am not 
an old man, true—I am hardly fifty—-but I 
am infirm and gray-haired—to all appearance 
seventy years of age—and I am a burden to 
myself and others. I see the future stretch- 


ing before me either a grim Sahara of burn-. 


ing sand, or a landscape such as belongs to 
the winter, all cold and rayless, aud looking 
inexpressibly dreary through the chiaro- 
oscuro of eddying snow-flakes. My child, 
God would have pardoned the suicidal act; 
He is all-merciful; He knows that life is 
intolerable to me.” 

‘* He is just, father, and if you go counter 
to His divine commands—pay no attention 
to them whatever—you must expect to suffer 
the penalty. Such an act, I tell you, caunot 
be condoned! Promise me, father, that 
you'll never again resort to such desperate 
measures to shorten your days. Promise 
me, dear father!’’ and in her earnestness 
she sank at her father’s feet and supplicat- 
ingly lifted her clasped hands. Her light 
hair swept around her pliant shape, envel- 
oping her like a silvery vail; her scarlet 
shawl had siipped downward from her shoul- 
der to the ground, where it trailed like a 
wave of blood. 

The stranger’s eyes grew humid with pity; 
it was an affecting scene, that odd little girl 
pleading with her father as a condemned 
man might plead for a reprieve from the 
death awaiting him on the gallows. Robert 
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Hood, too faint to stand, crouched down at 
the foot of the tree; neither he nor his 
daughter saw that stalwart, uplifted figure, 
who was waiting for his presence to be 
detected that he might propose a plan that 
would put to flight all fear of their being 
turned from the dear old homestead. 

** Child, you exact of me more than I can 
perform; I cannot promise what you crave. 
I have prayed—prayed earnestly night and 
day for months—ever since this sword sus- 
pended by a single thread has swung above 
my head—that we might not be driven from 
the homestead; but the Lord has not seen 
fit to answer my prayers. Therefore I do 
not consider myself but, rather, Him re- 
sponsible for my premeditated deed.”’ 

‘* Hush, father! If you were not so pitia- 
bly weak, :o despondent, you would not be 
sacrilegious—you who used to utter the 
name of the Most High only with grateful- 
ness—with the deepest of reverence. Fath- 
er dear, don’t you remember how you and 
mother and I[ used to go to the little church 
at the foot of the hill, never missing a Sab- 
bath when well; how we used to kneel down 


to pray every night ere retiring; and how 


you implored God to take care of me, to 
bring me up unspotted from the world, and 
to never have cause to feel disrespect for my 
parent? Mother died, her trust unshaken 
in the Lord. Lately we have not held com- 
munion with our Maker; at least,’’ correct- 
ing herself, ‘‘ not together, and I—I’m afraid 


I haven’t prayed atall. I see how wrong it 
was in me; I was getting hardened fast, and 
—O father dear, we will not surrender alf 
hope yet. It’ll comfort us both to go and 
kneel beside mother’s grave, and there so- 
licit absolution and remission of our sins, 
and promise to lead a better and truer life. 
Come, father, let us go.” 

Don’, Hilary. You hurt me so. It is 
useless to pray. To-morrow I tell you, if 
nothing intervenes to prevent, we’ll be 
shelterless and penniless. Oh, my child, I 
can never leave the homestead where you 
first opened your eyes to the light, and 
where I brought my beautiful young bride, 
who proved to me such a blessing, whose 
grave lies ’neath the silver-green hair of the 
willow, where I expected to be laid. My 
girlie, I don’t want to live, and 1’ll not prom- 
ise you what you ask if the homestead 
passes into other hands. I'll wait till to- 
morrow night; then—I do not account my- 
self responsible for what happens.”’ 
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“© father!’ The girl’s strength gave 
way wholly at these words, and she sunk to 
the ground where she lay like one stricken 
with death. 

Even this did not bring the wretched 
father to his senses; he had pondered on his 
sorrows so long that he was well-nigh dis- 
tracted. A wild gleam shot into his eyes. 
‘*T would she were dead,”’ he moaned; ‘ she 
would escape a world of sorrow and trouble 
then. Hear the water! How it does call to 
me—tous. Itsays,‘ In my bosom, unhappy 
man, you and your daughter shall find rest.’ 
And we’ll seek the rest of which it sings.” 

** Stay!”? and the voice of one as having 
authority fell on his ear, ‘‘release your 
daughter and listen tome. LIamarich man, 
sir,” confronting the man who, in unmiti- 
gated astonishment, had dropped his child 
in the bed of dead leaves and straightened up 
as much as possible his bent form, ‘and 
you shall have the wherewithal to lift the 
mortgage and live in affluence the residue of 
your days, if 1 can prevail upon your daugh- 
ter to grant me what I shall exact of her.” 

What is it?’? The wild, dangerous 
gleam had left his eyes, and in his voice was 
something that bespoke hope. 

** Nay, I'll not inform you till your daugh- 
ter revives. Poor child! Your unnatural 
words bereft her of consciousness. How 
frail she looks! ” 

‘But she is strong, sir, and possesses 
an indomitable will. Hilary, my darling, 
arouse! a stranger is here, who opens the 
gate of escape tous. There is a possibility 
of retaining the dear old homestead.” 

She did not move. A wind arose and 
shook the tall, verdureless trees, and fanned 
with its cold breath her ghastly cheeks. 
Ford Stanley passed his warm hand across 
her brow. Was it his touch that caused her 
heart to move, to flutter with new life? 
Her dark eyes flew open, and there before 
her stood a man, the sight of whom nearly 
took away her breath; he was grand and tall 
and handsome, and he was the realization of 
the lover of her dreams; the man who, she 
felt, was to be the arbiter of her destiny. 
She never stopped to reason, or to laugh at 
her folly for believing thus; a feeling she 
could not analyze, which was to her inexpli- 
cable, stule over her and warned her that it 
was true. She extended her hand; he took 
it in his warm, life-giving clasp, and lifted 
her geutly to her feet. 

‘*] thank you, sir,”’ she said; ‘* I—I was 
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all unnerved. I had a terrible shock, and it 
must have beeu that I swooned away.” 

‘* You did, Hilary,’’ he said abruptly. ‘I 
overheard your monologue on poverty. Do 
not draw away from me as if there were 
contamination in my touch. I'll not hurt 
you, and I did not intend to eavesdrop, but 
I felt for you compassion of the deepest. 
kind. Years ago 1 was so poor that a crust 
of bread was manna to my taste; now I 
count my money by the thousands. Hilary, 
your father is in trouble; to-morrow he ex- 
pects to have no rvof to shelter him. Are 
you willing to let him go from the home he 
loves?” 

She crested her shapely little head with a 
stag-like movement of offended pride. ‘Sir, 
you are impertinent; more, you are insulting. 
How can I prevent it, I should like to in- 
quire ?” 

‘“*To you, and none other, belongs the 
power,” he replied quietly, stooping down 
to pick up the red shaw] that lay coiled like 
a painted snake at her feet. He tossed it. 
over her shoulders, and it lent a bit of its 
warm hue to the girl’s ashen cheeks. 

With one brown, symmetrical hand she 
clasped it to her throat, as she said, ‘* You 
are enigmatical, sir. Prove yourself an 
Oedipus and solve the meaning of your un- 
fathomable words. What mean you, sir?” 

‘*T mean that, provided you are willing to 
do so, you can save the homestead for your 
father.” ‘ 

‘* Still dealing in mysteries. I pray you be 
matter-of-fact and unravel your tangled 
skeins.”’ 

‘** Would you be willing to sacrifice happi- 
ness if, by so doing, the homestead could be 
retained, and your father be made comfort- 
able?” 

** Don’t ask me such a question! 1 would 
be willing to endure hardships of all kinds, 
never to know a moment of ease, if my 
father could be prevented from doing what 
you heard him threaten to do. I pray you 
proceed.” Breathless she drew nearer the 
man, and her eyes never left his face as she 
listened to what he had to say. 

*Twas a strange, strange scene! It was 
almost dark. Shadows—avant-coureurs of 
night—fell thickly around them; a precipice 
yawned at their feet; and behind was a spec- 
tral wood, whose dismantled trees swayed 
and gesticulated their limbs in the strong- 
breathed wind. A malestrom of waters 
cried below. Robert Hood shuddered at the 
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sound, for had he not been restrained he 
would have been clasped ere this in a relent- 
less embrace. Ford Stanley and Hilary 
Hood stood confronting each other; the elder 
map sat apart on the gnarled roots of a tree, 
almost suspending his breath to drink in the 
words containing such vital importance to 
him. 

Slowly the man spoke, his voice replete 
with earnestness, but it sounded cold to the 
girl in whose veins the blood ran warm and 
fast. 

‘¢7] am an unmarried man; thus far in life 
—for thirty years—I have traveled alone, 
never loving or caring for woman. I was a 
skeptic concerning matters of love—a mis- 
ogynist you might call me—till a few mo- 
ments ago, when I stepped out of that dark 
wood yonder and beheld you on the rock. 
Then, Hilary—ah! I can’t explain to you 
how I felt. I listened to your dissertation 
on poverty, and compassion filled my heart, 
for I, child, alas! know what it is to be poor. 
I have endured poverty of the bitterest kind 
—drank of it to the very dregs. It was only 
by battling with all my strength, as one who 
battles for his life, that I succeeded even- 


tually in driving the wolf from the door. 
Later, I heard you plead with your father to 
send adrift and not harbor the murderous 
thought that had seized hold and taken pos- 


session of him, and then— You odd, pale 
girl! You uncanny child of nature! some- 
thing leaped into my heart for you, and I 
experienced a strange, sweet, indefinable 
thrill. Hilary, you do not know what love 
is; you are too young eveu to have dreamt 
of it; but I—I would like to obtain possession 
of you—to make you my wife. Don’t look 
so horrified! I’m not a monster. I would 
not marry you now providing you were will- 
ing to be my wife. I'll wait years for you— 
wait till you are twenty. Hilary, child, if I 
count out the money and hand it over to 
your father to liquidate all the debts he has 
contracted, and keep the old homestead in 
his possession—when the years that must 
drift by ere twenty is passed—will you re- 
ward me with your hand?” 

A silence like that of death ensued. Had 
ever lass been wooed so strangely before ? 
The girl’s sallow face was incarnadined 
with blushes, hot with shame. She stood 
with her brown, wee hands clasped, her 
head bent to the ground, afraid to raise it 
lest she encounter the imperial glance of the 
man who was like a king to her. ‘* Not 
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know the meaning of love! Too young to 
have dreamt of Ah! she repudiated the 
words, jeered at them; they were foolish, 
absurd, devoid of truth! Such a man as he 
who spoke had figured prominently in her 
dreams time without number. An inde- 
scribable thrill ran over her from head to 
foot; it was not rapture, it was not pain; it 
was akin to both. Already she knew she 
loved this man, and that if she did not be- 
come his wife she should go unwedded to 
her grave. But would he be true to her? 
She was so plain, so ignorant, so unused to 
the ways of the great world in which he 
lived and moved. Sooner or later would not 
some fairer face dazzle his eyes and cause 
him to forget the one to whom he was bound? 
Rather death, she thought, than to be bound 
to a man who had ceased to love her and 
transferred his affection to another. She 
summomed courage and lifted her head to 
encounter once more the magnetic glance 
of those superb ocean-tinted eyes, and she 
let the long lashes droop over hers hurried- 
ly, so he could not read the passion that 
burned in them. And the moments crept 
on and on, and she did not speak. 

‘* Hilary, Il await my answer. DoT crave 
of you too great a boon ?”’ 

‘*Sir, I—I am at a loss what to say. My 
father is half-distracted now; he will go mad 
if the old homestead passes from his hands, 
and—you heard what he threatened to do, 
No sacrifice is too great, no pain too sharp 
for me to suffer, if I can make comfortable 
my father’s declining years; but, sir, is it 
honorable of you to bind me thus? Is it the 
act of a good, true man? Iam but fifteen; 
in the five years of freedom that remain to 
us we might drift so far apart that we would 
be as effectually separated as if a bridgeless 
gulf yawned between us—as far asunder as 
the poles. You—you, sir, are like a king, 
grand and tall and remarkably handsome; 
while I—look at me, sir; see what I am! 
An unformed girl, wild as the hills around 
her, and irremediably plain, You are sorry 
for me, sir; ’tis pity, not love, that stirs 
your heart. How could you admire one so 
ugly as I? Oh, no, no! I cannot promise 
what you wish! I cannot!” 

‘Hilary! Hilary! you are not in earnest? 
Reconsider your decision, I pray. Would 
you doom yourself to a life of hardship, your 
father to perdition, when, by uttering one 
little, easy word, the money we need, which 
would lift us above want, supply what is ab- 
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solutely indispensable to our comfort, will 
be forth-coming? My child, have pity!” 
and Robert Hood fairly groveled at his 
daughter’s feet as he pleaded. 

What could she do? A net was weaving 
round her, and, truthfully speaking, she did 
not care to break through its meshes; but 
somehow she was afraid to give the desired 
answer. 

Father, get up,’’ she cried, oh, do not 
kneel to your child—your own wee girlie!” 

‘¢ T°] not rise till you grant me my prayer. 
You must not, you dare not refuse! ”’ 

She laid her hand confidingly on the tall 
man’s arm. ‘Sir, be generous. Lend us 
the money, and Ill repay you every farthing 
at some future day.” 

‘* Nonsense! ”? sneered Robert Hood; 
‘‘ from where would the money come? No 
other man on the face of the earth would 
offer to settle our debts, and solicit nothing 
in return but yourhand. You ought to con- 
sider yourself blessed. I am skilled in phy- 
siognomy, and this gentleman is one among 
a thousand. Faces are the dials of the soul, 
and this man has a noble face. Deny it if 
you can.” 

She attempted no denial. She dared not 
tell him what she thought. 

What sum is required to cover your 
debt ? ”’ questioned Ford Stanley of Robert 
Hood. 

‘* Two thousand dollars,’’ was the prompt 
reply. 

thousand dollars!’ he exclaimed. 
‘Hilary, how could you ever accumulate 
gold enough to pay me ?”’ 

‘**T could work, sir, work hard and untir- 
ingly. A way would be opened for my re- 
lease in that time.” 

‘“*Well, Hilary,” and a smile ambushed 
itself in his jetty mustache, ‘‘ we’il make a 
bargain. Five years from to-day, between 
daylight and dark, at this very hour, and in 
this very same spot, we’ll meet. If you 
bring to me two thousand dollars, the amount 
Iam about to hand over to your father, I 
will renounce all claim upon you; if not— 
and, Hilary, you are sure to fail—I shall de- 
mand my bride. Do you promise ?” 

The words ‘‘ you are sure to fail ”’ nettled 
her not a little, and she spiritedly replied: ‘‘ I 
promise, sir. But, understand me! I shall 
strive in every honorable way to amass the 
sum that shall set me free, and deliver me 
from the toils in which you would ensnare 
me. Ido not care to be led as a sacrificial 
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lamb to the altar. I prefer to select my own 
husband.” 

He laughed as if vastly amused. More 
and more he began to admire the spirited 
lass with the white hair and night-dark eyes. 

** You are right, little girl, and I admire 
your independence, but there are exceptional 
cases, and, believe me, this is one. Hilary, 
I will be faithful to you. I need not ad- 
monish you to be true to me, for you will 
keep your word. Whatever the day, fair or 
foul, you’ll meet me here five years hence ? ”” 

‘If alive, nothing shall keep me away. 
Though all things in nature war and clash— 
though the rain pours down in a flood— 
though the thunder crashes and the light- 
ning fells trees about me as I pass—still will 
I be here; Hilary Hood will keep her pro- 
mise.” 

““T believe you, lass. If alive, you will 
come; if dead 

‘*T shall not rise up from the bowels of 
the earth in my grave-clothes and confront 
you. I shall slumber peacefully where I am 
sepulchered away. Now, sir, excuse me, 
and I’ll go home, and you can transact your 
business with father.” 

‘In a moment. Hilary, you thirst for 
knowledge. Allow me the privilege of 
sending you to school,and educating you.” 

**So that I may shine in society when I 
become your wife? Thanks; but I antici- 
pate no such fate. No, I cannot consent. 
My father is thoroughly competent to in- 
struct me in all necessary branches; he is a 
fine linguist and musician, and he is versed 
in all the ologies of the day. Knowledge is 
power, and I shall not grow up an ignoramus. 
Sir, I bid you good-by.” 

‘*Not quite so fast,” detaining her with 
his hand. ‘‘ Ford Stanley has a gift for his 
prospective bride. Hold out your finger, 
Hilary.” 

And Hilary Hood, unable to resist his 
mesmeric glance, did so, and a circlet of 
gold, in which a magnificent diamond scin- 
tillated and flashed like a star, was slipped 
on her finger. 

‘* A dear friend presented it to me over a 
year ago, bidding me keep it for such an 
occasion,” he said. ‘* My pale little girl, 
will you not kiss me good-by?”’ 

She hid her blushing face in the folds of 
her hair. ‘‘ No; oh, nol” 

He did not try to persuade her. He took 
her in his arms and dropped one warm, pas- 
sionate kiss on her lips, which ran like elee- 
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tricity through her veins—which filled her 
with rapture. Her first kiss from man, and 
she registered a vow that no man’s lips but 
his should ever touch hers. 

‘* Hilary, good-by. In all probability I 
shall not look on your face again for five 
years, but then, remember! so sure as I live 
and have any being, I shall be here to claim 
you.” 

He released her, courteously lifted his hat, 
and she hurried away, the rapturous kiss 
burning on her lips—hurried away to dream 
-of him, to see before her his stalwart form, 
his leonine head covered with close-cropped 
jet-black hair, his magnetic sea-blue eyes. 

An hour later her father came into the 
room where she sat, his countenance fairly 
radiant, his figure more erect than it had 
been for years. 

‘“* We've arranged the matter nicely, my 
child. Ford Stanley is a grand man, and 
generous to a fault.” 

She stroked his hand, saying softly, ‘‘I 
am glad, father, the homestead is to be re- 
tained.” 

They sat there in the dark, talking but 
little to each other, the girl engrossed in her 
dreams. Suddenly Mr. Hood gave a startled 
ery. 

‘* What. is it, father?’ she asked, rudely 
awakened from her bewildering dream. 

‘** Strike a light, child, and be quick! I am 
faint—sick.”’ 

In a second a tiny light glowed in the 
darkness, and as the ghostly visitants of 
night took their departure, the girl saw that 
her father was prostrate on the floor. 

“Do not try to lift me up,’ he said, 
faintly. ‘‘ My girlie, the glorious news ar- 
rived too late. Be brave; don’t faint, but I 
—I am going to die. My hour has come.” 

She summoned all her strength to her aid, 
and made no outcry. Placing a pilllow 
under his head she would have gone for 
help, but this he tuld her not to do. 

‘*T want only my child by me in my dying 
hour; wait till my soul escapes from its frail 
tenement of flesh ere you bring any one 
here. Hilary, shortly I will be with your 
mother. The Lord is good; He is taking me 
home. Were it not for leaving you alone I 
should die perfectly happy.” 

**Do not think of me, dear father; God 
will protect me,”’ she said bravely, while her 
heart seemed dying within her. 

‘* Hilary,’? and the man’s voice was like a 
whisper, ‘‘ kneel down here by my side and 


promise me that you will never let this 
homestead go out of your possession. Prom- 
ise me to marry Ford Stanley, for that crazy 
plan of yours to earn and refund the money 
will have to be relinquished in the end. I 
want to be laid by your mother’s side under 
the long-tressed willow. Don’t let these 
rooms be occupied by strangers.” 

‘* Father, I have already promised. Un- 
less I can cancel the debt 1 will be Ford 
Stanley’s bride.” 

‘‘ Swear it, child! swear it on your mother’s 
Bible.”’ And getting the large family Bible 
from its stand the girl placed her hand on it, 
and in a hushed, awe-stricken voice vowed 
what her father wished. 

The merest semblance of a smile hovered 
around the father’s lips; his eyes closed, and 
he never spoke again—his heart had ceased 
to beat. » 


CHAPTER II. 


HE years drifted by, one after another, 
till five were dead and buried. The 
day had arrived, the hour was near at hand, 
when Ford Stanley and Hilary Hood were to 
meet to sever or tighten the chain that 
bound them. In the years dead and gone 
they had held no communication whatever; 
they were to each other as strangers. On 
the porch of the old brown house embosomed 
in trees was Hilary Hood. For years she 
had not stood beneath the roof that shel- 
tered her in her childhood days till this 
afternoon. She had expanded into a grand- 
ly beautiful woman. Euphrosyne was not 
more graceful than she. Tall, pale, statu- 
esque, she suggested a Parian marble statue 
as she stood there, viewing with unseeing 
eyes the fields stretching into illimitable 
distance beyond. A rare unsunned complex- 
ion, to which there was no warmth or color- 
ing; eyes sweet and dark as purple pansies; 
a red, lovely, clear-cut mouth; and a super- 
fluity of hair that was the envy of all her 
feminine acquaintance. Unbound it was 
like a sheet of glistening silver, with here 
and there a dash of gold. It was arranged 
in a simple, classic fashion infinitely becom- 
ing to her, and unadorned by jewel or 
flower. She was a being of fire and snow, a 
strange commingling of heat and cold, and 
her predominant characteristic was pride. 
Hilary Hood was an overweeningly proud 
woman. 
‘¢ The time is approximating swiftly,” she 
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moaned; ‘* soon I must be on my way tothe 
trysting-place to meet the man whom, 
although I have seen but once, I have loved 
for years. Have I slipped out of his mem- 
ory, I wonder? Will he be there to meet 
me, toclaim my hand, or has he met some 
Cleopatra-like woman to whom he was com- 
pelled to surrender bis heart? Ugh! whata 
night it’ll be,’? as a tempestuous wind tore 
through the trees and howled about the low- 
browed house like lost creatures in despair. 
is cold too; Ill go within.” 

She entered the lonely kitehen where her 
father had died, and where she had laid her 
hand on the Bible and taken the oath he had 
bid her take. She seemed wholly out of 
place in that carpetless, low-ceiled room 
traversed by rough, misshapened rafters— 
too tall for it altogether. Tormented by a 
spirit of unrest that gave her no peace, it 
was impossible for her to keep still. She 
moved hurriedly across the floor, tortured 
with misgivings, afraid to meet the man she 
loved. 

‘“*Thank Heaven!” she breathed, ‘ that 
it is in my power to liquidate the debt 1 owe 
—that I need not unless I choose become 
Ford Stanley’s wife. His wife! Ah, Heav- 
en could grant me no greater blessing than 
his love, but I am too proud, too exacting 
to marry him unlcss he cares for me as I 
care for him; he must love me immeasurably 
beyond all women. Will he deem me fair— 
fairer than any woman he has met? I am 
called beautiful; men stop to stare at me in 
the streets; women regard me with envy; 
but—but will I be comely in his eyes ?” 

Anxiously she scrutinized her features in 
the glass, and an exultant smile wreathed 
her red lips as she beheld the image it 
reflected. She was lovely beyond compare, 
and in a style that was as attractive as it 
was unusual. Fair as a day-lily, with al- 
mond-shaped dark eyes and sumptuous light 
hair. In her sombre black robe, draped 
statuesque-wise about her imperial figure, 
she was more dazzlingly fair than usual; 
fair enough to suit the most fastidious man 
extant. 

On and on the moments crept. The wind 
blew a perfect gale; a few feathery snow- 
flakes fluttered in the air; and by the win- 
dow the black-draped girl sat, her face buried 
in her hands, thinking of the shadowy past, 
dreaming cf the golden future. Life to her 
had been a strange intermingling cf light 
and shidow. Through the influence of a 
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clergyman she obtained a position as assist- 
ant teacher in one of the departments of 
Madame R——’s exclusive Establishment for 
Young Ladies on the banks of the Hudson. 
At fifteen she was an excellent scholar, hav- 
ing been instructed by her father, who was 
aman of erudition, and who possessed the 
rare faculty of imparting to others what he 
knew himself. At twenty she was a highly 
accomplished woman, proficient in the lan- 
guages, and an admirable executant upon 
the harp and piano. She had applied herself 
assiduously to her tasks, striving untiringly. 
to make of herself a woman that Ford Stan- 
ley should not be ashamed of, providing the 
gate of escape was not open to her. Alas! 
she realized how impossible it was for her, a 
young girl with slender earning, to amass the 
money necessary to release her from her en- 
gagement. Unless some beneficent fairy 
showered the gold upon her she was bound 
—bound, fast for life. When two months 
of freedom only remained to her, when she 
had renounced all hope, and schooled her- 
self to meet the man she loved, and declare 
her quixotic scheme a failure, a stroke of 
good luck befell her. A letter, written in a 
woman’s hand and signed Charity Lyke,”’ 
informed her if she would go to—— Bank in 
New York City she would find there deposi- 
ted in her name, the sum of $2,500. “I 
owed yaur father that amount,” she wrote. 
‘*T need not particularize. Suffice it to say 
that, legally, I am not bound to surrender 
the sum, but, as a matter of conscience, and 
to put to death the imps that torment me, 
the debt must be concealed. As I cannot 
very well pay it to the father, I must hand 
it over to the daughter.” 

Half-doubting the truth of the lines, Hi- 
lary went to the bank, and to her joy and 
surprise found she had not been deceived. 
With the money in her pocket she returned 
from her journey with a buoyant heart. 
Ford Stanley should be paid, but if he in- 
sisted upon her becoming his wife, how 
gladly would she acquiesce. 

And while Hilary was making prepara- 
tions to set forth, Ford Stanley was at the 
place of rendezvous, waiting for her on the 
very rock where half a decade of years 
before she had sat. 

*¢ Will she come ?"* he mused. 


* Ah me! 
I must bave been demented when I pro- 
posed such a plan. Odd little girl, who 
enchanted me in the days of yore, whose 
unconventional face and spirited ways I ad- 
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mired so much, I do not want to make you 
my wife now. I would have been true to 
you had I not caught a glimpse of a face that 
has haunted me night and day ever since. 
Such a glorious face! and I—I do not even 
know to whom it belongs,’’ he sighed. “I 
may never behold it again, but to my dying 
day I shall never forget it. Am I weak, 


vacillating? All of these years I have | 


looked forward to meeting Hilary Hood with 
eagerness; I was so silly as to believe that 
I could not live without her; and now, be- 
cause a face like a star shone before my eyes | 
for just a second of time, I am ready to break 
the engagement—to accept the gold she will 
bring to set her free. She will be overjoyed 
to regain her freedom, for a girl of fifteen’ 
knows nothing of that grand passion that 
burns but never cools, no matter how sus- 
ceptible she may be, and she has wished me 
in Tophet numberless times without doubt. 
I have been to her an incubus—a monster 
like Sinbad’s Old Man of the Sea, which she 
will shake off without a pang. It’s a good 


thing for her that Charity Lyke is a casuist, 


or I’m afraid she would have fallen short of 
the money,”’ and his laugh rang out clear 
and sarcastic, on the frosty air. 

Hilary Hood toiling up the sinuous, hard- 
beaten path, bordered by lugubrious hem- 
locks, heard it, and she knew that Ford 
Stanley was waiting for her on the bowlder 
that jutted over the chasm. What amused 
him so? 

A long grey cloak resembling a friar’s, 
that looked as though freshly sprinkled with | 
snow-flakes, enveloped her willowy figure; | 
its capuchin, or hood, was thrown over her / 
head concealing her face effectually; her 
lustrous eyes alone were visible. It was 
bitterly cold. The air was alive with snow- 
flakes that took on fanciful shapes as they 
eddied to the ground; the whirlpool of 
waters in the gulley roared and cried, as if 
tenanted with hobgoblins; the winds raged 
and tore in all directions as if gone mad. 
Hilary had to struggle to keep her footing. 
As she drew near the granatic bowlder, a 
man tall and muscular as some athlete of old 
arose and stepped forward to meet her. 

**You have kept your promise, Miss 
Hood,’”’-he said, extending his hand, which 
she did not take. ‘I hardly expected to see 
you out on such a tempestnous day. The 
weather is unfit for a lady to be abroad. All 
the elements in nature seem to conspire and 
war against each other.” 
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‘“* Hilary Hood’s word is sacred, inviolable, 
sir. I promised to be here,‘and I have come. 
This warring of the elements has ajpeculiar 
charm for me.”’ 

‘‘Indeed!”’ his eyes roving admiringly 

her exquisitely-fashioned, imperial 


| figure, draped in the long cloak, and longing 
_to hear her voice again; it was so full of 
music, albeit it was chill as some subterra- 
_nean streamlet. ‘I am happy to meet you, 
M 


iss Hood.”’ 
‘“*T cannot truthfully avow as much. I 
could more bravely face death than you, Mr. 
Stanley.” 

He regarded her curiously. Evidently she 
abhorred him, looked upon him in the light 
of a monster. Why would she not throw 


. back that ugly hood and allow him a glimpse 
| of her face? Her eyes were like deep wells 
of light—splendid eyes; and her voice—it 


thrilled him through and through. Was she 
bewitching him, casting over him the olden 
glamor? Nonsense! He must steel his 
heart against her siren voice—that other face 
was the one he coverted, not this. 

‘* Am I so hideous in your eyes then, Miss 
Hood ?”’ he asked; ‘‘ I am called a handsome 
man.” 

“You are without exception the very 
handsomest man I have ever met,” she re- 
plied coldly. ‘‘ Narcissus could not have 
been more fatally endowed with beauty than 
you. Nevertheless, sir, I re-iterate my 
It is intensely galling under the 
circumstances for me to hold converse with 
you—to have you look upon my face 
and 

‘* Nay,”’ he interrupted with an amused 
smile, ‘‘ your face is so enshrouded in that 
wrap of darkness that I fail to catch a 
glimpse of it much as I strive to see whether 
it is a miracle of loveliness or not. I see two 
luminous eyes which— Don’t annihilate 
me, please,”’ as she made a gesture indica- 
tive of contempt, not proceed. You've 
brought the money.” 

As he spoke thus confidently a thought 
instantaneous as a flash of lightning sprung 
into her head. Charity Lyke was a creature 
that existed only in imagination, having no 
substance, whatever, invented for the occa- 
sion. To get rid.of her he, hir:«:.", had de- 
posited the moneyinthe bank. >» thought 
was intolerable. She loved him.» « woman 
of her mercurial temperament can 
love; and he—he was anxious to » «ak the 
compact. She seated herself on t} ~« Ige of 
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the rock, for she was so faint she could not 
stand. 

‘Yes, I have brought it,” she replied, 
mechanically; ‘* you know it, sir.” 

‘Ah! fortune has favored you wonder- 
fully, methinks, Miss Hood. It is seldom 
one is so fortunate as to obtain what he is in 
quest of.” 

Her eyes shot forth a scintillant gleam. 
She turned upon him haughtily. ‘ I had an 
idea you were a gentleman, sir. You fur- 
nished the money, and then have the au- 
dacity to marvel at my prosperity. I came 
here believing I was about to free myself 
from your clutches. And now—ob, sir, is it 
true, this awful thought that has leaped into 
my head to disturb forever my peace of 
mind? Were youthe donor? Don’t keep 
me in the dark. Ajax’s prayer was for 
light. Answer me truly! Is Charity Lyke 
a myth? Am I beholden to you for the 
money I drew from the bank ? ” 

He was silent. He bared his head and 
the wind caressed the locks of jet-black hair 
that lay on his white, massive forehead. 

‘* Answer me,’’ she cried, imperiously. 
“T will know the truth. lt maddens me, 
this harrowing suspense under which I labor. 


Did you or did you not furnish the money I 
drew from the bank ?”’ 

“‘T furnished the money,’’ he replied, 
thinking it best to tell the truth, and pitying 


her sincerely. ‘‘I am sorry you mistrusted 
it. Pray don’t take things au tragique, Miss 
Hood. You abominate me, and want your 
liberty. Is it not so?” 

She unloosened the cloak at her throat and 
flung it back as if she could not bear its 
touch and were gasping for breath. As the 
hood slipped from her head he saw her face. 
He uttered an exclamation of surprise. It 
was the face he had dreamt of for weeks— 
the alluring, flower-like face that had caused 
him to forget the girl to whom he was be- 
trothed. Ah! had he but known, he would 
have drowned himself in the seething waters 
below ere he confessed that he, and not 
Charity Lyke, had deposited the money in 
the bank. 

She was pallid as death; her eyes were 
like two blazing stars; but her voice never 
quavered nor thrilled, with passion, as she 
said :— 

‘*T thank you, sir, for telling the truth. 
Take back your money; I have it with me, 
every cent, and it burns my hand to touch 
it. Count it over, please,” and she ten- 
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dered him a roll of bills that she extracted 
from her pocket. 

‘“*T will not touch it,” he exclaimed. 
‘Hilary Hood, are you mad? I want you 
for my wife. Retain it, and purchase your 
wedding-robe with it. Girl, I am rich, and 
I do not want it.” 

‘* Retain it!’ and she drew up her queenly 
figure to its fullest height. ‘It scorches. 
me, I tell you, to touch it. A wedding-robe 
bought with your money would eat into my 
soul as the poisoned garment of Nessus. 
What! accept it from you asa gift? Dll 
cast it in the gulf yawning at our feet unless. 
you take it. Take it, take it, I say!” 

He obeyed reluctantly. When in his hand 
he had to fight to strangle the desire to de- 
liver it to the fury of the waters himself, but 
she should not say he acted like a foolish 
boy. 

** It will come in play in the future,” he 
remarked provokingly, as he stowed it away 
in his pocket; ‘‘ my bonnie bird shal] fairly 
shine in satin and diamonds. Hilary, hold 
out your hand on which I placed the ring. 
I am curious to see whether you’ve discarded 
it or not.” 

‘*Tt shines on my finger still. I kept it 
there to remind me that I was bound to you 
—that 1 had no right to be loved and wooed 
as other women.”’ 

‘“*The fetters have proven irksome to 
you?” 

**T do not complain. My father died a 
natural death, a smile of happiness on his 
lips; his remains are mouldering away by 
the side of her he loved. Inform me what 
you propose to do.”” 

‘*As you’ve discovered that the money 
emanated from me, and are unable to liqui- 
date the debt, I shall hold you to the contract. 
You shall be my wife. I love you, girl! ”’ 

‘* Love me! Bah! you cannot impose on 
me like that. You could not assert it so 
coldly if you were in earnest. I am to you 
a beautiful woman, nothing more. Iam not 
a statue to be admired—a picture to gaze at. 
I am a living, breathing woman, with a 
heart. The man to whom I give my love 
must love me supremely, beyond all things 
on earth, next to his Maker. Sir, I’ll not 
break my promise. I'll stand at the altar 
with you when you elect.” 

“It is well. Hilary, if I thought I could 
not ultimately win your love I would release 
you at the last hour. You must, you shall 
love me! I too have a heart; it throbs and 
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beats within my breast like some impris- 
oned, tortured thing.” 

no more,” she interpolated. am 
heartily weary of our interview, and do not 
care to prolong it. If you had any affection 
for me you would not have advanced the 
money to set me free. As the momentous 
hour approached, you rebelled against your 
fate. You said, ‘I cannot endure it. This 
girl may have expanded into a peony-cheeked 
rustic, whose gaucheries and ignorance would 
make her the butt of ridicule in the refined 
circle in which I move.’ I understand it all, 
sir. You are agreeably disappointed in my 
looks. I am not in the least vain, but I am 
conscious that, as you are one of the hand- 
somest of men, I am the most beautiful of 
women. You admire me, in spite of your 
strenuous efforts to prove indifferent. 
do not love me, and—I am singularly candid 
—I do not want your admiration. State the 
day in which you wish me to fulfill my vow, 
and I will be ready for the sacrifice.” 

‘Shall I not release you, supercilious 
girl?”’ 

““T dare not ask you to do that, sir. 
may act your own pleasure. 
magnanimity I do not rely.” 

** You need have no hope. I am magnan- 
imous where flinging away money is con- 
cerned, but to give you up—to see you at 
some future day the wife of another—ah! 
Hilary Hood, I was not constructed from 
adamant; I am not an iron man.” 

“You have a will of iron anyway. Set 
the wedding-day and begone.”’ 

‘* A week from to-day, at ten in the morn- 
ing, at the old homestead. Is it too soon? 
Are you pleased with the time ?” 

** It is immaterial to me, sir; a matter of 
minor consideration. The day will do as 
wellas uny. Au revoir.” 

She inclined her head haughtily and was 
moving away, when he caught her passion- 
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ately ia his-arms and rained down kisses on 


her lips, from which all the rich nay 
that dyed them had fled. _ 

‘‘ Unhand me, sir,” she impetuously cried. 
“How dare you kiss me? Wait till the 
right is yours.” 

“As his arms unclosed and set her at liberty, 
she fled precipitately down the hill, He 
watched her till she was out of sight, his 
brow overcast with clouds, queer thoughts 
surging through his brain. 

** Ah, if I had only known that hers was 
the face I worshiped,’ he moaned; ‘ she’ll 
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never forgive me, I’m afraid. Shall I hold 
her to her promise, or shall I bestow on her 
liberty ?” 

He was uncertain went he should do even 
when the wedding morning was ushered in. 

It was a cold, radiant day, the earth 
clothed in white. In her room sat the bride 
waiting for the groom to make his appear- 
ance, her face white and chill as the snow in 
which the hills were buried. She had never 
looked more peerlessly lovely than on this 
her bridal day. The merest flush of pink on 
her marble-cold cheeks would have rendered 
her irresistible. She was robed in spotless 
white. In her ash-and-gold hair, which she 
wore as she might have worn it had she 
lived in the days of Pericles and Aspasia— 
carelessly drawn away from her low brow 


‘rand fastened in a Greek knot at the back of 


her head—glittered a cluster of pallid snow- 
drops. A branch or two of the tiny white 


spheres clung like half-frozen things to her 
milk-white throat. 

Her glance wandered to her parents’ 
graves, over whieh the willow trailed its 
“For your sake, 


slender, naked limbs. 
dear father,’”’ she wailed. 

A rap at the door, and she started from 
her chair, not a trace of her transient agita- 
tion visible. Cool, eminently self-possessed, 
she called ‘‘ Come in.’? A motherly old lady 
who was staying with her at the homestead 
entered. ‘‘ Hilary, Mr. Stanley is in the 
sitting-room. He wishes to see you ere the 
ceremony takes place. 

“T will go down, madame.”’ She shook 
out the glistening folds of her dress and de- 
scended the stairs. She went into the room 
where the bridegroom. was waiting for his 
bride. He hurried to meet her, eagerly 
scanning her face to see whether on it shone 
a smile for him. Her features were locked 
in impassive calm; the dark, bewildering 
eyes rested coldly upon him. She was like 
a beautiful icicle, cold, dazzling, devoid of 
warmth. He drew hard his breath. She 
was such a glorious creature, and he wor- 
shiped her. Must he give her up? 

He led her to a chair. ‘ Be seated, Hi- 
_ lary. I—I have something of importance to 
communicate to you; something that will 
set your mind at ease.” 

He was excessively agitated. His voice 
shook, and the hand that rested on the back 
of her chair trembled. She detected the 
tremor in his voice, but she did not lift her 
head; neither did she bid him proceed. 
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He stepped in front of her; he fell on his 
knees. ‘Hilary Hood,” he commanded, 
‘‘look at me! See whether I am speaking 
words of truth to you or not.” 

She obeyed, and in the sea-blue eyes that 
fearlessly met her own she saw something 
that bore the semblance of love. Was it 
possible? Did he really love her after all? 
Over her pearl-pale face, like a flash of sun- 
light over a tract of snow, swept a glow of 
red. Instantaneously it died away, and it 
did not return as he asked:— 

‘¢ Hilary, do I love you or not?” 

‘“*How can I tell, sir? You are a con- 
summate actor for aught I know. Is this 
the communication I was summoned to 
hear?” 

‘‘Impatient creature, no! Hilary, why 
are you so cold to me? Why do you doubt 
my love? It is so mighty, so passionate, 
that it ought to win a similar feeling in re- 
turn. I love you so that I desire your hap- 
piness above all things on earth; hence, at 
the last moment, I offer to you your free- 
dom; you shall not be made wretched through 
me. Now, let me explain why I sent you 
the money. Several weeks ago I was 
visiting friends in the village of B—. 
One day I went with my hostess to the 
depot to meet an expected guest. As he 
alighted from the train I happened to look 
up, and by an open window sat a lady whose 
face took captive my fancy at once. Such a 
beauteous face! A lotus-bloom opening its 
fragrant petals to the sunshine is not more 
lovely. I forgot little Hilary Hood and I 
vowed then and there if I could not make 
this stranger my wife I should die an unmar- 
riedman. As I stood there dazed, the train 
moved on its way; who she was, and whither 
she was bound, I had no means of discover- 
ing. Time passed on. The day big with 
fate to both of us arrived. According to 
agreement, at the appointed hour, I has- 
tened to the trysting-place. I prayed fervent- 
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ly that you had forgctten me. As I mused, 
you approached, a long cloak shrouding your 
figure, a hood your face. Your voice was 
the sweetest I had ever heard; I said to my- 
self, ‘Itis a siren’s voice, and by right 
should belong to the lady with the lotus 
face.’ When you tossed ba¢k your hood I 
recognized the stranger on the train. Hilary, 
I have finished. Will you try to love me, or 
shall I set you free ? ”’ 

He rose, folded his arms, and never 
averted his eyes from her face till his terri- 
ble suspense was ended. She flushed and 
paled alternately. The news was almost too 
good for her to give credence to, but his 
voice had to it the ring of truth and his eyes 
were eloquent with love. What a magnifi- 
cent man he was! Of Herculean build, with 
a face such as an idealist might bestow on 
St. John. 

‘“* Ford!” she uttered the name softly, and 
he could not complain now that her face was 
cold. It glowed with passion, and her splen- 
did eyes were wet with tears. He partially 
extended his arms, then drew away as 
though he could not credit the evidence of 
his senses. 

Would he not understand ? Ford,’ she 
whispered, and he was obliged to bend his 
kingly head to listen, ‘‘ I—I do not want my 
freedom. I love you now, and I loved you 
years ago.”’ 

He held out his arms; she entered them 
willingly; and as he pressed hot, passionate 
kisses on her unresisting lips, he thanked 
heaven that his love was returned. 

Later, at Hilary’s request, in the low- 
ceiled kitchen, where her parents had died, 
and from whose window their graves 
wrapped in snow could be seen, a tall, king- 
ly man and a slender, most beautiful woman 
stood before a white-haired, patriarchal 
clergyman; a marriage was solemnized, and 
Ford and Hilary were husband and wife. 


BRILLIANT: 


AROUND me all things, stark and dumb, 

Seem praying for the snows to come, 

And, for the summer bloom and greenness gone,. 

With winter’s sunset lights and dazzling morn atone.—WHITTIER. 
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NOTES. 


AN ARCTIC NIGHT. 


APTAIN BORDEN, of the Point Bar- 
row Life-saving Station, some of whose 
interesting descriptions of Arctic life have 
appeared in the Philadelphia Ledger, has 
written some other letiers to friends in his 
native town, New Bedford, and these have 
been reproduced in the Evening Standard of 
that place. In the first of these the captain 
thus describes an Arctic night:— 

We are now having our Arctic night. 
The sun set with us on the 18th of No- 
vember, and we do not expect to see him 
again until the 24th of the present month. 
Just think of it—over two months night. 
But all is not solid darkness—sometimes 
when the stars are shining brightly, and 
the moon at or near its full—not setting for 
days—sailing majestically through the clear 
blue ether of the heavens, and the Aurora 
Borealis in her most beautiful array, beam- 
ing her lovely smiles on all—then it is beau- 
tiful beyond description. On the 30th ult. 
we had one of the most remarkable displays 
of the aurora I ever beheld; we have seen 
many in various hues and forms, shooting 
their scintillations in every direction through 
the heavens, but none to be compared, in 
grandeur and sublimity, to this one. It was 
first noticed about 6 P. M. in the northeast 
as a dull lighting up of the sky. But little 
attention was given it, as it did not appear 
different from the many we have seen, but 
by 8 P. M. it had assumed the form of a 
perfect arch, the crown about forty-five de- 
grees above the horizon, the aurora some 
five or six degrees in width, of a bright light, 
uniform throughout, and as perfect as the 
most beautiful rainbow, progressing onward 
and upward, steadily, evenly, in all its parts, 
without the usual scintillation. At 10 
o’clock it had arrived directly overhead, 
holding its uniformity throughout its entire 
length, from the southeast horizon to that in 
the northwest. Only near the ends was it 
somewhat dimmed by mist. At this time it 
was seen in all its grandeur, rivalling the 
moon in its silvery brightness, lighting up 
all objects, and sending its rays into the 
darkest corners, so that quite fine print 
could be read by its wonderful light. In im- 
agination the writer roamed away to the dis- 


tant planet Saturn, and compared his beauti- 
ful silvery ring to the present phenomenon, 
and wondered if its inhabitants were watch- 
ing with such intent delight as the writer the 
phenomenon of that planet, or waiting and 
watching more anxiously for the return of 
the genialsun. Steadily moving onward the 
aurora swept over the entire heavens, grad- 
ually diminishing in brightness until it 
entirely disappeared in the southwest, and 
darkness once more spread her mantle over 
the snow-covered land. 

The next day—excuse the term day, in 
referring to twenty-feur hours, we have no 
day now—a snow blizzard set in, the 
severest of the season, the wind howling at 
the rate of a hundred miles an hour, causing 
the snow to whirl through the air with won- 
derful velocity. Snow-banks that had be- 
come quite consolidated by time and frost 


were taken up and carried away, as though 
composed of feathers, the darkness so in- 
tense as to be felt, sending chills to the very 
marrow-bones, and everything in one perfect 


uproar and confusion. For a week ‘ Old 
Boreas ”’ did his best, excelling in his won- 
derful powers of display the gentle Aurora 
Borealis. Like her, he commenced his 
operations in the northeast; increasing his 
blast, he gradually worked by the way of the 
east into the southwest, from which quarter 
he did his best, or worst, more correctly 
speaking. Not satisfied with his efforts in 
this direction, he backed round the way he 
came, again to the the northeast, to get 
breath and make a fresh start, but, after a 
few ineffectual attempts in veering and 
backing to get away from that quarter, he 
finally died there. It is an old saying that 
‘** any unusual display of the Aurora Borealis 
is a sure precursor of a storm in proporticn 
to the display.” It seems strange that such 
a mild, gentle creature as the Aurora Bore- 
alis, who beams her smiles of light and 
pleasure on all, should be accompanied by 
such a wild, blustering fellow as ‘Old 
Boreas,’”’ who carries devastation in his 
track. But such is human nature—extremes 
often meet. We often find a gentle, mild 
modest, and beautiful woman yoked for life 
with one of the most brutish of brutes. 
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A JUROR’S DILEMMA. 


BY FRANKLIN A. BEECHER. 


INTRODUCTION. 

N many of our cities we find among the 
old settlers various odd and eccentric 
characters. Wherever we may be, we hear 
of the strange conduct of such, even though 
they may have accumulated large and some- 
times princely fortunes. The stories that 
are circulated about them are often far from 
being flattering. The people tell us of their 
bad habits; of their lack of public spirit; the 
tradesmen tell us of their penurious disposi- 
tion and of their failure to pay their honest 
debts; they tell us that they borrow things 
and never return them; that they cheated 
some poor widow; that they avoid paying 
their personal taxes and making public im- 
provements—in fact, they are presented as 
an apothesis of selfishness, and a veritable 

public nuisance, and this is only too true. 
The reason for all this is manifest. They 
came to these places when fortune was smil- 


ing upon them. A little judgment and rigid 


economy soon brought them to their goal. 
Most of them had had little, if any, school- 
ing, and their intellectual growth had not 
kept pace with their material success. In 
other words they never progressed mentally 
beyond the narrow limits in which they were 
reared. Therefore their peculiar conduct 
and the infirmities of old age often caused 
persons to look upon them as a “little off.” 

The incident to which this is the introduc- 
tion took place in the City of B——. Here 
resided at one time an old settler by the 
name of Coxwell. He was a widower, and 
had two children, a son and a daughter. 
The latter was married to a man of some 
prominence. They hada daughter, who was 
considered the pet of her grandpa, and it 
was whispered about that she would be, 
some day, the sole heiress to a large fortune. 

Mr. Coxwell was an eccentric character. 
His peculiarities and strange conduct, of 
which the people told often reached the 
verge of instanity. It was shortly before his 
death that his conduct became almost intol- 
erable, and his sanity was questioned. To 
confirm this belief, it was found, upon his 
death, that he had willed all his property to 
astranger. This will suffice for the thread 
of our story. 


CHAPTER I. 


i or early morning had been cloudy, still 

the sun managed to come out in all its 
splendor, and dissolve the clouds in vapor, 
which hung like a thin veil over the city of 
B——. Slowly it vanished, and a rich blue 
formed a background in which the all-power- 
ful king of day was bedded. The hour of 
toil had arrived. Along the main business 
streets there were large crowds of persons 
hurrying to their places of business. The 
horse-cars and busses were overladen with 
young men and women, who worked either 
in factories or in stores at the other end of 
the city. 

Facing one of the main thoroughfares in 
the wholesale quarters stood an old building. 
The windows were small and narrow, the 
doorway inconveniently placed, and every- 
thing showed that the building had outlived 
its usefulness. A few signs which at one 
time bore the iucriptions ‘* Wholesale Gro- 
cery” and ‘“‘ Hudson Bros.” hung between 
the second and third stories and over the 
doorway. One now would have to strain his 
eyes to be able to make out clearly what the 
signs read, for time and grim weather had 
left their marks upon them. But when one 
entered the store all was changed. Here 
everything was arranged to meet the modern 
practical demands, which greatly relieved 
one of that feeling of age and gloom. It 
was in front of this building that a young 
man sprang from a car and rushed to the 
door. He was evidently in great haste, for 
the time to open had long expired. His 
tardiness was due to his devoting more time 
than usual to his toilet. For Luther Dixon 
(that was his name) was summoned to serve 
upon the jury during this term of court, and 
they were to come in this day. Therefore 
he had spent more time than usual at his 
toilet. 

Mr. Dixon was a young man of affable 
manners. He was tall and slender, in com- 
plexion somewhat of a brunette, and his 
face was full of expression. He had been in 
the service of this firm for a period of ten 
years, and now held one of the most respon- 
sible positions, being next in authority to 
the members. When Mr. Charles Hudson 
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learned that Luther was summoned to serve 
on the jury, he felt very much pleased, in 
spite of the inconvenience Luther’s temp- 
orary absence would cause in his business. 
Mr. Hudson was a firm believer in our system 
of law, and he was convinced that if honor- 
able men were summoned to serve on the 
jury justice wouid be done, and therefore he 
was perfectly satisfied to put up with a little 
inconvenience for the good of his country. 

During the morning before court time Luth- 
er was engaged in making all the necessary 
preparations for leaving his position in the 
charge of another. When the time arrived 
for him to go to the court-house he stepped 
into the office, and informed his employers 
what he had done. Mr. Hudson then ex- 
plained to Luther what he considered were 
the moral duties and conduct of a juror, 
whereupon Luther thanked him and started 
for the court-house. 

On his way, many thoughts occupied his 
mind. At times, he would think, Well, I 
must try to be excused, so that I can return 
to my work,’”’ then again he would recall 
what Mr. Hudson had told him, which had 
impressed him very strongly. The reason for 


this unsettled way of thinking may be found 
in the fact that this was the first time he had 


ever entered a court of justice. A few min- 
utes’ walk brought him to the wide stairway. 
He passed up quickly and entered the court- 
room, and sat down in one of the seats out- 
side of the bar railing. A large number of 
spectators were present, in order to witness 
the trial of the celebrated Coxwell case. 
Within the bar railing were seated a number 
of attorneys, who were chatting pleasantly 
with one another. It was not long after 
Luther had entered, before the judge stepped 
out of his private room and took his seat. 
A bailiff immediately came forward, and 
after vigorously rapping upon the table, sang 
out the familiar refrain—‘‘ Hear ye! Hear 
ye!’’ ete. As soon as the last words had 
died away, and some preliminary matters 
had been disposed of, the judge called the 
‘*Coxwell will case.”” The attorneys re- 
sponded by saying, ‘‘ Ready.”” The contes- 
tant, Mrs. Rogers, daughter of the testator 
took a seat with her daughter, Miss Lou, 
next to her lawyer, Mr. Walker, who was 
assisted by Attorney Hinckly. Mr. Jones, 
the proponent, was represented by Lawyers 
Morris, Clinton and Howard, all of whom 
seated themselves back of the plaintiffs. 
Mr. Coxwell, Jr., one of the contestants, 


was not present. The defendant, in appear- 
ance, was not of the most inviting. His 
face bore a hard, unfriendly expression; yet 
one could not fail to notice at times some- 
thing kind and sympathetic in his manner. 

The court directed the clerk to impanel a 
jury, which was done by drawing slips of 
paper, bearing the names of the jurors, from 
a mahogany box. 

Luther Dixon,’ called the clerk, after 
he had drawn the first slip. 

‘* Luther Dixon,’’ repeated the bailiff. 

Luther rose from his seat and walked to 
the jury box, where he stood until he was 
told to be seated. 

One,” said the bailiff. 

Thus the proceeding continued until the 
panel was full. An experienced eve could 
readily see that Mr. Dixon was nota pro- 
fessional juror. He betrayed this by his 
embarrassed manner. After the clerk had 
administered the oath, that they would an- 
swer all the questions put by counsel to 
them truthfully, the bailiff took a paper con- 
taining a list of the names of the jurors from 
the clerk’s desk and handed it to Attorney 
Walker, who, after stating the issues in the 
case, called upon Luther to answer the fol- 
lowing questions:— 

‘‘ Mr. Dixon, where do you reside ?” 

** What is your occupation ? ”’ 

** Do you know the parties in this case ? ” 

‘“*Have you heard anything about the 
case 

‘* Do you think you can give an unbiased 
verdict in this case ?” 

The answers that Luther gave to the ques- 
tions were all satisfactory. Mr. Walker put 
similar questions to all the jurors. Then 
Mr. Morris put a few questions as to in- 
sanity, when the jury was accepted. 

‘¢ Rise to be sworn,” said the clerk. 

And each juror rose from his seat and 
held up his right hand, while ‘tle clerk pro- 
nounced the following oath ‘‘ You, and 
each of you, do solemnly swear that you will 
well and truly try the issues here pending in 
the matter of difference between May Rogers 
and Albert Jones, and that you will give a 
true verdict therein, according to the evi- 
dence, so help you God.” And aftera pause 
he said: Gentlemen, you may be seated.”’ 

Mr. Walker now made his opening address 
to the jury. He stated that Mr. Coxwell 
had made a will leaving his entire property 
to the defendant, Mr. Jones, who was the 
friend and adviser of Mr. Coxwell; that Mr.. 
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Jones was in no way connected with the 
family, except as a business acquaintance; 
that long previous to the time, and at the 
time, when Mr. Coxwell made his will, his 
conduct was not that of a prudent and sane 
mau, but he had been afflicted with the dis- 
eace of softening of the brain, and this dis- 
ease.30 affected his mind as to almost wholly 
obliterate his memory and mental faculties; 
that the instrument purporting to be a will 
was known to Jones to be invalid; that he 
procured the execution of the same fraudu- 
lently; and that it was the duty of the jury 
to determine, from the evidence, whether or 
not Mr. Coxwell was in full possession of 
his mental faculties to make a will at the 
time when the will in question was executed. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Walter’s re- 
marks, Mr. Morris stated to the jury that 
they would show that Mr. Coxwell’s con- 
duct was not irrational; that he was not 
afflicted with any disease so as to affect his 
mental faculties, and that no fraud or undue 
influence had been practised upon him by 
the defendant, Mr. Jones. 

During the foregoing proceedings the 
spectators as well as the lawyers, who sat 
within the bar railing, seemed more inter- 
ested in looking at beautiful Lou than in 
listening to the proceedings. Her form was 
stender; her features were regular; her com- 
plexion was light, and her cheeks bore that 
rosy hue of youth, which is like the first 
blush of morn in the eastern sky. Her man- 
ner was modest and retiring. Her beauty 
was almost irresistible. Even the judge, 
wheuever an opportunity permitted, looked 
at this beautiful face. It was the universal 
opinion that she was handsome. Luther sat 
erect in his chair, paying close attention to 
the proceedings. He had taken little, if any 
notice of the litigants. When Mrs, Rogers 
was called upon to take the stand, Miss Lou 
was expos®® to the full view of the jury. 
While the pg was iu progress she 
louked intently for a moment at the jury, 
especially at Luther, whose eyes were fixed 
upon the witness; then turning her head, 
listened to the proceedings again, but every 
now and then she would look intently at 
Luther. It was easily perceptible that there 
was something beyond idle curiosity in her 
look. An expression of kindness and sym- 
pathy softened her eyes. There seemed to 
be a fascination, as when a young girl first 
sees the prototype of the ideal of which she 
has dreamed so much. 
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A question had now arisen as to the ad- 
missibility of some evidence, which the re- 
spective counsel were arguing with much 
heat. Luther for the first time became 
aware of the presence of Miss Rogers, and 
during the entire discussion he never ceased 
to look at her. Mr. Walker arose to make a 
reply to the counsel for the defense, when 
Luther’s and Lou’s eyes met. A _ light 
crimson mounted their cheeks, which seemed 
to seal the bond of sympathy between them. 
With Luther the struggle between Love and 
Justice now began. 


CHAPTER II. 


UTHER, after his first day’s experience 

in court, went home with a heavy 
heart, and the succeeding days only added to 
his sorrow and discomfort. He was aconsci- 
entious young man, and was very anxious to 
perform his duty honorably and properly. 
But how was this possible? From day to 
day, as the trial progressed, his attention 
was fastened to but one person—Lou. No 
one else and nothing else had any interest 
for him. He was not himself any more. 


He could not concentrate his thoughts upon 


the proceedings. All his resolutions to 
mend his thoughts seemed to pass from his 
memory like vapor. He tried hard to over- 
come his fascination, but without success. 
Lou was equally as much taken up with 
Luther. She paid little attention to the 
proceedings. In fact the close observer 
could easily detect the situation of affairs. 
It was a plain case of love at first sight. 

On the evening of the third day of the 
trial Luther sat at his table in his room, in 
rather dejected spirits. 

‘“* What shall I do?” hesaid. ‘Here I 
have sworn to decide this case according to 
the evidence; I have sworn that I could 
give an unbiased verdict; I have sworn 
I would truly try the issues—and yet I can- 
not fasten my attention upon the proceed- 
ings, nor listen to the testimony. All on 
account of this beautiful creature, I whom I 
would give my all, my life to possess. That 
she loves me, | can see in the light of her 
eyes. I must have her. But—‘ pay close 
attention ’—‘ observe the witnesses in their 
manner ’—‘ weigh the evidence carefully ’— 
‘do not allow yourself to be prejudiced ’— 
‘the parties are the litigants, not the law- 
yers ’—‘ see that you are morally convinced 
before you give your judgment’— Ah! here 
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it is again, the duties of a juryman. Mr. 
Hudson and his duties. What shall I do? 
I cannot ask to be excused, for what reason 
would I give? To tell the truth would 
never do, and to lie is not my custom.” 
After concluding in this way, he arose and 
walked to a stand, upon which were a few 
letters, invitations, and the like. He picked 
up one of them, and read:— 

Miss Southwell requests the pleasure of Mr. 
Luther Dixon’s company at a social party, on Wed- 
nesday evening, at 8 o’clock. 

207 Terrace Ave. 

* Well, this is Wednesday; I think I shall 
go,” he said. ‘It will, at least, enable me 
to divert my thoughts somewhat.’? He im- 
mediately prepared his toilet and left. 

It was not long before he entered the 
spacious residence of Mr. Southwell. After 
having been ushered into the reception 
room, and greeting the assembled guests, he 
took a seat beside Miss Leroy, who was com- 
fortably installed on a sofa. They began to 
talk pleasantly about the latest society mat- 
ters, parties, and the like. During his con- 
versation he forgot all about his troubles and 
sorrow. 

The company was an exclusive one, being 
mostly members of the same club, and, there- 
fore, intimately acquainted. Luther had 
left Miss Leroy, and was standing among a 
number of young ladies. Finally one of 
them said: ‘‘ Mr. Dixon, I have not seen 
you for some time; where do you keep your- 
self?” 

‘**T am sorry to say that I spend my time 
at the court-house,”’ he replied, mindful of 
the mandate not to converse with any one 
about the case. 

‘* What do you do there? ”’ was asked. 

**Oh, Iam on the jury,’’ he replied, in a 
rather indifferent manner. 

‘Then I suppose you are one of the 
jurors in this celebrated will case, of which 
the papers speak so much. I hope you are 
not the one who, it is said, pays more atten- 
tion to the young and handsome Miss Rogers 
than to the proceedings. It has been whis- 
pered about among the younger members of 
the profession that one of the jurors is much 
interested in one of the litigants.” 

This remark of the young lady took Luther 
completely by surprise. After a few mo- 
ments he said, with an attempt to smile, 
“*T believe this must be a mistake, I know of 
no ’’——— but before he finished Miss Rogers 

was announced. ‘‘ What! Miss Rogers! ”’ 
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he said to himself. Fear, pleasure and pain 
were all pictured upon his face. He had not 
yet recovered from the shock he had just re- 
ceived. ‘‘Is this a joke or reality?” he 
asked himself. To be brought face to face 
with the woman he adored was a pleasure; 
but when he thought of the relation he bore 
to her, it pained him. He had just been in- 
formed that he had been observed, that his 
attention was more directed to the beautiful 
Miss Rogers than to the proceedings. His 
purpose in leaving home was simply to have 
a little diversion; and now, in face of all 
this, Miss Rogers makes her appearance! 
This was too much forhim. What would he 
do? He could not leave, because that would 
attact attention, so he finally concluded to 
make the best of the situation. 

Miss Rogers was introduced to all. When 
she met Luther her eyes seemed to express 
her innermost feeling. It was to him as if 
she said: ‘‘ I love you.” 

The evening was spent in dancing, and 
amusement of different kinds. Luther and 
Miss Rogers several times during the eve- 
ning became partners through mere chance. 
Both seemed to realize that they were the 
objects of curiosity in the minds of a few 
young ladies, but there was no occasion given 
for gossip. 

The hour to break up came, and most of 
them, who had carriages, left, for it was 
raining quite hard, while a few others, 
among them Luther and Miss Rogers, stayed 
until the rain ceased. Just as they -were 
ready to go, the hostess requested Luther to 
escort Miss Rogers to her home, which was 
but a short distance. He was about to pro- 
test, when Miss Rogers stepped up to hid 
the hostess farewell, upon which the latter 
said :— 

‘Mr. Dixon will escort you home, Miss 
Rogers.”’ 

*¢ Never mind, it is but a short distance,” 
she answered. 

*“T know that Mr. Dixon will gladly 
escort you.” 

‘Luther began to think that there was a 
conspiracy here, but he knew it was useless 
to make any efforts to extricate himself, so 
he gracefully accepted. 


CHAPTER III. 


FTER spending a restless and sleepless 
night, thinking over the occurrences of 
the past few days, and being reminded 
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always of his duties, as described by Mr. 
Hudson, Luther proceeded to the court- 
house. It was a beaatiful day. Everything 
seemed pervaded with a freshness which is 
seldom noticeable in a large city. The sun 
shone bright and clear through the open win- 
dow, and some flowers, which adorned the 
judge’s desk, seemed to invigorate the air 
with their sweet fragrance. 

It was not long before the trial was in 
process. To-day Miss Lou was not present, 
and so Luther took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to give his entire attention to the 
proceedings. 

The attorneys, at first, addressed the 
Court upon some legal questions. There 
was considerable feeling manifested in the 
debate, but the judge was prompt in demand- 
ing order. The judge soon brought the 
matter to an end, and then the attorneys 
commenced to address the jury. The 
speeches of the different counsel were to the 
point. Mr. Walker, in making the closing 
argument, concluded:— 

‘*Gentlemen! I hope you will give an 
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unbiased, unprejudiced verdict, and if you 
have any personal feeling, either for. or 
against the defendant or plaintiff, disregard 
it,.and simply weigh the testimony.” 

The judge then read his instructions, which 
were very clear and concise. It may be said 
that they favored the defendant somewhat. 
When he concluded an officer was sworn, 
and the jury retired. 

After an absence of six hours, during 
which time there were moments when the 
debate was quite animated so that it could 
be heard in the court-room, the jury brought 
in a verdict in favor of the plaintiff, which 
was contrary to the expectations of many, 
who were positive the jury would disagree. 
What part Luther took in the jury-room is 
left for the reader to determine. 


Months came and went, and Luther 
attended to his duties in the store as usual, 
when one day Mr. Hudson came to him, 
held up a wedding invitation, and said: 
‘*- Young man, is that what you understand 
to be tlfe duties of a juror?” 


THE NIGHT ATTACK. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


MONG the dwellers in northern New 
England, more than a hundred years 

ago, was old Grandfather Moore; not, as the 
appellation would seem to indicate, feeble 
and superannuated, but a hale old man of 
sixty years, able to strike out from the 
shoulder with any pioneer of twenty-five. 
He was an Irish, and his strong vitality and 
the generous vehemence of character which 
accompanied it were gifts of which the green 
isle is prodigal to herchildren. His appear- 
ance, with head erect, coming squarely and 
almost fiercely up to the work, when he had 
aught to say or do, would not have discred- 
ited his ancestors. One of these, though 
the old man cared not to speak of it in 
Protestant New England, had fallen in St. 
Ruth’s battle with General Ginckel; while 
another, having gone over to Scotland, had 
shed his last blood at Dumblaine. Perhaps 
he himself had smelt powder in more than 
one bloody fray with the Sassenagh. If so, 
he knew it was nothing to be ashamed of. 


I have said ‘* perhaps,’’ but there is no need 
of this qualification, for the old man’s more 
intimate friends knew from his story that 
once he had carried his own brother—pierced 
through with a British bayonet—a mile upon 
his shoulders, from one of those dreadful 
scenes of strife. Grandfather Moore’s 
neighbors felt for him a kind of rough ad- 
miration; so frank, so ready he was with — 
word and deed; so like one of those fierce 
chieftains whom we may imagine to have 
disputed the island soil, with Strongbow and 
his robber knights, in the days of that Eng- 
lish Harry the Second, who was surnamed 
Broomcorn.”’ 

And the old man was very genial. Be- 
sides his wife and his immense watch-dog, 
he had but one living treasure— his beautiful 
grandchild Mary, now twelve years old—and 
upon her be poured the ardent sunshine of 


‘his nature till she became glorified in his 


imagination. All nations have lovely wom- 
en, but all women have not the fresh, vigor- 
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ous beauty of the Scotch, the Irish and the 
Welsh. The most lovely elements of the 
Celtic type were met in the old man’s grand- 
child. When a little creature, scarce able to 
toddle alone, he had carried her in his arms 
by the banks of the Shannan; and now, in 
the great American wilderness, she was his 
solace and delight. 

It was a dark epoch in the history of the 
colonies. English and Anglo-American were 
alike depressed by the successive victories 
of the gallant Montcalm. Month after month 
the British lion crouched in unavailing re- 
sistance, or shrank cowering away. The 
abilities of the renowned French marquis 
had inspired the Gallic armies with un- 
wonted energy, and from post to post they 
pushed on their successes, under the leader- 
ship of that brave and most able man. 

Grandfather Moore feared nothing for 
himself; but the wild Hurons, and the war- 
riors of many another tribe by the great 
lakes, penetrated the country around him, 
carrying many an unfortunate to long cap- 
tivity, and leaving only death and silence by 
the ashes of many a hamlet. He feared 


nothing for himself; he could fight and die 


stout-hearted; but his white lily from the 
banks of Shannon—who would protect her 
when his old head—when the old grandsire 
that so loved her—should lie cold in death, 
his gray scalp dancing at the belt of a Huron 
warrior ? 

It was in the middle of the night. As 
Grandfather Moore awoke, the old clock that 
he had brought from Dublin was just finish- 
ing the twelve. A tall clock it was, that no 
doubt had cost twenty guineas. It stood 
upon the rough floor, with great feet like 
those of a lion; its arched top reached al- 
most to the beams above the room, and over 
the dial-plate a ship swung lazily to and fro. 
It took a iong time to speak—‘‘ tong, tong, 
tong ’’—and sometimes in the night, when it 
began thus holding forth, Mary Moore could 
not help wishing it a little less circumspect. 
It was too like a stammering man bringing 
news. But Mary was not now awake. 
Grandfather Moore heard the closing strokes 
and guessed that the old clock had been 
striking twelve. Some orators and writers 
strike twelve the first time, and never after 
that get any higher than one; but the old 
clock had been going up « kind of stairs 
ever since noon—one, two, three—and is 
not this the safest way for any of us to 
arrive at twelve ? 
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The voice of his favorite heir-loom carried 
Grandfather Moore back to Ireland and the 
past. He lay and mused very naturally of 
his ancestors; of the former scenes of blood 
in the old land; the hopes of his kindred, 
and their disappointments. He thought of 
his own grandsire, a colonel in James the 
Second’s service, killed in the act of saving 
a friend, a French officer, already wounded. 
And as he passed this terrible battle in re- 
view—the battle of Aghrim—his quick im- 
agination almost brought before him the 
martial figure of St. Ruth, crying, ‘*‘ Now 
will I drive the English to the gates of Dub- 
lin!’’ Then reverting to the present, Grand- 
fathe. Moore saw himself in his old age; 
around him a howling wilderness, and dan- 
ger every day thickening. Whatif the grim 
Hurons should tear the scalp from that 
bright head now sweetly sleeping under his 
cabin roof? Grandfather Moore was old, 
but should it come to that— Hark! why 
was Ceesar the watch-dog uneasy? Surely 
that was his growl, low and threatening—a 
fearfully lonesome sound at miduight, in the 
wilderness. 

The night was still and moonlit, and when 
the old man had crept softly to one of the 
small, high windows of the fortress-like 
cabin, he saw the shadow of the forest, 
strongly defined in black, sleep movelessly 
upon the verge of clear ground encircling 
his abode. In the midst of a gigantic pine 
sat a large white owl, facing the moon. 
Here and there in the open space lay a pile 
of brushwood, or rose a ghostly stump; and 
from the thicket that hid a little woodland 
spring, the voice of the water sounded far 
louder than by day. The watch-dog had as- 
sumed a position of defiance, and his atten- 

“tion seemed directed to the thicket. 

Scarce a minute had Grandfather Moore 
gazed from the window, when his ear caught 
a sharp vibration, and instantly the great 
dog leaped in air, then fell stone dead upon 
the ground. What were those short, slight 
objects fixed in the animal’s side and made 
just perceptible by the moonlight? As the 
old man’s involuntary consciousness an- 
swered its own question, he felt that the 
hour of fate had come. Were they not the 
quills of the wild goose, such as the Huron 
warriors fastened to their arrows? Though 
their arm of chief reliance was the musket, 
they often carried, for stratagem and silence, 
the original weapon of their race. 

Grandfather Moore awoke his wife, then 
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the gentle sleeper in another room, for he 
would not suffer them to be first aroused by 
the uproar of an attack that must so terribly 
affright them. The long gun by the wall 
was taken from its rest, and the unfaltering 
old man stood at his post—stood in the lonely 
cabin, miles and miles from any human aid, 
to beat back the savage avalanche which 
threatened all he loved. 

The Indians are not a cowardly people; 
but a certain wariness in approaching an 
enemy is esteemed by them a merit. Like 
the family of Hapsburg, they never learn 
nor ever forget anything; and whether the 
quarry they pursue be man or brute, as their 
fathers, in like cases have done, so do they. 
Grandfather Moore waited a moment, the 
pause being filled by the dreary howl of a 
fox a mile off in the deep forest; then he saw 
a dusky figure close to the ground, moving 
so stealthily from the thicket that at first he 
thought ita shadow. But it took shape in 
the moonlight, and grew upon his vision, 
and came nearer. Another followed, and 
another, and the old man counted the suc- 
cessive shapes that, leaving the thicket, 
crept towards the house. His grandchild, 
trembling close behind him, wondered if the 
dreadful red men were really come, won- 
dered how many her grandpa saw, and if 
they would yell fearfully, and when they 
would begin; but she dared not speak, not 
even in a whisper. 

‘“* Sixteen!” thought Grandfather Moore, 
but he uttered no word. 

Sixteen! and from every dusky figure shot 
at intervals an almost imperceptible glimmer, 
as carbine or belted hatchet ylanced athwart 
the moonbeams. Mary had never heard a 
gun fired in the house; and now to be awak- 
ened at midnight, and see her grandfather 
standing in the gray darkness, his face at 
che small loophole, and the old king’s arm 
clutched in both hands, gave her an inde- 
scribable thrill of fear. She caught her 
breath quickly, as Grandfather Moore drew 
back the hammer with a “ click,” and then 
hiding her face with her hands, she shut out 
from her sight the flash that illumined the 
old man’s head. The report was not very 
loud in the house, the concussion being 
without the loophole, but a sulphurous odor 
from the burnt priming filled the room. 
Grandfather Moore was greatly excited but 
resolute. 

‘“Cheer up, wife,” he said, ‘‘and you, 
Mary, darling. There are but fifteen now.” 
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The air, but late so silent, was now rent 
with frightful yells. Old Mistress Moore 
did not answer the cheering words of her 
husband; indeed, she had not entered the 
room. Her health had been feeble, and the 
sudden terror had proved too violent for her. 
White and silent, she leaned in a sitting pos- 
ture against the wall at the head of her bed; 
and Mary, going to seek her, lifted her 
grandmother’s drooping head, rested the 
cold face against her own, and then realiz- 
ing the dreadful truth that she was dead, 
with a low, piteous wail, sank insensible by 
her side. 

So Mary lay beside her grandmother, and 
heard not the strange midnight battle. She 
knew not how often the yells of the enemy 
died away to be succeeded by fresh bursts of 
fury, as the warriors, taking counsel with 
each other, varied their plan of attack. Lost 
upon her ear was the occasional report of 
Grandfather Moore’s gun, as some incau- 
tious brave a moment darted in view; lost 
also to her were the old man’s ejaculations 
of self-encouragement. 

‘* Now there are thirteen,” he murmured. 
Eleven—yes, I’m sure he dropped—only 
eleven now. Thank heaven! that was to 
the purpose! How high the copper-skin 
leaped! Only nine! Holy mother be 
praised!” 

Neither did Mary hear the hatchet strokes 
upon the door, nor the dull fall of a warrior 
who had reached the roof, and whom Grand- 
father Moore, directed by the sound, had 
shot dead through the stout oaken covering. 
The roof timbers, as a precaution against 
attack, had been placed but a few inches 
apart, then covered with boards, and it was 
the sound of the warrior’s hatchet upon the 
latter that had caused the old man to turn, 
throw the gun to his shoulder, and blacken 
the low rafters with its smoke and blaze. 
Then he listened, heard the scratching, slid- 
ing fall, heard the dead ‘‘ thug” upon the 
ground, and his brave old heart grew lighter. 

* Only six, now,’ he said; ‘* but they are 
hard at work on the door.” 

More than once the Hurons had attempted 
to fire the cabin; but on the day previous 
there had fallen a drenching shower, the 
effects of which, joined with the heavy night 
dew, defeated their endeavors. The win- 
dows, high above the ground, were less than 
a foot in width; the chimney was too small 
to admit the passage of a man, and the door 
was of three-inch plank. Upon this last, 
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however, the attack was finally concentrated. 
The old man had fired fourteen times—ten 
times with complete success, and four times 


either entirely missing, or only slightly ~ 


wounding his enemy. But the tug of war 
was yet to come. : 

The break of day witnessed a fearful 
struggle, and when again the sun appeared, 
all was silent in the cabin. A Huron war- 
rior, lying mortally wounded and unable to 
rise, saw a young girl step from the door 
like one walking in a dream. He knew, 
from her singular movements and the wild- 
ness of her gaze, that she was one of those 
whom the touch of the Great Spirit renders 
sacred to the red man. Her reason was 
gone, and for such as she the hatchet of his 
people had no edge. But for himself, he 
was going to the happy hunting-ground; and 
it was while chanting his death-song that he 
saw the fair, wild daughter of the pale-face 
disappear in the shadowy woods. 

It was high noon when a band of settlers 
came upon the desolated cabin, and finding 
blood and death around it and within, they 
questioned the dying Huron who lay without 
the door. 

“Old 


“Young squaw gone,” he said. 
man fight hard; he great brave; he kill many 
Huron, but Huron take lodge, kill old man. 
Two warrior get in, but no come out.” 

Two warriors, surely enough, lay dead in 
the house, and the brave old man between 


them. The settlers saw the body of the 
slain watch-dog; they counted thirteen dead 
Indians outside the cabin; so fifteen had 
been killed outright, and the sixteenth was 
even now breathing his last. They saw the 
bullet hole in the roof, the powder stain 
upon the rafters, blue and sulphurous; and 
without, upon the eave, were traces of blood 
where the dead warrior had slid heavily 
down. The door had been hacked, unavail- 
ingly, it would seem, with tomahawks; but 
had finally yiclded to a primitive engine of 
the red men—a straight and green pine. 

It was from the wounded Indian that the 
settlers learned most of the particulars which 
I have given, r-lative to the old man’s de- 
fence, as, for instance, that he had thrown 
away but four shots. 

At sunset the red warrior died. He and 
his companions were hastily buried in a 
trench; but upon the day following a sor- 
rowful group of pioneers laid the two old 
people side by side upon a pleasant knoll 
where the October grass was just dying be- 
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neath the frost. In quest of the hapless girl 
who had fled, perhaps frenzied, from the 
scene of death, the settlers scoured the 
woods in vain. 

It was supposed that the sweet daughter 
of Erin had fallen a victim to wild beasts or 
prowling savages; but years later her story 
became known. A band of Huron warriors 
had found her in the forest, and respecting 
her calm and melancholy delirium in which 
they recognized the hand of the Great Spirit, 
took her with them to Montreal. The Mar- 
quis de Montcalm, learning her name and 
history from a captain taken nearly at the 
same time, became greatly interested in the 
unfortunate and beautiful child. He em- 
ployed in her behalf the ablest medical tal- 
ent at command; and this, together with the 
healthful elasticity of her system, restored 
reason to the disordered brain. The scenes 
through which she had passed unfolded 
themselves little by little to her view, till 
she remembered all. She related how in 
the cabin she had awakened to conscious- 
ness ere the fight was ended, and just as the 
Indians had forced the door; how the room 
was blue with powder smoke that smelt like 
burning sulphur; how the yells of the three 
warriors, who were all that remained of the 
band, rang, shrill and horrible, all through 
and through the house. One fell in the 
doorway; the surviving two entered, and 
grappled hand to hand with her grandfather. 
Then her brain became wild, but she could 
remember having seen the old man lie silent 
under the cold morning light that now broke 
the darkness in the cabin, his axe still 
grasped in his hand, and his two enemies, 
each clutching a tomahawk, stretched mo- 
tionless as himself. The American cap ive 
of whom I have spoken, and who had been 
present at the burial of the old people, as- 
sured her sorrowfully that the picture she 
had drawn was no vagary of the imagination. 
Grandfather Moore was indeed gone. 

** My child,” said Montcalm, struck with 
anguish at the young girl’s terrible grief for 
her poor old grandparents, “‘ nothing that 1 
can now say will much comfort you; but of 
this rest assured, you shall never want a 
protector. I owe your family much. I learn 
from the prisoner yonder that you are de- 
scended from that Colonel O’Moore who 
lost his own life in saving that of a French 
officer in the Irish army, at the battle of 
Aghrim. That officer was my grandsire, 
the Coant de St. Veron. By a singular co- 
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incidence your father, Brian O’ Moore, fifty- 
four years later, saved the life of another 
French officer, at the great victory of Fonte- 
noy, sacrificing, like his ancestor, his own. 
That officer, my child, was myself. I sub- 
sequently lost all trace of your family, which, 
though then in poverty, I was aware had 
descended from the ancient nobility of Ire- 
land. In your behalf it may be vouchsafed 
a French marquis to discharge in some in- 
considerable measure the debt he owes to 
your gallant rave. I will be a father to you; 
and though I cannot restore the lost, all 
that wealth, and love, and sympathetic sor- 
row can give shall be yours.”’ 

A tear rose to the blue eyes of the mar- 
quis, and Mary felt irresistibly attracted 
towards the great French captain. 

From that hour he was her hero, her 
demi-god; nor was he unworthy of her 
utmost admiration and confidence. At Que- 
bec she heard with joy of his brilliant victory 
at Isle de Montmorencie, little dreaming 
that it was the last gleam in the bright day 
of his military triumphs. Upon the Plains 
of Abraham the sun of his glory set. Mor- 
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tally wounded, he was borne within the city 
walls, and during the brief period of pain 
and chagrin ere he sank to final rest, the 
dying hero had no more faithful watcher 
than the fair daughter of Erin. 

In France, Mary Moore—for the sorrow 
of her story, her beautiful Celtic face, and 
the melancholy that shadowed her young 
spirit—becam: the pet of the Gallic nobility, 
between whom and the Catholic Irish there 
had long existed a bond of sympathy, ce- 
mented by their common hatred of the isl- 
anders of Albion. The seven years’ war 
ended in 1763, and a year later, at the age 
of seventeen, Mary was married to a young 
officer of nineteen, who twenty-eight years 
later was known through all the civilized 
world as the famous republican commander, 
Dumourier. It was a love match, at once 
romantic and happy. The daughter of Erin 
lived to rejoice over her husband’s victories, 
but not to witness his unhappy defeat at 
Neer-Windem. Sacred to her heart was her 
childhood’s love for dear Grandfather Moore; 
and many a tear she shed in the foreign land 
over the recollection of the night attack. 
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LITTLE girl dwelt in a cottage at the 
foot of a high rock on which stood the 
castle belonging to the lord of the surround- 
ing country. The cottage was so small and 
so very plain-looking, that it might have 
been called a hut, only I could never call so 


sweet a little place by that name. It con- 
tained but two small rooms, and only the 
barest necessaries, but everything was so 
clean and orderly, such an air of peace per- 
vaded it, that even the proud lord might 
have envied the humble occupant of the 
poorest cottage in his dominion. And yet 
it was not without beauty and fragrance also. 
There was a very small garden around the 
cottage, which was delicious in early spring 
with the sweet perfume of violets and bright 
with daisies; later, with the sweet smell of 
primrose and other humble flowers; even 
in winter the hawthorn hedge, with its 
bright scirlet berries, lent beauty to the 
humble home of little Bertha, herself the 
brightest, sweetest flower. Always ready to 
assist her aged grandmother, with whom she 
was never idle, but with her basket in sum- 


mer gathering the luscious berries, which 
found a ready sale at the castle, and which 
served to eke out the scanty pittance her 
grandmother managed to earn by spinning 
and knitting, her sweet voice rivalled in 
melody the birds’ which flitted around her as 
familiarly as if they knew they could experi- 
ence no injury from one so gentle and 
lovely. Ever cheerful, her heart seemed 
attuned only to sweet strains, and yet ever 
thoughtful for the comfort of her aged 
parent. Although having no companions of 
her own age, she never seemed lonely, but 
while gathering sticks for their winter fuel 
or a store of nuts, about the only luxury 
with which she was acquainted, her melodi- 
ous voice was ever praising the Author of 
all good. 

In her visits to the castle she frequently 
saw the daughter of the lord surrounded with 
every elegance, her wishes anticipated, and 
all about her appearing to feel happy in be- 
ing allowed to minister to her comfort, but 
no envious feeling seemed to find a place in 
her pure heart. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
MAID BRINDLE’S DEBT. 


BY MBS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


NYBODY would have said that Chris- 
tie’s daisy was a beauty. All whose 
opinion was worth most to the little girl had 
consented to that fact, after having exam- 
ined it by the garden wall. It had not blos- 
somed much the first year, having had as 
much as it could do to get its roots settled 
in the new soil and spread out for a worthy 
future. But this second season it sprang up 
deep green and thrifty; it sent up numbers 
of stalks; the stalks budded and the buds 
blos— No, not quite—dear, dear! 

The plant was given Christie by an E g- 
lish lady who lived a short time in the neigh- 
borhood, and becoming homesick went back 
over the great water; but the plant was evi- 
dently satisfied with America—that daisy 
which made its little new mistress feel as if 
she owned half Great Britain. 

Its stems were laden with buds, as | said, 
like bees swarming; and two or three began 
to unclose. I think that perhaps they might 
have opened wide, but being modest, and 
Christie bringing so many people to look at 
them, they hesitated a little. However, at 
sunset, when the child came alone, they 
promised sacredly to receive her next morn- 
ing with one magnificent bouquet. 

They meant it, and they would have kept 
their word but for Maid Brindle. Maid 
Brindle was a heifer owned by Christie’s 
father, and liked by him half as much, we 
will say, as the child liked her posies. She 
was a sweet-tempered young cow—Maid 
Brindle; had never kicked over the milk- 
pail, which every night and morning she 
filled to the very brim with the creamiest 
fluid ever seen; never was known to stray a 
rod, and wasn’t supposed to be capable of 
breaking down a fence of spiders’-webs. 

Till that night. She couldn’t have been 
herself; some impious spirit must have taken 
possession of her for the hour, or she never 
would have been guilty of that raid on the 
garden. A dark deed, befitting thetime. I 
choke with grief*while I record it against 
her. Whether she found a weak spot in the 
fence, or took the leap of an antelope, I 
never have had the heart to inquire; but in 


some way she entered that forbidden pre- 
cinct, and walked straight across it—as 
shown by her tracks—only snipping a few 
turnip-tops by the way, to Christie’s daisy. 

Now cattle do not commonly eat daisies— 
you know that. You have seen them often 
enough blooming untouched by the roadside 
or in the pasture, with all the grass beside 
them gnawed close. A toad on a journey 
across the hardest grazed field would be sure 
of finding an inn, a shady resting-place, be- 
neath a daisy clump. That, again, is why I 
say Maid Brindle must have been disordered 
in her mind. : 

For she ate Christie’s daisy up, branch 
and leaf, then lay down on the spot—as if 
brooding over it could do any good—and 
slept soundly till Aurora came forth from 
the chambers of the east, and Josiah ditto 
from the kitchen with the milk-pail. 

Let us draw a curtain over what followed. 
Yet through the curtain we shall hear poor 
Christie sobbing and crying, crying and 
sobbing, enough to melt our eyes to tears. 
Her mother pitied but could not help her; 
her father took a more practical view of the 
matter, and passing his cup for more coffee 
—poor Christie sat through breakfast without 
tasting a morsel—he said, with cmphasis:— 

‘* Maid Brindle shall pay damage, little 
daughter, as true as you've a heart and she 
has horns. Come now, stop crying, and tell 
me what you valued your daisy at; how 
much should you have asked for it if some- 
body had wanted to buy ?” 

** Why, papa, I should have told them in 
the first place I didn’t want to sell, and—and 
I should have asked—should have asked as 
much as two dollars,” said Christie, to whom 
that was a large sum of money. 

** Very well,”’ said her father, ‘‘she shall 
pay you. Mother, tell Hannah to skim Maid 
Brinodle’s milk by itself, beginning with this 
morning, and so on, until six pounds of but- 
ter are made from the cream. That will sell 
for two shillings a pound, and che two dol- 
lars are to be given Christie for her own.” 

This fiat of justice had t.. -‘*ect to divert 
the child somewhat from kL. -reat sorrow, 
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so that after breakfast she nibbled a cracker 
—though then and for days afterwards she 
refused to touch milk—and went to school 
and learned her lessons well. It was quite 
comforting to tell the tale to her schoolmates 
and receive their sympathetic ‘‘ too bads.”’ 

On Wednesday, which was half holiday, as 
the little scholar came running in at the gate 
with her slate and books, Hannah said to 
her from the kitchen door, and, I must add, 
with an untimely smile:— 

‘“* Your butter’s all ready, miss. There’s 
six pound lumps, as yaller as buttercups and 
shiny, hard as ice, each stamped with a 
crowin’ cock on top. And I heern your 
father say to Si to put the horse in the 
wagon after dinner, and take the butter ’n’ 
you down to the store and get you the money 
on it. But you'll have to come back afoot, 
or leastways, I should s’pose you’d ruther, 
for Si’s to go round by Beach’s Corner and 
fetch home some pigs. Ha, ha—two dollars 
—how rich you’ll be!” 

Hannah had given the programme cor- 
rectly; and duly Christie found herself rid- 
ing beside Josiah, watching the weighing of 
her butter at the store, and on the way home 
alone and on foot, with a two-dollar green- 
back wrapped in a ' it of paper and clenched 
tightly in her right hand. 

‘Time had partially healed her daisy wound; 
the afternoon was balmy bright, the birds 
sang as if they had never known a grief, the 
cash in hand seemed a better cquivalent for 
her flowers than she could have imagined it 
ever would, and Christie was—yes, happy. 

Half way home she chose to leave the 
dusty road for a path across her father’s 
field and through a thin grove of pines and 
oaks. When in the middle of the grove, 
walking slowly, thinking what to do with 
her money, some one near by spoke her 
hame. 

Christie! Christie! Christie! ”’ 

Three times; there might be something 
ominous in that. The child was too startled 
to answer promptly, but after the third call 
she said timidly, looking all around and see- 
ing no soul:— 

Here I am.” 

Then all was silent a while. The voice 
was not Hannah’s, nor her mothers, nor any 
one’s that she knew. It seemed to be a 
stranger’s and cross-grained besides, as if its 
owner had some sort of grudge against her. 
Well, how odd! 

“So you’ve seen fit to make much ado 


about nothing,’’ said the voice again, quot- 
ing Shakespeare, ‘‘ and have got your two 
dollars, and set all the family against me. 
A three-year-old heifer must be very correct 
in her behavior; a girl three times three 
years old can be as silly as she pleases. I 
wonder that money don’t burn your fingers 
off.”’ 

At this moment, when Christie’s surprise 
was the greatesi, there was a slight move- 
ment beyond a thicket twenty yards distant, 
and Maid Brindle turned her face full on ber. 
The child had been on the point of running 
away at full speed, but while none the less 
doubting and amazed, there was on the heif- 
er’s face, framed in evergreens, with a twig 
of immortal oak tipping her comely horns, a 
mild sorrow, an appeal for forgiveness and 
pity, which in spite of everything touched a 
tender place in Christie’s heart, and held her 
just there, waiting for whatever should hap- 
pen next. 

The cow opened her mouth with a low 
moo, and continued—for there could be no 
doubt, wonderful as it was, that the face and 
voice belonged equally to the quadruped. 

‘* This is the first time we have met since 
that unfortunate affair. Before that you 
used to come and talk with me every day. 
It seems we are to be sworn enemies for- 
ever.”” Her tone was much softened now. 

‘** I did not think of seeing you here,” was 
the indirect and confused reply. ‘* I under- 
stood you were in the hill pasture.”’ 

‘*So I am, or was,” the heifer rejoined, 
keeping her eye fixed on Christie, * until I 
came out to met you. I want to ask if you 
think it right to have brought a poor brute 
into disrespect as yon have me. You will 
get me sold to the butcher next. And all 
for an accident. I didn’t even know I was 
in the garden, much less that I was doing 
mischief to your daisy. A fly bit my ear so 
I couldn’t rest, and I rose up and walked, 
and fed a trifle on whatever came to hand in 
the darkness.” 

The heifer looked as though she would 
burst into tears in another minute, and 
Christie felt as though she must throw her 
arms about the creature’s neck and cry with 
her. 

‘“*That money,” resumed Maid Brindle, 
‘‘is likely to work you more mischief than 
you have done me—the Money you are so 
proud of. It is an unjust gain, and unless 
purified you had better by half never see it 
again. I have still an affection for you, not- 
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withstanding your harsh treatment, and will 
tell you the truth. Put your greenback 
under the roots of the oak by which you are 
standing, legve it there all night; then to- 
morrow morning you can take it away, and 
all is right. The wood nymphs will have 
banished the evil it contains, and given it 
their benediction. In the days of your 
youth, listen, oh, listen to wisdom that 
speaks to you through me— Maid Brindle.” 

Christie was much overcome. She felt as 
weak as the brakes that were leaning on her 
shoes. Her money seemed as nothing to 
her now. She concluded that what Maid 
Brindle said was certainly true, or else such 
consequences would never have been. So, 
quietly and awestruck, she stooped down and 
hid the national bond, and hurried from the 
spot. 

‘*Moo,”’ said Maid Brindle, taking some 
rapid steps after her, then stopping short, 
with this distinctly uttered caution—‘ Don’t 
speak of this at home; see that you tell no 
one where you left the money, or ’’—— 

The final of the sentence was unheard; it 
sounded like a threat, but if so, there was no 
occasion. Christie was far from being dis- 
posed to let anyone know of her incredible 
experience in the grove. 

When asked by Hannah to let her see the 
money she simply declined, and hastened to 
the parlor. There, on her mother inquiring 
where her money was, she only replied, 
Somewhere,”’ and hastened out to the 
garden. 

By and by she came under the window and 
wanted leave to go to walk. Her mother 
said yes, but it was most tea-time. Christie 
‘didn’t care for any supper. Then calling the 
little dog Cash—very appropriately named he 
seemed now—she took the path to the grove. 

She had been for the last hour or two a 
hard thinker and though undetermined what 
to do further, Christie had decided to see the 
color of that money again. 

Tbe sun had sunk to the hill-top; the 
grove was duskier than when she had passed 
through it, but talking to Cash to keep her 
courage up, she approached the hiding-place 
and searched tremblingly for the note. It 
was- missing! She looked towards the 
thicket, and even went near enough to see 
where the heifer had trampled the under- 
growth, but Maid Brindle was visible 
now. 

To have seen the crystal drops hanging on 
the ferns by the foot of the oak one might 
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have supposed that the dew was falling so 
early and so abundantly; I amjafraid, how- 
ever, they were human tears not angels’. 
Christie dreaded lest her red eyelids should 
reveal everything. Still she did not quite 
give up the hope that her money might be in 
its place again next morning, after the wood- 
nymphs should have carried it through the 
purifying process. 

With this forlorn expectation she found 
herself at home again, calling Cash through 
the garden gate. 

‘* Mercy me! what a while that boy is 
gone after the cows,’’ from Hannah, who 
had the burden of the milking on her pair of 
hands in Josiah’s absence. 

‘*Maid Brindle won’t be found with the 
others,”’ thought the little girl. ‘* There’s 
no telling where she will be found.” 

But glancing down the road she saw her 
coming that minute, leading the line of 
cows. Christie ran into the house breath- 


less, but fearing. 

Not five minutes afterwards she heard a 
powerful rattling of wheels, and saw through 
the window the hired man driving up at full 
tilt, standing in the wagon and beckoning to 


Christie’s father, who was in the yard. 

Squire! ’’ he hallooed, ‘‘ squire!” 

‘‘ What does the fellow mean by driving 
so?’ muttered the squire, going towards the 
gate. ‘Those pigs will be mashed to a 
jelly.” 

““They want you to come right down to 
the store, squire,’ panted Josiah, seeing the 
horse out of wind, and believing it to be 
himself who had run all the way home. 
‘* They have got Constable Harris and had 
him ’rested.”’ 

Had who arrested, Josiah ?”’ 

‘¢ That Luke Bangs, and he’s confessed to 
stealin’ Christie’s two dollars—told all about 
it.” 

‘What? What’s this about Christie’s 
money?” inquired her father, addressing 
the family, who by this time were-collecting 
about him. ‘I’ve heard nothing of money 
lost.”’ 

Neither had any one save Christie herself, 
who was shrinking in the background. 

The story was this: A great, rough, lazy, 
lounging, suspicious boy, the property of a 
widow lately come to the neighborhood, was 
in the store, skulking under the counter, 
when the butter was sold, and heard Josiah, 
who set his life by Christie, as the saying is, 
tell the merchant all about this being Maid 
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Brindle’s payment for the daisy she had 
eaten. 

Learning, too, that the little girl was go- 
ing home alone through the grove, what does 
the naughty boy do but sly out and away as 
fast as his ungainly legs would carry him, to 
the squire’s hill-pasture! He let Maid Brin- 
dle into the grove, climbed a tree, and 
awaited Christie’s coming. When I add 
that Luke was a ventriloquist, the story is 
all told. 

He went straight back to the store and 
wanted to buy some candy, a pipe and to- 
bacco, offering the two dollar bill to pay for 
them. The merchant,’ besides knowing 
Luke had no money by fair means, recog- 
nized the crispy new greenback just paid to 
Christie, and compelled the boy to tell how 
he came by it. 

At this point Josiah entered, having been 
disappointed about the pigs and come back 
this way for the purpose of taking home a 
barrel of sugar which was wanted. 

It might have gone harder with the ac- 
complished young robber; but he was dreac- 
fully penitent—at least so long as the house 
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of correction stared him in the face—and 
moreover was going away to sea in his un- 
cle’s ship in a few days; and more for his 
mother’s sake than his own, he was let off. 

All that I have been telling you happened 
last year. If I should attempt to describe to 
you now how large and handsome Christie’s 
daisy is this season, I should fail for want of 
words; so I will leave it to your imagination. 
But | beg you will believe that Maid Brindle 
has never done a speck of mischief since 
that night, and that she and Christie are 
very excellent friends. The latter will have 
it that the clever brute felt sorry that day 
they met in the grove, and tried to ask her 
forgiveness for what she had done. 

Hannah inclines to laugh at Christie occa- 
sionally about the wood-nymphs; but the 
squire takes his daughter’s part, by declaring 
his belief that the money did go through 
some kind of improving process, since it 
succeeded in buying of him what no ten 
dollars besides could have boughi—namely, 
Maid Brindle’s little calf, that looks almost 
precisely like its mother. So Christie will 


have a cow of her own one of these days. 


HOW WE CAUGHT THE 


“GOLDEN EAGLE.” 


BY KIT CARSON, JR. 


“ HERE are those colts, I wonder?” 

said grandfather, as we came into 
supper one afternoon. ‘‘I haven’t seen 
them for a day or two—since the shower 
night before last.” 

The colts were pastured in the “‘ upper 
lot,”’ which lay along the top of the ridge to 
the eastward. There were five of them— 
two grays, a black and two bays. They had 
the whole upper lot to themselves that sum- 
mer. Such frolics and races as there used to 
be up there! 

Where are the colts? Sure enough! 
Come to think it over, we didn’t remember 
seeing them yesterday, though we had not 
thought of it. One thing, we had been very 
busy with our haying. The shower, a very 
sudden and violent one, had caught us un- 
prepared, and made us a great deal of extra 
work. Probably they had got out over the 
fence, and gone off into some of the adjoin- 
ing lots. So, after supper, Tom and I were 
sent up with the ‘salt-dish’’? and ox, to 


go round the fence; and if they had got out, 
we were to call them back and fix up the 
gap. It was along climb up the steep side 
of the ridge to the pasture, and a still longer 
tramp around the fence. °*Twas a large lot, 
of nearly a hundred’ acres, mostly cleared, 
but with here and there a tall pine ‘‘ stub ”’ 
along the top of the ridge. 

We found no break in the fence, however, 
and looking carefully, we could discover no 
trace where truant hoofs had passed over it. 
It was growing dark; we went down to re- 
port our ill-success. 

Strange! ’’ said grandfather. We must 
look them up to-morrow.”’ 

‘Is that a hawk?” said Tom, while we 
were out milking, a little before sunrise the 
next morning. ‘‘ Don’t youseeit? Sailing 
round over the ridge. Too big for a hawk, 
isn’t it?” 

A large bird was wheeling slowly above 
the pasture lands on the ridge, moving in 
lofty circles on motionless wings. 
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“T’ll bet that’s an eagle!” cried Tom. 
**Can’t be a hawk. We couldn’t see one so 
far off.’’ 

Suddenly it stopped, seemed to pause on 
wing a moment, then, swift as an arrow, it 
darted down through the air and disappeared 
just over the crest of the ridge. Perhaps it 
was all fancy, but we thought we heard the 
roar of its wings. 

‘*Came down by that high stub!” ex- 
claimed Tom. ‘* Pounced upon something 
there! Run in and get the gun. The folks 
aren’t up yet. We'll go over. Perhaps we 
can get a shot at it. We can be looking for 
the colts, you know, and tell them that is 
what we went for.” 

I got the gun from the hooks over the 
kitchen mantel-shelf. 

‘**T was near the stub,’’ whispered Tom, 
as we began to see the top of it over the crest 
of the ridge. We peeped stealthily over. 


Down iv a little hollow at the foot of the 
stub was the great bird, flapping and tugging 
at something—one, two, three, four five 
animals—laying stretched out on the ground! 
The sight gave us a sudden shock. 

‘* The colts!’ exclaimed Tom, forgetting 
the eagle. 


Dead! ” 

‘* All dead!” cried Tom, gazing mourn- 
fully around. The eagle had been tearing 
out their eyes and tongues. There was a 
strong odor of carrion all about. 

‘* Been dead some time,”’ said Tom. ‘ But 
what did it?” 

We looked at them attentively. Not the 
slightest mark nor wound! no signs of vio- 
lence, save those that the eagle had just 
made. But a lot of splinters was lying at 
the foot of the stub, and a newly-silvered 
line ran winding up the bare dry trunk. 

‘** Lightning! ” exclaimed Tom, glancing 
up; ‘* that’s just what it was.”’ 

Done during the shower,” said I. 

We went home with our sad discovery. 
At first they would hardly believe our story, 
and then there were rueful looks. 

** Ah! those stubs ought to have been cut 
down,” said grandfather. *‘ Dangerous things 
to be left standing in a pasture! ”’ 

Calling the hired men, we took shovels 
and went up to bury them. It was rather a 
lugubrious occasion. Little Johnny shed a 
few tears over the dead ‘ nobbies;” and 
Tom tried hard at a pun, saying that ‘it 
ought to be a nobby funeral.” But nobody 
laughed; everybody looked glum. 

‘* Leave one of them above ground,”’ said 
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Dave Holmes (one of the men), “‘ and the 
eagle will light down again. You can shoot 
him then, or catch him in a trap.”’ 

So we left Black Hawk, as we called him, 
unburied, and bringing over the old foxtrap, 
fastened a large chunk of wood to it and set 
it near the carcass. During the day we saw 
the eagle hovering about the spot, also a 
great mob of crows, clanging and cawing. 
And the next morning we went over to see 
if any of them had got into the trap. Both 
trap and chunk were gone. 

‘* Must have been the eagle,’ said Tom. 
‘** A crow never could have carried off that 
trap!” 

But as neither trap nor eagle was any- 
where in sight, we concluded that we had 
lost him. 

Several days passed, when one morning 
we heard a great powwow from the crows 
down in the valley near the pond. A black 
cloud of them was rising and charging into 
a treetop. 

‘** Raccoon, I guess,”’ said Tom. 

Crows are always hectoring ’coons whens 
ever they happen to spy one out by day. 
Thinking that perhaps we might get him, we 
took the gun and went down. But on com- 
ing near, instead of a raccoon, lo and be- 
hold! there was our lost friend the eagle, 
perched in the treetop, with five hundred 
crows scolding and flapping him. He saw 
us, and started up as if to fly off, but fell back. 

‘* Hard and fast!’ exclaimed Tom. 

The chunk and trap had caught among 
the branches. He was a prisoner. We 
wanted to get him alive, but to climb a tall 
bass-wood, ‘‘ bear-fashion,” and bring down 
an eagle strong enough to carry off a thirty- 
pound ‘“‘ chunk” and trap, was not a job to 
be seriously thought of. We had to shoot 
him before climbing up after him. 

He was a fine fierce-looking fellow, even 
in death; measured seven feet and eight 
inches from tip to tip of his wings. His 
beak was hooked and very strong, and his 
claws, four inches long, curved and very 
sharp. We skinned him, after a fashion, 
and stuffed him with straw; we couldn’t 
make him look just right, though. About a 
year afterwards, a stranger, an ornithologist, 
I believe he called himself, came along and 
called to see our eagle. Somebody had told 
him about specimen.” He pronounced 
ita Golden Eagle, and said he would have 
given us a hundred dollars for it, if he could 
have had it when first killed. 
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HOME TOPICS. 


Stockine BaGs.—Cut off a piece of cretonne 
or foulard thirteen inches wide and a yard and a 
quarter long. Cut out three pieces of pasteboard 
seven and one-half inches long and six inches 
wide, and round them at one end. Cover these 
pieces with the foulard, and sew two of them 
together at the straight ends. On the third 
piece full a pocket with an elastic across the 
straight end or top. Gather the long sides of 
the piece of foulard, and set around the covered 
pasteboard. The straight ends of the paste- 
boards, and the ends of the gathered strip of 
foulard will form the top of the bag. Sew two 
rings at the upper corner of each pasteboard, and 
two more on the foulard, then run dress braid 
through to gather up the top of the bag and tie 
it. Sew some flannel leaves between the double 
pasteboards, which form a needle-book. Put a 
bright ribbon bow on the outside, and another 
on the pocket in which yarns are to be kept, and 
your bag is done. 


HOUSEWIFELY HIntTs. 

If one wishes to cool a hot dinner in a hurry, 
it will be found that if the dish be placed in a 
vessel full of cold, salty water it will cool far 
more rapidly than if it stood in water free from 
salt. 

Silver can be kept bright for months by being 
placed in an air-tight case with a good-sized 
piece of camphor. 

To loosen a stopper in a toilet bottle, let a drop 
of oil flow around the stopper and stand the 
bottle near the fire. ‘ 

If soot falls upon the carpet or rug, do not 
attempt to sweep it until it has been covered 
thickly with dry salt; it can then be swept up 
properly, and not a stain or smear will be left. 

Never put potatoes on the table in a covered 
dish. They will reabsorb their own moisture 
and become soggy. 

A small box filled with lime and placed on a 
shelf in the pantry or closet will absorb damp- 
ness and keep the air in the closet dry and sweet. 

Delicious sandwiches and cheap ones can be 
made by mincing fine rare beefsteak. Season 
only with pepper and salt. These are excellent 
for invalids. 

Bread keeps better in a wooden box than one 
of tin. 


BoILED CHICKEN. —Prepare the chickens 
as for roasting, omitting stuffing; bind them 
closely and put them on to boil in water enough 
to cover, bring slowly to the boil, and skim the 
broth very carefully; then add salt, and let them 
simmer as slowly as possible, which will give 


them a whiter and plumper appearance when . 
done. Remove them carefully to a hot dish, cut 
away all the bindings, and pour over them a 
little drawn butter with chopped parsley added; 
place thin slices of cold tongue round the edge 
of the dish, and serve. 


CHOPPED CABBAGE.—Boil until tender a 
small head of cabbage, adding salt and a pinch 
of soda while cooking; then drain it thoroughly 
and chop quite fine, and put it into a saucepan 
with a tablespoonful of butter and half a cupful 
of milk or cream; dredge in a little flour, stir it, 
and as soon as it has bubbled up a few times 
pour into a deep dish. 


MASHED POTATOES.—Remove the skins from 
the potatoes and let them lay in cold water for 
an hour; then put into a saucepan, with a little 
salt; cover with water and boil; when done, 
drain off water, turn into a bowl and mash fine; 
melt a piece of butter size of an egg with a little 
milk; mix it with the mashed potatoes until 
they are a smooth paste; be careful not to have 
them too wet; then put the mixture into a dish, 
piled up. 


MASHED TURNIPS.—Pare the turnips, cut in 
thick slices, and let them stand in cold water 
half an hour, then put them on to boil until 
tender; drain them and mash through a colan- 
der; add salt, butter, and cream and pepper; 
mix thoroughly and place in a hot dish. 


Pitum Puppine.—One and one-half cupfuls. 
of finely chopped suet, two cupfuls of raisins, 
one cupful currants, washed and carefully picked 
over, one cupful of brown sugar, one-half cupful 
of chopped citron, one glass of any good wine, 
two and one-half cupfuls of flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder, one cupful of milk, three 
eggs; mix all these into a firm batter, put it into 
a well-buttered mould; place the mould in a 
saucepan, with boiling water to reach half up its 
sides; steam twoeand one-half hours; turn out. 
carefully, and serve with hard sauce. 


Hominy GRIDDLE CAKES.—To two teacupfuls. 
of warm boiled hominy, add two teacupfuls of 
milk or water, two cupfuls of sifted flour, a level 
teaspoonful of salt, and two well-beaten eggs; 
bake on hot, well-greased griddle. 


STEWED PRuNES.—Wash, drain, cover with 
cold water, and let soak several hours or over 
night; stew in this water, and sugar to taste, 
with just enough water to cover. Fine; served 
very cold, with any forms of bread, are highly 
nutritious and gently laxative. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


How ANIMALS EAT.—Man is the only animal 
that has teeth—incisors, canines and molars—of 
an equal height. Man, the ape, and nearly all 
ruminants, have 32 teeth. The hog, however, is 
better off than this, and has 44. So has the 
opossum and mole. The river dolphin of South 
America lays far beyond this, however, having 
no less than 221 teeth. Teeth are no part of the 
skeleton, but belong to the appendages, like skin 
and hair. 

The sturgeon is toothless and draws in its food 
by suction, but the shark has hundreds of teeth 
‘set in rows that sometimes number ten. 

Lobsters and crabs masticate their food with 
their horny jaws, but they have also sets of 
teeth in their stomach, where they complete the 
work of chewing. But there is one peculiar kind 
of crab, called the king or horse-shoe crab, which 
. chews its food with its legs. This is an actual 
fact, the little animal grinding its morsels be- 
tween its thighs before it passes them over to its 
mouth. 

The jelly fish absorbs its food by wrapping 
itself around the object which it seeks to make 
its own. The starfish is even more accommo- 
dating. Fastening itself to the body it wishes to 
feed on, it turns its stomach inside out, and en- 
wraps its prey with this useful organ. 

Dogs seize their food with their *jaws, cats 
with their feet, and so do monkeys, some of them 
pressing their prehensile tails into service. The 
‘squirrel uses its paws to carry its food to its 
mouth, the elephant its trunk, the giraffe, ant 
eater and toad their tongues. 

Spiders chew their food with horny jaws, which 
are sharp enough to give quite a nip. 

Grasshoppers and locusts are very well pro- 
vided with the necessary machinery for eating 
much and often. They have saw-like jaws and 


gizzards, too, the latter being fitted out with | 


horny teeth. 


The caterpillar feeds with two saw-edged jaws, . 


working transversely, and uses them to such 
good advantage that he eats three or four times 
. this own weight every day. i 

Toads, tortoises, turtles and most lizards have 
no teeth. Frogs have teeth in their upper jaw 
only. Ant eaters, sloths and armadillos have no 
teeth. 

The lion and the tiger and, indeed, most of the 
ecarnivora, do not grind their food, using their 
jaws only up and down, the molars acting like 
chopping knives, or, rather, scissors. Their 
mouths, in fact, are a veritable hash mill. 

The butterfly pumps nectar into itself through 
a tube, and bees and flies suck up their food with 
a long tongue or proboscis. 

The spider’s mouth is quite a complicated 


affair. It has fangs for holding its prey, masti- 
catory organs for bruising its solid food, anda 
sucking apparatus for taking up the fluids. 
Quite as complicated is the mouth of the mos- 
quito, which consists of the lances, the saws, 
and the pumping tubes. 

The leech has three saws, with which it has 
good service in the phlebotomy line. 

The woodpecker has a three-barbed tongue, 
like a Fijian’s spear, with which it draws out the 
worm which it has excited by its tapping. 


WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES.— How 
many people know how much there is in this 
country of what people call ‘‘ money,’’ how much 
in gold and silver coin, and how much in green- 
backs and other paper currency bearing the stamp 
of the United States Government? Very few. 
Inquiry at the Treasury Department discovers 
the fact that there is, all told, just a little over 
two billions, or between $30 and $40 apiece for 
every man, woman and child in the United 
States. Of this a little over one half is in gold 
and silver coin, and a little less than one half in 
paper of various kinds. Of the metal money 
about two thirds are in gold and one third in 
silver. Of the paper about one third is in United 
States notes or greenbacks, one fourth in silver 
certificates, one sixth in gold certificates, one 
fifth in national bank notes, and the remainder 
in various denominations. 

But the $2,000,000,000 of United States cur- 
rency are not all in circulation among the peo- 
ple. More than one-third is locked up in the 
Treasury building, and that is the normal state 
of things. One half of all the gold and three 
fourths of all the silver is locked up in the 


. Treasury. The circulating medium in use among 


the people is three fourths paper, the largest 
volume being the greenbacks, with silver certifi- 
cates next, then national bank notes, then gold 
certificates. But we would not be doing justice 
if we did not say that there was more gold in 
circulation than any one kind of paper. 

What a disproportion between the amount of 
wealth and the amount of money in the United 
States! All the money in the country, including 
what is locked up in the Treasury, would not be 
sufficient to buy the real estate and the personal 
property in the city of Washington. 

Americans are not in the habit of carrying all 
their wealth in their pocket-books, and that is 
why American money is worth cent per cent. 

The largest greenback extant is worth $10,000, 
and there is only one such note in existence. Of 
$5,000 notes there are seven, and when you come 
down to the ordinary, every-day $1,000 note, 
*there’s millions in it.’’ 


if 
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CURIOUS AND OTHEK MATTERS. 


Laziness DoEsn’tT Pay.—The sun never 
stops in his course. Light is constantly stream- 
ing over the earth. In the great workshops of 
the universe nature is ever busy with those 
processes which are to robe the earth with her 
carpet of green, and fill the air with the odor of 
flowers. Inactivity there would soon bring trou- 
ble and death. 

In life, too, one secret of success is found in 
activity. ‘‘Not a day without a line,” was a 
motto of a great reformer—one of the grandest 
men our civilization has known. Eight times 
did the greatest of Grecian orators copy the his- 
tory of Thucydides to perfect himself in that 
great master’s style. Franklin laid the founda- 
tions of his greatness by using the little bits of 
leisure time which he could save at dinner hours 
and evenings while working as a printer’s boy. 
Kirke White learned Greek as he. walked from 
his lodgings to the lawyer’s office where he was 
employed as a clerk. Pennsylvania’s greatest 
astronomer learned to calculate eclipses by using 
the bits of time when, as a plough-boy, the 
horses rested, and by figuring out his problems 
on his plough handles. Elihu Burritt achieved 
wonders in the fields of learning by gathering up 
bits of knowledge as he stood by his forge with 
an open book before him, or while he rested 
from severe bodily toil. 

The French have a proverb which says, ‘‘ Step 
by step one goes very far.’’ In our tongue we 
have a saying, ‘“‘ Constant dropping will wear 
away a stone.’’ Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton de- 
clared, ‘‘ What men want is not talent, but pur- 
pose; not power to achieve, but the will to 
labor.’ 

Boys, do you see the moral? It’s work that 
tells. Whether with the hands or with the brain, 
there’s no success without work. Don’t be Jazy. 


Lone Lire.—Birds are, ordinarily, exceed- 
ingly long-lived. The swan, it is ascertained by 
means of unquestionable records, has been 
known to exist over 300 years. A sea eagle, 
captured in 1715, then already several years of 
age, died 104 years afterward, in 1819; and a 
white-headed vulture, captured in 1706, died in 
1826 in one of the avaries of Schoenbrunn cagtle, 
near Vienna, having passed 118 years im cap- 
tivity. Numerous ravens and paroquets have 
been known to live 100 years and over. As 
with most birds, magpies live many years in a 
state of freedom, but do not reach over twenty- 
five in captivity. Caged canary birds live from 
twelve to fifteen years; but those flying at liberty 
in their native land reach a far more advanced 
age. 


CANADIAN WOLVES.—It has been recently 
stated that one hundred and seventy thousand 
wolves are roaming at large in Russia, although 
they are slaughtered in large numbers by the 
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inhabitants of many districts. In the Canadian 
northwest wolves are also abundant; but they 
are of a less bloodthirsty and, dangerous type 
than the Russian wolf. The coyotes, however, 
make themselves very troublesome to the sheep- 
farmers, and steps have long ago been taken to 
reduce their numbers. Wolfhounds and deer- 
hounds have been imported to hunt down the 
animals; but it has recently been found that 
these dogs are not sufficiently swift of foot to 
cope with the enemy. To remedy this defect, a 
couple of prize greyhounds have just been im- 
ported from England, and it is hoped by the 
infusion of this new blood that a race of fleet 
hounds may be reared which will be able to give 
a good account of the Canadian wolves. 


MAKING LEAD PENCILS.—A New York man- 
ufacturer thus describes the process: ‘‘ The cedar 
we use comes principally from Florida, and it is 
obtained entirely from the fallen trees that lie 
there. The wood is delivered to us in blocks, 
sawed to pencil lengths, some of them thick, to 
receive the lead, and some thin, for the piece 
that is to be glued over the lead. The blocks are 
sawed for four pencils each. They are grooved 
by a saw, the groove being the place where the 
lead is to lie. The leads are kept in hot glue, 
and are placed in the grooves as the blocks are 
ready. When that is done, the thin piece is 
glued fast to the thick one. When dry, the 
blocks are run through a machine that cuts the 
pencils apart. Another machine shapes them, 
making them octagonal, or round, or flat, or 
three-cornered, as the case may be. The pencils 
are burnished by machinery, and are then ready 
to be tied in bunches, boxed and put out.”’ 


Wisr Worps.—It is better to sacrifice one’s 
love of sarcasm than to indulge it at the expense 
of a friend. 

A beautiful woman pleases the eye, a good 
woman pleases the heart; one is a jewel, the 
other a treasure. 

It is always a sign of poverty of mind where 
men are ever aiming to appear great, for they 
who are really never seem to know it. 

Sometimes it is hard to tell whether a man is 
firm in principle or simply obstinate; but the 
man himself never expresses any doubt. 

When we are most filled with heavenly love, 
and only then, are we best fitted to bear with 
human infirmity, to live above it and forget its 
burden. 

The art of putting the right men in the right 
places is first in the science of government; but 
that of finding places for the discontented is the 
most difficult. 

Laziness grows on people; it begins in cob- 
webs and ends in iron chains. The more busi- 
ness a man has to do the mort he is able to 
accomplish, for he learns to economize his time. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to December Puzzles. 


MAN 
MATIN 
PATACAS 
NICER 
NAR 


88.—Knick-knackery. 
PERT92.—SERPOLET 
ANT EVERTED 
ND REPAID 
E 


g 


A 
M 
A 
Z 
E 


Sitting on the first 
Was a second little third, 
And as he sipped the WHOLE 
To praise it he was heard. _ 
WINNIE Ray. 
23.—Double Acrostic. 
(Words of six letters.) 
1 A collection of curiosities. 2 Marsh-mallow. 
3 A short poem. 4 Barbarious. 5 A feminine 
name. 6 A character in Shakespeare’s play of 
‘Othello.’ 7 To cheat. 8 To fall forward. 
Primals—A yellow pigment. Finals—A dish of 
food consisting of several varieties of fish. 
Cyrit DEANE. 


24.—A Hexagon. 
1 A genus of birds. 2 A carpenter’s tool. 3 
A lover. 4 A dry habit or disposition of the 
body. 5 A light colored kind of tobacco. 6 


Compact. 7 The fat of a deer. 
ENGLISH Boy. 


Decapitations. 
25. —Behead altering, and leave suspending. 
26.—Plainly, and leave to import. 
27.—A watch-tower, and leave a seizure by 
legal process. 


28.—A resin of the East Indies, and leave a 
mineral. 

29.—A sea-fowl resembling the duck, and 
leave behind. FRANK SNELLING. 


30.—Inverted Triangle. 

1 Complete defense. 2 A genera of plants. 
8 A plant—the French turnip. 4 Beyond a 
limit. 5 A seat in a church. 6 Place of the 
seal (Abbr.). 7 In beauty. 

TRIANGLE. 


81.—Double Acrostic. 
(Words of nine letters. ) 

1 Agame. 2 A kind of cloth. 8 An officer. 
4 A mineral of yellowish-green color. 5 Weak- 
ened. 6 An animal of South America. Pri- 
mals—A fish. Finals—A genus of mollusks. 

IRIsH FOREMAN. 


Drop Letter Axioms. 
32.—W-0-t-e-0-s-0-e-i-y-u-g. 
33.—A-]-h-n-s-r-p-r-t-t-e-u-e. 
34,.—L-c-w-i-e-, P-u-k-h-s-]-s. 

PHELIX. 
36.—Beheadments. 
Behead to spatter, and leave a puddle; again, 
and leave a stroke of satire; once more, and 
leave a forest tree. Hospart C. Scort. 


87.—Charade. 
First is a vehicle used on a farm; 
Second’s a hillock, a furrow for corn; 
WHOLE is an article of much deadly harm. 
OccC’ASIONAL. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes for Solutions. 

For the first complete or best incomplete list of 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
February 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette; 
and for the next best list, a small bock of beauti- 
ful poems. 

October Solvers. 

Rollin G. Stone, Tri Angle, J. D. L., English 
Boy, W. H. R., Jack, D. E. Gerry, Ned Nason, 
M. A. Haska, Ann Eliza, E. G. D., Minnie 
Jones, Birdie Browne, A. Mary Khan, I. O. T., 
Annie Kirkpatrick, Geraldine, Peggie and Brid- 
get McQ. 

Prize-Winners. 

Tri Angle, Toledo, Ohio, for the largest list of 
correct answers; Rollin G. Stone, Boston, Mass., 
for the next best list. 


85.—Vineyard. 
OTIS | 
LED | 
ED 
T 
91.—Adams. 

#2—-RIGOLL %—VECTIS 
INAGUA ERRANT 
GAULTS CRYPTA 
OGLIOS TAPOOL 
LUTOSE INTONE 
LASSES STALES 

94.—Bret}Harte. 

22.—A Charade. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


VAIN REGRETS. 


A seedy old beggar asked alms of me 

As he sat ’neath the shade of a wayside tree— 
He was beggared in purse and beggared in soul, 
And his voice betrayed a pitiful dole 

As he sang a song to a dismal pitch, 

With the burden, “‘ If things were only sich!” 


“Tf things was only sich,” said he, 

“You should see what a wonderful man I’d be; 
No beggar I, by the wayside thrown, 

But I’d live in a palace and millions own, 

And men would court me if I were rich,— 

As I'd be if things was only sich.” 


things was only sich,” said he, 

‘*I’d be lord of the land and lord of the sea; 
I would have a throne and be a king, 

And rule the roost with a mighty swing; 
I’d make a place in Fame’s bright niche. 
I'd do it, if things was only sich.” 


“Tf things was only sich,” said he, 

‘Rare wines I’d quaff from the far countree, 
I’d clothe myself in dazzling garb, 

I’d mount the back of the costly barb, 

And none should ask me wherefore or which— 
Did it chance that things were only sich.” 


‘* If things was only sich,” said he, 

“*T’d love the fairest, and they'd love me; 
Yon dame, with a smile that warms my heart, 
Might have borne with me life’s better part, 
But lost to me, here in poverty’s ditch, 

What were mine, if things was only sich.” 


Thus the old beggar moodily sung, 

And his eyes dropped tears as his hands he wrung. 
I could but pity to hear him berate 

In dolorous tones the decrees of Fate, 

That laid on its back its iron switch, 

While he cried, ‘‘ If things was only sich.”’ 


things was only sich! ’’—e’en all 

Might the past in sad review recall ; 

Rut little the use and little the gain 

Exhuming the bones of buried pain, 

And whether we’re poor or whether we’re rich, 
We'll say not, ‘‘ If things was only sich.” 


—B. P. Shillaber. 


A NEW YEAR REVERIE. 


And behold, on a certain day, I started out to 
take a walk through the city. It was the same 
old familiar city | had known for a lifetime, but 
everything was so changed that I scarcely could 
recognize it. The houses and shops were the 
same, and the people were the people I had met 
in my former wanderings; but the appearance 


of the inhabitants and of the houses and shops 
was unwonted and strange. 

In previous walks I had noticed saloons scat- 
tered thickly along the way on either hand and 
glorious in the bravery of gaslight and glass- 
ware. Now none of these places were to be 
seen. They had vanished suddenly, like Clan 
Alpine’s host at the wave of their chieftain’s 
hand, and there was now no more indication of 
them than as though they never had been. 

But it chanced that I fell in with a man who 
had once upon a time been pointed out to me as 
the proprietor of one of these groggeries, and of 
him I asked the meaning of the strange disap- 
pearance of his own and companion establish- 
ments. He seemed a good deal surprised at my 
question, and marveled that one should be igno- 
rant of a matter which, he informed me, had 
long been anticipated and was now within the 
knowledge of probably everybody in town save 
myself. 

This was, he said, the first day of the New 
Year, but inasmuch as the entire bibulous popu- 
lation had suddenly eschewed the tippling habit, 
and had indeed forsworn the imbibation of in- 
toxicants of every name and description, the 
dealers in liquid stimulants had nothing to do 
but to close their saloons and look about for 
other means of livelihood. He informed me, in 
lugubrious accents, that there was not so much 
as one open saloon in the whole city, and fur- 
thermore, he went on to say, the distillers and 
wholesalers of insidious beverages had ceased 
from their distilling and wholesaling, and not- 
withstanding a man be as dry as a salt codfish or 
his mouth replete with cotton, he might search 
from one end of the city to the other and still 
fail to find the wherewithal to quench his thirst 
or to mundify the staple aforementioned from 
his larynx. 

I found, upon further inquiry, that this person 
had told me the very truth, and that by the pure 
exercise of the universal will of the populace, 
King Alcohol had, as it were, been forced to 
suicide through inability to sustain existence 
without the aid and assistance of subjects, hith- 
erto loyal aud leal, but who had now utterly and 
unanimously forsaken him. 

The story that was told was so plaintively 
uttered and the distress which must inevitably 
follow was so graphically portrayed that I could 
not but sympathize with my informant, and I 
left him with a feeling of indignatiott in my 
breast against the drinkers who had thus brought 
penury to the doors of a class that had been 
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hitherto singularly exempt from poverty or pri- 
vation. 

And I am free to say that my anger was 

greatly intensified, when I subsequently discov- 
ered that not only were the grogshops closed, 
but that the donjon keeps in divers parts of the 
city were quite empty of prisoners, whereas 
heretofore they had been crowded with drunken 
humanity, and in consequence a large force of 
jailers were in danger of losing their places, 
there no longer being excuse for their employ- 
ment. Nor was this all; for the officers of the 
court were given no drunkards to fine or send to 
the Island, and they must fain sit with hands 
folded and ‘do nothing. It was clear that these 
also were to be stripped of their occupations, for 
without people to pass judgment upon, pray 
where is the sense of having judges ? 
. Indeed, the further I extended my observation, 
the greater and more far-reaching the calamity 
appeared. The medical profession, I was in- 
formed, had marked a sudden and disastrous 
diminution in sickness among the masses, while 
casualties necessitating surgical attention had 
ceased almost entirely. The bills of mortality 
had also shown a most deplorable curtailment, 
‘and the undertaking interest was consequently 
in a state of panic. 

Contemporaneously with the closing of the 
saloons, the dealers in tobacco in its various 
forms had also shut their doors, for it seems that 
the populace had forsworn tobacco as well as 
alcohol, and not only were a large army of fabri- 
cators and dealers in the weed deprived of their 
means of subsistence, but I sadly missed the 
tobacco smoke which had hitherto been wafted 
into my nostrils and throat from the poring 
cigar and the peripatetic pipe, and the horse- 
cars and public halls were quite denuded of those 
amber-colored pools, the offerings of thousands 
of disinterested mouths, which had before given 
to our city an air of refinement and liberality. 

Small wonder that I turned my steps home- 
ward with feelings of desolation and despair. 
My beloved city had been transformed by vandal 
resolutions into a desert of morality and cleanli- 
ness; the power which had ruled in its high 
places had been dethroned, and the money which 
had hitherto flowed in turgid streams into the 
till of the rum shop and the money drawer of 
the tobacconist was now being frittered away on 
bread and meat and clothing and fuel and such 
like luxuries. 

Alas! I could not exclaim with the unthinking 
mass— 

‘“* A Happy New Year!”’ 
—Boston 


During the war, when patriotism and senti- 
ment were at flood tide, the rolls of the two 
houses of Congress were increased almost weekly 
to make room for wounded soldiers who had 


been discharged from the service. Doorkeepers, 
messengers and watchmen were so thick around 
the capitol that they were in each other’s way. 

Judge Holman happened to be in the base- 
ment one day, and endeavored to go through a 
doorway guarded by a one-legged veteran. 

“*Can’t go through there,’’ said the guardian 
of the door unconcernedly. 

“Tam a member of Congress,” said the judge 
quietly. 

“T don’t know that that makes any differ- 
ence,’”’ said the doorkeeper, “‘ unless you came 
from a district where the people can walk through 
wood. That door is screwed up.’ 

‘““Then what are you doing here ?”’ inquired 
Judge Holman, whose curiosity was naturally 
excited. 

“Tm here for $3.20 a day. There’s a fellow 
from the Sixth Pennsylvania Cavalry watching 
the other side of it, and mebbe he can tell you 
more than I can.”’ 

By a circuitous route the judge, through com- 
mittee rooms, reached the other side of the door. 
Sure enough, there sat another veteran leisureiy 
reading a newspaper. He was equally frank in 
announcing that the door was screwed fast. 

“You see,’’ he said by way of explanation, 
“both me and my partner are subject to rheu- 
matiz since we’ve been in the army, and we 
screwed up this door so we wouldn’t be in the 
draught.”’ 

Judge Holman thought that if the government 
was paying two men $3.20 a day each for watch- 
ing a door that could not be opened, it was time 
that somebody proposed retrenchment. He threw 
himself into the breach, secured a reduction in 
the house rolls, and ever since has been the 


determined enemy of sinecures and extra sala- 


ries. 


Joseph Jefferson, in his autobiography in the 
August Century, relates what was probably the 
last jest of Artemus Ward. 

When the famous wit lay dying in Southamp- 
ton, he was tended by his devoted friend, ‘‘Tom”’ 
Robertson, the English playwright, who was also 
a friend of Jefferson. 

Just before Ward’s death, writes Mr. Jeffer- 
son, Robertson poured out some medicine in a 
glass and offered it to his friend. 

Ward said: ‘‘ My dear Tom, I can’t take that 
dreadful stuff.’’ 

“Come, come,’’ said Robertson, urging him 
to swallow the nauseous drug; ‘‘there’s a dear 
fellow. Do now, for my sake; you know 1 would 
do anything for you.”’ 

‘*Would you?”’ said Ward, feebly, stretching 
out his hand to grasp his friend’s, perhaps for 
the last time. 

‘*T would, indeed,’’ said Robertson. 

‘Then you take it,”’ said Ward. The humor- 
ist passed away but a few hours afterward. 
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THINGS PLEASANT 

An American wss at an Edinburgh hotel for a 
month, and when the bill was presented, noticed 
that he had been charged with a bottle of wine 
of a brand he had never used. Moreover, he had 
no recollection of having ordered any article of 
the kind on the date specified. He complained 
of the overcharge to the proprietor, who blandly 
remarked: ‘* Very well, sir; Plltakeitoff. You 
see, the girl who got that bottle of wine from the 
cellar forgot to whom it had been served, so I 
charged it against every guest in the house. All 
who didn’t have it will object, and the one who 
did will pay.” 

‘Well, but aren’t you afraid that some one 
who didn’t have it will pay, too?’’ asked the 
American. 

‘“No,”? was the reply, ‘‘1’m afraid they won’t. 


Thirteen guests each paid for that bottle of 
wine.” 


One of the old governors of the Carolinas was 
a regular southern type of Den Thompson’s 
Joshua Whitcomb. He was elected by mistake, 
but he accepted the office and went to the capital 
with his blue overalls on. His wife was more of 
a ‘‘cottonseed’’ than he. She had never seen a 
railroad train or a steamboat, and could not be 
induced to aceompany her husband. 

When he got to the capital he noticed that all 
the other officials were accompanied by their 
wives, and feeling somewhat ashamed of himself 
he telegraphed home to his brother to bring 
Malindy on at once. The brother replied that 
Manlindy positively refused to board the train. 
‘*She’s even afraid to look at the engine,’’ was 
what the brother telegraphed. 

The governor was not to be outdone, however, 
so he wired back :— 

‘* Bill, blindfold her and back her on.”’ 


Bill did, and Malinday ee at the capital 
the next day. 


A story is told of the Rev. D——, of Georgia, 
which illustrates the danger of prolixity in the 
pulpit, as well as anywhere. He had a very 
slow delivery, and, with the best intentions, 
undertook to inflict his‘ tediousness upon the 
unfortunate inmates of the lunatic asylum. At 
his last appointment, he was preaching upon the 
absolute necessity of trusting in Christ. He was 
illustrating his subject by the case of a man con- 
demned to be hung, and reprieved under the 
gallows. He went on to describe the gathering 
of the crowd, the bringing out of the prisoner, 
his remarks under the gallows, the appearance 
of the executioner, the adjustment of the halter, 
the preparation to let fall the platform, and just 
then the appearance in the distance of the dust- 
covered courier, the jaded horse, the waving 
handkerchief, the commotion in the crowd. At 
this thrilling point, when every one was listening 
in breathless silence fur the denouement, the 
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doctor became a little prolix. One of the. luna- 
tics could hold in no longer; he arose in the 
congregation and shouted, ‘‘ Hurry, doctor, tor 


God’s sake, hurry! They’)] hang the man before 
you get there.”’ 


The following is said to be a literal copy of 
the rules posted on a school-house door in the 
Big Bend country :— 

‘“*Each pupil is required to make a bow on 
entering the School House of morning, also on 
leaving of the School-room of evening. There 
shall be no profain language used in School nor 
on the playground nor shall there be no pin- 
sticking, pinchin. scratchin, nor no uneasy 
Whisperin in School. No pupil shall leave the 
School-house without permission of the Teacher. 
No uneasy moven from seat to seat. No fitin on 
the road from nor to School nor no Nick-namin. 
Every pupil over eight years shall be subject to 
these rules, and the teacher is to make allowense 
for all pupils under eight years and enforce the 
rules aceorden. If any scholar brakes these 
rules tha shall be punished by switchen.”’ 


Twas night, and the editor lay in bed and 
thought of the weary day he just had passed, of 
his aching head, and the bills he had to pay. He 
watched the stars through his window peep and 
Cynthia’s silver beams till his eyes grew tired 
and he fell asleep and passed to the land of 
dreams. He slept and dreamed till the morning 
broke and the day began its race, and the wife 
who lay by his side awoke and gazed on his 
placid face. She looked and saw on his face a 
light like the sun’s first golden ray that softly 
kisses the mountain height as the darkness flies 
away. ‘Then she nudged his arm, for ’twas time 
to rise, as the clock was striking seven, and 
asked as he rubbed his sleepy eyes, ‘‘ Did you 
dream you were in heaven?”’ ‘* Oh, better than 
that, my love,’’ said he, ‘‘and it made my heart 
so glad; I dreamed that a man came in to me 


and gave me acolumn ad.’”’—One of Geo. Otis’ 


A Savannah lady who was endeavoring to 
raise a flock of young chickens found the whole 
brood in a bad fix the other day. With the 
advent of warm weather she had recourse to fly- 
paper to catch the flies that swarm in her 
kitchen, and accidentally she left an open sheet 
on the ground inthe yard. A little infant spring 
rooster in his peregrinations happened to walk 
on it, and, in slang parlance, ‘‘ got stuck.”” His 
brother came along to investigate the trouble 
and he got stuck; the old hen came to the rescue 
but could do nothing. The rest of the chicks 
flocked around until nearly all were sticking 
fast upon the paper. After a long while they 
were rescued from their ridiculous predicament 
with great difficulty. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


A quack, having invented a wonderful hair- 
invigorating fluid, applied to an editor for a tes- 
timonial. He gave it in these terms, calculated, 
we should think, to convince the most skeptical: 
‘¢ A little applied to the inkstand has given ita 
coat of bristles, making it a splendid penwiper 
at little cost. We applied some to a tenpenny 
nail, and the nail is now the handsomest lather 
brush you ever saw, with beautiful soft hair 
growing from the end of it, some two or three 
inches in length. Applied to the door stones it 
does away with the use of the mat; applied to 
the floor, it will cause to grow therefrom hair 
sufficient for a Brussels carpet. A little weak 
lather sprinkled over a barn makes it impervious 
to the wind, rain or cold. It is good to put 
inside of children’s cradles, sprinkle on the road- 
side, or anywhere where luxuriant grass is 
wanted for use or ornament. It produces the 
effect in ten minutes.’’—Tonsorial Times. 


If you get a letter saying there is reason to be- 
lieve you are one of the heirs to a great estate in 
Europe, you may take it for granted that the 
fool catcher is after you. In such ar event you 
will do well to run into the house and shut the 
door. The letter is a mere swindling dodge to 
get money out of a too confiding, too often 
gulled public. There are few if any great estates 


in the old country awaiting anybody,in America. 
The stories to that effect are fabrications con- 
cocted by swindlers. The only way to get and 
keep a great estate is to earn one, and watch it 
night and day with a loaded gun. 


Caleb Cushing once, at an evening party at 
Newburyport, attempting to make himself agree- 
able, it is to be presumed, said toa pretty bright- 
eyed girl of seventeen or eighteen summers, and 
distinguished for her beauty and accomplish- 
ments in the circle of her young admirers :— 

“Pray, Miss ——, can you tell me how love 
begins ?” 

‘“‘Why, with an 1, of course,’ she instantly 
replied, with a merry twinkle and a smile, dis- 
comfiting the distinguished scholar and states- 
man. 


Most New Englanders are given to saying that 
they have no need to travel to get a change of 
climate; and the same seems to be true of 
dwellers in some other places as well. Old 
Mammy lived in North Carolina, near the line. 
When the boundary between that State and 
Virginia was changed, she was told that now she 
lived in Virginia. ‘*Well,’? she answered, “I 
am powerful glad. I always heard that Virginy 
was a healthier State than North Carolina.”’ 


He kneels before her—but he is not pleading for her love. 


(he 


Oh, no! he has been putting on her 


skates, and the knees of his pants are frozen to the ice. 
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